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CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF THE SECOND PART 
OF ISAIAH. 


I. 


THERE is, perhaps, no better way of illustrating the pro- 
gress of Old Testament criticism than to compare the 
forms assumed by the great critical problems in the past 
and in the present, not, of course, in the spirit of self- 
exaltation, but simply to clear up our own position, 
and to show ourselves not unworthy of those eminent 
predecessors to whom we owe so much. It may be 
that the critical problems of the Hexateuch call much 
more loudly for the application of this method than 
those of Isaiah. But if I may be permitted a brief re- 
ference to personal circumstances, I believe that the reader 
will justify me for selecting the second part of Isaiah as 
the subject of this survey. It so happens that at the close 
of each previous decade of my student-life my attention 
has been irresistibly drawn to the greatest of the prophetic 
books. In 1870 I put together such critical and exegetical 
results as I had been able to reach in a volume called The 
Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged. At that time the 
book stood alone; it is now, naturally enough, superseded 
by Professor Driver’s scholarly handbook, which in its 
main features corresponds very nearly to my own work, 
and has the advantage of being written eighteen years 





' This article originally formed two public lectures, delivered by the 
author in the university of Oxford, May, 1891. 
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later. One of these features is the adoption of the view 
that Isaiah xl.-lxvi. forms a single prophetic work, with 
a unity of its own. 

It was about ten years later, in 1880 and 1881, that the 
present writer brought out two fresh works on Isaiah, one 
in two large volumes, the other in but fourteen columns of 
an encyclopedia. In the former (experience having proved 
the unpreparedness of the public), scrupulous regard was 
paid to the delicate susceptibilities of the orthodox, and 
though the data of criticism were presented to view, and 
the then state of the controversy was objectively sketched, 
the reader was left to form his own critical theories for 
himself. To save his conscience, however, and to help 
more advanced students, the writer set forth his own 
matured results in the Encyclopedia Britannica. And now 
the year 1891 has come, which means the end of another 
ten years of study. Is it not natural for me to ask myself 
whether I was nearer the truth, as regards the second part 
of Isaiah, in 1880 or in 1870, and if in 1880, whether I 
have improved at all upon the imperfect results then 
attained ? Let me try to answer these questions.—In my 
first attempt in the criticism of Isaiah, by the side of some 
critical discrepancies from Ewald, which are not strikingly 
either progressive or retrogressive, there is this one retro- 
grade step to be noticed, that I treat Isaiah xl.-lxvi. as 
forming an artistic whole, divided by the two-fold occur- 
rence of a refrain (Isaiah xlix. 22, lvii. 21) into three books 
of equal length. In the Encyclopedia article, on the other 
hand, I maintain that the appearance of unity is as falla- 
cious as in the case of some other books, and that the 
last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah contain no less than 
nine inserted or appended passages belonging to different 
periods. The main position of my article (ie, the denial 
of the unity of II. Isaiah) has since 1881 been taken up 
independently by several other writers, to whom in due time 
I shall refer, but it has yet to fight its way to general 
acceptance. I feel it my duty, in the altered circumstances 
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of Bible study, to give greater publicity than heretofore to 
views which are of considerable importance, if correct, for 
the study’of Isaiah. 

But before proceeding further, I should like to justify 
the statement that these views, if correct, are of consider- 
able importance. I will not now urge purely critical con- 
siderations, but will simply point out that one reason why 
the theory of the non-Isaianiec origin of Is. xl-lxvi. has 
made its way so slowly among English students is the fact 
that this theory, in the form in which it has been usually | 
presented, does not fully satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. Nor is it only intelligent orthodox laymen (lay- 
men, I mean, from a scholar’s point of view) who find a 
difficulty in the new theory as commonly set forth. 
Klostermann and Bredenkamp are not merely orthodox 
theologians, but able scholars, and both of them repudiate 
the delightfully simple theory that Is. xl.-lxvi. was written 
at the close of the Exile by a Jew in Babylon. Their own 
theory, anticipated in a vague sort of way in 1853 by Sir 
Edward Strachey, is that fragments of Isaiah’s writings 
were worked up and completed by a much later hand. 
Niigelsbach, too, is not merely an orthodox, but a sound, 
though somewhat narrow, scholar; and he, though he 
speaks, like Delitzsch, of the three Enneads of Is. xl.-lxvi., 
admits that the third Ennead does not deserve the name, 
as it contains only five discourses. Isaiah, he thinks, may 
have been overtaken by death before he could properly 
arrange and develop his materials, and the consequence 
was that this part of the book fell into the hands of an 
interpolator during the Exile. This theory is even more 
crude, arbitrary, and unsatisfactory than that of Kloster- 
mann and Bredenkamp ; but one or another of their theories 
may still, perhaps, be a convenient resting-place for some 
slowly-moving minds. 

Let me add that in conducting my argument I wish to 
preserve the most friendly courtesy towards those who may 
at present differ from me. I make but one easy and 
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perhaps unnecessary stipulation, viz., that they would from 
time to time re-peruse the second part of Isaiah, putting 
preconceived theories aside, and seek at each fresh perusal 
for a clearer view of the facts of exegesis. These facts are 
very delicate, and without constant practice it is only too 
easy even for good Hebrew scholars to overlook them.. It 
is not well to be too hasty in deciding, nor to rely too 
exclusively on one’s own vision. If, however, a number. of 
trained students agree in constantly recognising certain 
exegetical phenomena which conflict with what has become 
the tradition of modern criticism, it is very improbable 
that they are altogether wrong. It is not their interest to 
subvert the decisions of the past, nor can it be in itself 
pleasant to any lover of the Bible (and who should love the 
Bible more than the critic ?) to disintegrate a fine Hebrew 
work with a superficial appearance of unity. It may, 
indeed, be a fact of experience that a thoroughly justified 
and careful disintegration is rewarded by deepened insight 
into Israelitish history; but, though well assured of this, 
few critics enter on the work of analysis without some 
reluctance. If, therefore, for more than a hundred years 
past, voices have been raised at intervals in favour of the 
disintegration of II. Isaiah, and if to-day the old theory is 
being revived in more elaborate and defensible forms, it 
becomes honest students of Isaiah not to shut themselves 
up in the comfortable house of tradition, but to open their 
eyes to facts, and reconstruct some part of their old 
habitation. I ask, then, for a careful consideration of the 
exegetical facts which are adduced by the new school. My 
own explanation of the facts, published in 1881, was, of 
course, an imperfect one. Further study has, I trust, 
enabled me toimprove it. But I will most gladly exchange 
it, either in part or altogether, for any theory which corres- 
ponds better to the facts, and fits better into an intelligible 
historical sketch of Hebrew literature. 

But perhaps some one may say, Why put forward a fresh 
theory at all? Why not rest content with one which 
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satisfied two such scholars as Gesenius and Hitzig? I might 
say,in reply, that though Gesenius was admirably equipped 
on the linguistic side, he had not that power of putting 
himself into close relation with his author which any truly 
great exegete possesses, and that Hitzig was obstinate and 
paradoxical to a degree, which greatly impaired his influence 
as an Old Testament scholar. But the real answer is that 
criticism cannot stand still. As long as even probable solu- 
tions of complicated problems can be obtained, we are bound 
to seek them, and more especially when the problems are 
connected with a book the most interesting and fascinating 
in the world—I mean the “ Divine Library,” the Bible. And 
if you want a proof that disintegration can be combined 
with an ardent love of the Scriptures, take the case of 
the first disintegrator of the Second Isaiah, Don Isaac 
Abarbanel, who proved both by word and by deed, his 
enthusiasm for the treasure of the Torah. Long before 
Koppe and Eichhorn, he wrote down this observation, in 
his commentary on Isaiah (finished A.D. 1498), d propos of 
Isaiah liii.: “Nor is there anything remarkable in this 
prophecy coming in the midst of a series of promises of 
the future redemption ; for the prophecies in this book are 
not all of them connected or related to one another, but 
each separate prophecy and each separate promise uttered 
by the prophet stands by itself, as may be seen by the 
contents.” 

Let us pass on now to the history of the analysis of 
II. Isaiah. The hint thrown out by Abarbanel had no 
critical consequences. The modern school of fragmentists 
dates back to Koppe, the author of the notes to the German 
edition of Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah (1779-1781). This was 
followed by Augusti, Bertholdt, and Eichhorn, the last of 
whom, led astray by Koppe, too boldly separated the text 
of Isaiah into eighty-five pieces. Gesenius and Hitzig, how- 
ever, stood firm on the side of unity, and the words in 





1 The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, according to the Jewish Interpre- 
ters. II. Translations, by S. R. Driver and Ad. Neubauer (1877), p. 188. 
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which the former, whose name is still so justly honoured 
among us, expressed himself, deserve quotation: “The 
only concession,” he says, “which can be made is that the 
prophet did not write the whole book straight on, but com- 
posed the different sections at different times, after which 
they were united, or rather worked up together. Thus, at 
any rate, lvi. 9—Iviii. 14; lxiii. 1—6 ; and lxiii. 7—Ixv. 25, 
can be thought of as having had a separate existence, 
though they were afterwards, no doubt, worked up 
together, on which account, too, there is often a transi- 
tion between them, and a seam can seldom be discovered.”? 
Precisely the same view is expressed by Hitzig, who fully 
admits the fragmentary origin of the book, but insists on 
the unity ultimately produced when the author brought 
the separate fragments together, and seeks to strengthen 
his argument for unity by adopting a bright idea of 
Friedrich Riickert. This idea was that the prophet’s work, 
which we call the Second Isaiah, was divided by the 
author himself into three books of nine sections or 
chapters each, and that the two former books were marked 
off by the closing refrain: “No peace, saith Yahveh (or saith 
my God), to the wicked” (xlviii. 22; lvii. 21). There was 
much wise moderation in the attitude of these great 
scholars, the old and the young. They candidly admitted 
an element of truth in the theory of the fragmentists, 
but could not tolerate the denial of the unity of the 
book, and the ascription of the sections which composed it 
to different authors. Their position is, I think, untenable, 
and yet I am sure that by their policy of moderate 
conservatism they did good service in their day to 
criticism. For the analysis of ancient writings requires to’ 
be practised with circumspection, and this was a quality 
in which the early critics were deficient. There were two 
ways in which the school of Koppe might have sought to 
justify its procedure. It might have produced either a 





' Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaja, II. (1821), p. 15. 
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thorough commentary on Isaiah, or a sketch of Jewish 
literature in the framework of contemporary history, 
showing, if possible, that such extreme disintegration was 
not uncalled for on exegetical and historical grounds. Now, 
it is true that Eichhorn did translate and comment on the 
Hebrew prophets, but he aimed more than was right at 
popularity. He had his reward, for he won the ear of 
Goethe, but he did not win that of Hebrew scholars like 
Gesenius. The other work which might have been asked 
for—a history of Hebrew literature—Eichhorn wisely left 
unwritten. That was reserved for a younger Gottingen | 
scholar, not a member of any of the existing schools, 
Heinrich Ewald. 

This great critic, whose life I have sketched at consider- 
able length elsewhere,’ began his critical career as an inde- 
pendent conservative. At the age of twenty he published 
a work against the literary analysis of Genesis, whether 
into documents or into fragments. Eight years later, he 
set an example of honesty by retracting it; not, however 
because he had gone over to any one of the existing parties, 
but because he had learned to estimate better the com- 
plexity of the problems of the Old Testament literature. 
And note the caution of the man. Not till 1835 (he was 
then thirty-two years of age) did he bring out a second 
work implying a definite judgment for or against the 
critical analysis of Hebrew writings. This was his work 
on the Psalms, which, I confess, however stimulating, is by 
no means equal to his great work on the Prophets. The 
first edition of Die Propheten appeared in 1840 and 1841; 
and here, in spite of his weakness as a diaiectician, Ewald 
has, if you will only study him well, carried the criticism 
of the second Isaiah to the furthest point which had as yet 
been reached. I will not take up my reader’s time by 
describing his results, as he embodied them in the second 





1“ The Life and Works of Heinrich Ewald,’ The Expositor, 1886 (2), 
pp. 241, etc., 361, ete, 
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edition, published in 1867.!_ The prophecies of the Second 
Isaiah originated, according to him, at the close of the 
Exile, in “fly-sheets, which the surging stream of the time 
drew forth, one after another, from the prophet.” * Hence 
the changes in the prophet’s mood, and the references 
which he makes to the varying effects of his prophecies on 
the people. These “pamphlets or fly-leaves,” however, 
were collected by the prophet in two books, one comprising 
chapters xl.-xlviii, and the other, chapters xlix.-lx., to 
which, as Ewald thinks, the prophet added 1]xi. 1—lxiii. 6, 
as an epilogue, and afterwards Ixiii, 7—lxvi. 24, as an 
appendix. It should be added that Ewald peremptorily 
rejects the plausible threefold division suggested by 
Riickert, and adopted by Hitzig and Ruetschi, and after- 
wards by Delitzsch and myself. 

This, however, is not the whole of Ewald’s critical 
theory. He also felt compelled by exegetical phenomena 
to recognise in the Second Isaiah a considerable element 
derived from earlier books. He had already pointed out, 
in the masterly introduction to his book, that words and 
thoughts of earlier prophets were continually revived by 
more recent prophetic writers, including the Second Isaiah.* 
In the section on Isaiah xl.-lxvi. he showed how this 
theory worked. Creative as the prophetic writer is, he 
often does not disdain to imitate models; nor, says Ewald, 
“on closer consideration is it possible not to see that he 
also inserts whole passages of some length from older 
prophets with little or no alteration, which can be plainly 
distinguished as regards their primary meaning and the 
time of their origin.” These passages are xl. 1, 2, lii. 13— 
lili. 12, lvi, 9—Ivii. 11, in which Ewald finds a great 
similarity to Mie, vi., vii, and which, like that prophecy, 
or those prophecies, he ascribes to a prophet of the reign of 
Manasseh ; and further, chapters lviii. and lix. and some 





! Translated by Mr. J. F. Smith, in five volumes, 1875—1881. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 


® The Prop'ets, E.T., iv. 254; cf, i. 90, 3 [bid., i, 82-83, 
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smaller passages, which are, he thinks, introduced from a 
writer closely allied to Ezekiel, and probably contemporary 
with that prophet.! 

It will at once be noticed by the student that in this 
complicated theory, Ewald makes more concessions to the 
fragmentists than either Gesenius or Hitzig. He will only 
admit an imperfect unity in the book ; for 1xi. 1—1xiii. 6, 
and Ixiii. 7—lxvi. 24, he views as additions representing 
after-thoughts of the writer, and several -passages in the 
body of the work he regards as extracts from older pro- 
phetic writings. In this increased complication we must, 
I think, acknowledge a sign of progress. As I ventured 
to remark, ten years ago, “ Complication, and not simplicity, 
is the note of the questions and of the answers which con- 
stitute Old Testament criticism.”? Gesenius and Hitzig 
went too far in their natural rebound from the pernicious 
extreme of the fragmentists ; the right mean was seen at a 
glance by Ewald. No unprejudiced reader of the Second 
Isaiah, if he has any literary tact, can fail to admit this. 
All that remains is to examine the different sections of the 
Second Isaiah more closely, both from the point of view 
of ideas and from that of style, using Ewald’s suggestions 
as working hypotheses, and modifying them as may be 
found necessary, in accordance with deeper study both of 
Isaiah xl.—1xvi. and of other monuments of the Babylonian 
or Persian period. 

Let us start from Ewald’s hypothesis with regard to (a) 
lvi. 9—Ivii. 11a, the longest of the three passages of earlier 
date, inserted, according to this critic, in the Prophecy of 
Restoration, and therefore presumably the most abundant 
in evidences of its origin. Is the date pre-Exilic, as Ewald 
holds, or Exilic? The Palestinian aspect of the description 
in Ivii. 5,6, the probable reference to persecution in lvii. 1, 
and the correspondence of the sins imputed to the people 
with those of Israel before the Exile, have been felt to give 





! Thid., iv. 251—253, ? Cheyne. The Prophecies of Isaiah, ii, 228, 
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a strong plausibility to Ewald’s view. Indeed, almost the 
only recent book in which an Exilic date is defended, is 
the posthumous introduction to the Old Testatment by the 
lamented Edward Riehm.’ Far be it from me to disparage 
one to whom I was myself many years ago indebted ; but 
the truth must here be spoken, that though eminent in 
Biblical theology and exegesis, Riehm had not a keen eye 
for literary criticism, and is not the best of guides in this 
department. Still, we must not close our ears to reasonable 
objections from any trained scholar, and Riehm’s objections 
are these: (1.) That it has not yet been satisfactorily shown 
that the discourse presupposes (exclusively ?) pre-Exilic 
circumstances, and (2), that there are four points of contact 
n chapters lvi. and lvii. with passages in chapter liii. and 
Jer. ii? As to the first of these, we need not. deny the 
abstract possibility that some of the sins denounced may 
have continued during the Exile; but we must assert dog- 
matically that the description corresponds to what we 
know of pre-Exilic practices. As to the second, the 
only parallelism which has the least importance is 
that in Ivii. 1 and liii. 8, and this is perfectly consistent 
with the theory here maintained respecting Isaiah lii. 13— 
lili, 12. At the end of his paragraph, moreover, Riehm 
makes this valuable concession, that in describing the 
idolatry of the exiles (these are Riehm’s words, not mine) the 
prophet must have taken similar descriptions by pre-Exilic 
prophets as his model. I now venture to refer to myself. 
In 1870 my opinion was that a historical retrospect like that 
in the disputed passage might possibly have been composed 
by an Exilic prophet who was familiar with the denun- 
ciations of his predecessors, and, by hearsay at any rate, 
with the scenery of Palestine. The evil “ watchmen ” and 
“shepherds” spoken of in lvi. 10-11, might, I thought, 
be the prophets and elders who continued to be the guides 





! Hinleitung in das Alte Testament (1890), ii. 141. 
2 Compare lIvi. 11 with liii. 6; lvii, 1 with liii. 8; lvii. 5 with Jer. 
ii, 20; and lvii, 10 with Jer. ii. 25. 
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of the Jewish community during the Exile. Nor could I 
satisfy myself as to the existence of a sutute or join in 
Ivii. 11. This was, I suppose, a natural position to take 
up in 1870. But in the course of ten years it became clear 
to me that the harshness of the style, contrasting as it does 
with the smoothness of the passages between which the 
piece is inserted, is not to be accounted for on my earlier 
theory. At the very outset of the section (v. 9) we find 
archaisms (iY, ‘TY, 278) which, though not un- 
paralleled in the later literature, are contrary to the habit 
of the Second Isaiah ; nor is there any at all striking point 
of contact with that prophet’s work, except it be the re- 
duplication of 577 in lvii. 6, which surely belongs to the 
rhetoric of all times and nations. If Isa. lvi. 9—Ilvii. 1le 
(13a), came before us in a pre-Exilic work, would any 
one dream of referring it to the Exile? So strongly was 
Luzzatto (a conservative Jewish critic) impressed by its 
antique character, that he declared this passage, and this 
alone, in Isa. xl.-Ixvi., to be not Isaiah’s, but the work of 
one of his later contemporaries, and supposed lvii. 1, 2, to be 
a dirge written in commemoration of Isaiah’s martyrdom.! 
A Jewish tradition, as we all know, placed this event in 
the reign of the persecutor Manasseh—the reign in which 
Ewald and others, for good reasons, place the whole or the 
greater part of the sixth and seventh chapters of Micah. 
The only question is whether the Second Isaiah, or an editor, 
connected Ivi. 9—lvii. 11a (13a) with the rest of the chapter. 
Stade is of opinion that the vigour and originality of the 
Second Isaiah forbid us to suppose that he adopted passages 
from other prophets. This is plausible. One would have 
expected such a great writer to alter the phraseology more, 
and so make the passage his own (ef. below on lii. 13—liii. 12). 





1 Bredenkamp’s impression is somewhat similar. He agrees that the 
passage is not by the author of the main part of Isa. xl.-lxvi., but thinks 
that it is really the work of Isaiah, who, in lvii. 1, 2, expresses a pre- 
sentiment of his own fate. 

2 Mic. vii. 7-20, however, are more probably Exilic, 
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An editor who wished to find a home for this (probably) 
pre-Exilic passage, may have worked it up with a fragment 
of the Second Isaiah’s work. At any rate, lvi. 9, etc., must 
be regarded as parenthetical ; chap. lx. is the natural sequel 
of chaps. liv. and lv. (ef. lx. 1, ete., with liv. 1, lv. 12). 

(+) The next of the three alleged early passages to be 
examined is lii. 13—liii. 12. The argument for Ewald’s 
theory (ie, that the passage is borrowed from an older 
prophet) is clearly not so strong here as in the former case. 
It is quite true that lii. 13, ete. (like lvi. 9, ete.), has some- 
what the appearance of a parenthesis. It is not very 
closely connected either with the preceding or with the 
following section. In its style, too, it contrasts very 
strongly with the work in which it is imbedded, and 
reminds us by its harshness of lvi. 9—lvii. 11. On the 
other hand, it is by no means without points of contact 
with the admitted Deutero-Isaianic prophecies, and, putting 
aside the remarkably definite individualisation of the 
picture, both the description and the ideas seem to be not 
wholly incompatible with the authorship of the Second 
Isaiah. The question is, whether we can sufficiently account 
for the peculiarities of the piece by regarding it as a fly-sheet 
written some time after the preceding and (probably) the 
next following discourses, at a time when the idea of 
vicarious suffering, in all its consequences, had taken such 
a hold of the prophet’s mind as even to impede his utter- 
ance. As in 1880, my own impression still is that this is 
not the case. If the Second Isaiah ever used older mate- 
rial, he did so here. But I cannot, unfortunately, endorse 
the opinion of Ewald, that he took over the older passage 
almost without any important alteration; and in this I am 
glad to have the support of Dillmann. It seems quite 
impossible even to approach the form of the older passages. 
We can but conjecture that it referred to a prophet-martyr 
—whether Jeremiah or another—and that the striking 
feature of his symbolic leprosy was derived from an early 
Book of Job, which was probably entirely narrative, and 
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preceded that now extant in the Canon. Isa. lvii. 1, 2; 
Mic. vii. 2a, may refer inclusively to this martyrdom." 

(c) The last of Ewald’s supposed Manasseh passages, 
xl. 1, 2, is regarded by all critics but Ewald as the Second 
Isaiah’s work. 

We now pass on to (d and e) chaps. lviii. and lix., which 
Ewald makes into a single prophecy with five strophes, but 
which is rather a pair of prophecies, separated by only a 
brief interval. Let us first inquire whether Ewald is right 
in denying that more than one or two verses (lviii. 12, 
lix. 21) contain the Second Isaiah’s work, or whether we 
may not have recourse again to the theory of fly-sheets, 
and account for the peculiarities of these companion 
addresses by a change in the circumstances and mood of 
the author. The second alternative must, I fear, be rejected, 
If no limit is to be placed to the application of the theory 
of fly-sheets, I know not how much may not be annexed to 
the domain of a single great prophet. Baron Bunsen had 
no scruple in asserting that not only Isaiah xl.-lxvi., but the 
disputed passages in the first part of our book, and the two 
appended discourses in Jeremiah (1. and li.), together with 
Lamentations, many of the Psalms, and the Book of Job, 
were all by the Second Isaiah, or, to give him his right 
name, Baruch, the secretary of Jeremiah. I do not myself 
think that the Second Isaiah can be safely credited with 
the authorship of any minor works, or fly-sheets, which are 
not closely related, not only in style, but in subject, to his 
chief work. Applying this principle, I am unable to admit 
that Isaiah lviii. and lix. can have been put forth for the 
edification of the people by the Second Isaiah. Both 
chapters place us in the midst of a community free from 
idolatry and punctual in legal observances (notice a charac- 
teristic phrase of the Levitical legislation in lviii. 3-5). 
This will surely not fit the Second Isaiah. In the former, 





1 Jer. xvii. 19—27, is an interpolation, though modelled on the style of 
Jeremiah, See my Jeremiah, vol. I. (1883), p.418 ; Kuenen, Onderzoek, 
2nd ed., II. (1889), p. 176, 
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though the Jewish people suffer much from oppression, its 
need is not yet so great as to affect the course of daily 
business; in the latter, its condition is so hopeless, and 
ruin seems so imminent, that a horrible dread has seized 
upon all men. As Bredenkamp truly observes, a corruption 
so deep as that described in lix. 3-8, and a condition 
so desperate as that in lix. 9-11, do not characterise the 
period of the Exile. Consider (2) this fresh point—that, 
though the stress laid upon fasting in chap. lviii., both by 
the mass of the Jews and by the prophet, and upon Sabbath- 
keeping, may not be inconsistent with an Exilic date (see 
Zech. vii. 3; Ezek. xx. 11-21; xxii. 8, 26), yet it is with- 
out a parallel in the acknowledged II. Isaiah. It is, at any 
rate, entirely in the spirit of post-Exilic writers (see 
Zech. vii. 5, viii. 19; Joel ii. 12, 13; Neh. xiii. 15-22.) 
Notice (3) that there is no reference to Babylonia, and that 
lix. 20 implies that the Jews are at this time in “Zion,” 
and especially (4) that there is no human helper, no Cyrus, 
on the horizon. 

The difficulty of ascribing chap. lix. to II. Isaiah is greatly 
increased by the defects of its style. I doubt if we can 
even ascribe so badly composed a work to the same author 
as chap. lviii. The glaring picture of depravity in vv. 1—8 
is unrelieved by any touch of human feeling. How un- 
lovely, too, is the mixture of figures in v. 5b! The middle 
verses (vv. 9—15a) are still more awkwardly expressed, and 
cohere neither with the preceding nor with the following 
section. The Divine intervention is anticipated in lix. 
15-17, with the utmost confidence (note the prophetic 
perfects). But what does this confidence rest upon? The 
restoration of God's favour should be conditional on hearty 
repentance. But all that lix. 9—13 says is, that the people 
(including the prophet) is in deep misery, and fully conscious 
of its evil deserts. There is no vow of amendment of life; 
no appeal to God’s covenant-love. We have to take for 





1 Klostermann and Bredenkamp, however, in accordance with their 
theory (see above), ascribe chap. lviii. to Isaiah. 
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granted that preaching like that in chap. Iviii. has produced 
an effect, and that the prophet knows intuitively that the 
voice of true penitence has been “ heard on high ” (lviii. 4). 
How can we ascribe such a composition to that great 
master of speech, the Second Isaiah ? 

But is there nothing to be said on the other side? Cer- 
tainly there are some exegetical data which may seem to be 
opposed to a post-Exilic date. In lviii. 12, the rebuilding of 
ancient ruins, and in lviii, 14, the triumphant occupation of 
the heights of Canaan, are promised as the rewards of 
obedience. In both cases, however, the difficulty is more 
in appearance than in reality. The recurrent calamities of 
the post-Exile period did not extinguish the Jewish craving 
for independence (see Hag. ii. 22), and Sanballat even 
accused Nehemiah of intending to set himself up as king 
(Neh. vi. 6). This accounts for lviii. 14. And as to lviii. 
12, which undoubtedly resembles Ixi. 4, it may be truly 
said that the language was almost as applicable after the 
return of the Jews as before. It was a slow process, the 
repairing of ruined cities, as Nehemiah’s picturesque de- 
scription of his own work at Jerusalem shows. I may add 
that the writer of lviii. 12 is not, in my opinion, the 
writer of the rest of the chapter. Two great awkward- 
nesses of expression, 72 5°23) and 307 Mian, suggest 
the theory that ver. 12 was inserted by the editor of Isa. 
xl.-lxvi. (or, at least, of Isa. x].-lxii.), to adapt chap. lviii. to 
its new position in the midst of Deutero-Isaianic works. 
Still less need we stumble at an exegetical fact, pointed out 
by Mr. G. A. Smith, that “judgment” and “ righteousness,” 
are used in chap. lix. in the same sense as in the acknow- 
ledged work of II. Isaiah, Of course, the influence of the 
Second Isaiah was felt by the writer of these chapters 
How could it be otherwise? So, also, was that of the true 
Isaiah (cf. perhaps lix. 3, 7 with i. 15, 21; lix. 19 with xxx 
27), and that of Ezekiel (cf. lviii. with Ezek. xviii. 7, 16, 
and lix. 16 with Ezek. xxii. 30). And so, too, was that of 
the introduction to the Book of Proverbs (lix. 7a being 
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taken from Prov. i. 16), which is very possibly a work of 
the Persian period. 

The determination of the period of chaps. lviii. and lix. 
has an important bearing on that of other passages. If 
these two documents are post-Exilic it becomes all the more 
probable that (f) lvi. 1-8, is so, too. Let us, then, study 
this brief but pointed prophecy. How strongly it contrasts 
in style with the flowing oratory of chap. lv.!_ The author 
has absorbed the ideas of the Second Isaiah, and adopts 
some of his phrases (see vv. 1, 5). But his circumstances are 
different. The situation is briefly this: The religion of 
Yahveh has begun to attract foreigners; proselytes have 
attached themselves to the regenerate people of Israel. 
But alas! a cloud of anxiety overspreads their minds. A 
new spirit of exclusivism has sprung up at Jerusalem. 
Those who speak in the name of Yahveh threaten to 
separate the proselytes from the people, contrary to the 
spirit of Deut. xxiii. 7. There are also Israelites who have 
been forced to become eunuchs at the Court of the “great . 
king,” but who are earnest adherents of the great spiritual 
religion of Jeremiah and the Second Isaiah. These take 
their exclusion from the congregation to be a matter of 
course, and yet they cannot help mingling their tears with 
those of the proselytes. For they know the great prophecy 
in Isa. xliv. 1-5, and cannot understand how the bountiful 
promise of God should be confined to a select aristocracy. 
Now, how can the accession of proselytes be understood 
while the Jews are still in exile? Especially as ver. 7, in 
its most natural sense, implies the existence of the Temple. 
These few verses do, in fact, pre-suppose a very different 
situation from that of Isa. xliv. 1-5. 

Proselytes have begun to offer themselves, as the author 
of that passage and the writer of xiv. 1,2 declared that 
they would do. But in Jerusalem the reforming movement 
of Ezra and Nehemiah has generated a new spirit of ex- 
clusivism. Against this the prophet contends. He fortifies 
his position by a special revelation in these words: “An 
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oracle of Adonai Yahveh, the gatherer of the outcasts 
of Israel. Yet more will I gather unto him, besides his 
gathered ones.” Why does he employ such an unusual 
introductory formula? The addition of Gentile members 
to the true Israel was by no means a new announcement 
(see xliv. 5; lv. 5). Evidently, the older prophet’s teaching 
had fallen into neglect. In one respect, however, this new 
prophet agrees with Nehemiah. He thinks much of the 
duty of Sabbath-keeping, and in this he agrees with the 
author of a neighbouring but independent prophecy (see 
lviii. 13, 14). We must refer both prophecies to the same 
period. It was a troublous time, as lvi. 1, not less than 
Iviii. 2, implies. Deliverance from the oppressor is in 
both eagerly hoped for, and the ideal sketched in lvi. 7 
(end) finely completes that of lviii. 14. 


T. K. CHEYNE, 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE JEWS IN YEMEN. 


THE existence of Jews in Yemen, although mentioned by 
messengers from Jerusalem (n°9w), who went there from 
time to time to solicit contributions for their poor brethren 
in the Holy Land in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, first came into prominent notice through the late 
Jacob Sappir and the famous traveller and distinguished 
Orientalist, M. Joseph Halévy. Both not only gave an 
account of them, but brought MSS. thence, which enable us 
to give a summary abstract of their literary productions. 
Later on these two explorers were followed by com- 
mercial travellers, who brought more MSS. from Yemen, 
and thus added more information about our subject. But 
before proceeding to speak of the literature produced by 
the Yemen Jews, it will be necessary to discuss their early 
settlement in South Arabia. According to the tradition of 
the Jews in San’a, as reported by J. Sappir,' Jewscame there 
forty-two years before the destruction of the first Temple. 
When they heard Jeremiah’s prophecy (xxi. 9): “ He that 
goes out [of this city] he shall live,” 75,000 warriors of the 
nobles of Judah, with priests, Levites, and slaves, headed by 
twenty-five chiefs of families. (whose names the Jews of 
San’a still preserve), left Jerusalem, passed the Jordan, 
travelled through the wilderness, and by the way of Edom, 
after eleven days’ journey, finally reached Yemen, which is 
a fruitful land, like “the garden of God and the land of 
Israel” (San’a is, indeed, still called the garden of Eden). 
They took possession of it, choosing a king, who built the 





1 Eben Sappir, i., p. 99. 
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Fortress Nakus, and established a powerful kingdom. 
When Ezra sent letters to them, asking them to return to 
Palestine, together with the exiles of Babel, they did not 
listen to him, and continued obdurate, even when he made 
his personal appearance amongst them. They said that the 
time of the true redemption had not yet arrived. Why, then, 
_ go again to meet a second exile, which must inevitably 
come? Ezra grew angry, and excommunicated them ; to 
which they retorted by a curse, to the effect that he would 
not be buried in the Holy Land. And both curses were . 
confirmed. The Jews in Yemen have found no rest or 
repose up to the present day, and Ezra is buried in the 
desert of Bassora. The Jews of Yemen hated Ezra so 
much that his name is never given to a child, whilst the 
names of Zechariah (Yahya in Arabic), Saadyah, Obadiah, 
Joseph, Aaron, Moses, David, Solomon, etc. are very 
frequent. These names they pretend were borne by the 
chiefs who led their people to Yemen. Up to the rise of 
Mohammed, they say, they were happy enough, and were 
undisturbed in their occupations; but since he vanquished 
them, after severe battles, they have been oppressed up to 
the present day, while a great number of Jews, according 
to their statements, were forced to accept the Islam. 
Whether this tradition be fact or legend, certain it is 
that centuries before Mohammed, there were powerful 
Jewish communities in North Arabia as well as in South 
Arabia or Yemen. Whether they came there as early as they 
assert, or effected a settlement during the last years of the 
second Temple, or even after its destruction, must remain an 
open question ; there are no documents which can assist us 
to decide the question. Josephus does not mention Yemen 
at all, although he speaks of the Arabians on the border of 
the Jewish Kingdom. In the Mishnah, Arabian women are 
mentioned, and in the Talmud, Arabic expressions are 
given ; but these refer most probably to the inhabitants of 
Northern Arabia, where we find before Mohammed’s time 
powerful warriors and distinguished poets, who wrote in 
PP2 
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Arabic.' As to Yemen, we know that Jews played an 
important rdé/e there from the fourth to the sixth century 
A.D., and allied themselves with the natives (Homerites or 
Himyars), in opposing the Byzantine rulers. It is even 
reported that kings of the Himyars were converted to 
Judaism, and that one of them massacred the Christians 
who came to establish themselves in Yemen. But accord- 
ing to recent investigations, the power of the Jews in 
Yemen seems to have been exaggerated by Christian 
writers of that epoch, for it is evident that their letters and 
reports on the subject are partial as concerning the ill- 
treatment of the Christians by the Jews.?, However, we 
cannot decide this question here; the fact that Jews 
occupied a position of influence in Yemen is sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

There is a blank as to any mention of the Jews in 
Yemen between the sixth century (after the defeat of the 
king Dhoo Nowés), and the letter addressed by Maimon- 
ides at about the year 1160 to the chief of the congrega- 
tion of Yemen, R. Jacob ben Nethaneel ibn al-Fayumi, or 
of Fayum, in Egypt, of which we shall have to say more 
later on.* Though we are certain of the presence of Jews 
in Arabia, north and south, we know little about their 
learning in Jewish matters. There can be no doubt that 
the Jews in North Arabia brought their Bible with them, 
and possessed a good stock of Aggadic matter, upon which 
Mohammed based his Koran.‘ And it is not very hazardous 





* See Dr. Hirschfeld’s Lssai sur l’ Histoire de Médine (Revue des Etudes 
Juives, T. vii., p. 167 sqq.) 

? See M. Duchesne’s article and M. J. Halévy’s rejoinder in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, T, xx., p. 220 sqq., and T. xxi., p. 73 sqq. 

3 In responsa of the Geonim, probably in the eleventh century, Yemen 
coins are mentioned. See Dr. Harkavy’s edition of the Responsen der 
Geonim. Berlin: 1886, pp. 202 and 217. 

‘See A. Geiger’s essay: Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum 
aufgenommen ; Bonn, 1833; Dr. J. Gastfreund’s essay : Mohammed nach 
Talmud und Midraseh, Wien, 1875 ; Dr. H. Hirschfeld’s Jiidische Elemente 
in Kordn, Berlin, 1878; and Beitiage zur Erklirung des Korans, Leipzig, 


1885. 
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to say that what the Jews in the north knew those in the 
south knew also. Moreover, it is more than probable that 
rabbinical emissaries came to Arabia and brought the legal 
and ritual decisions of the Talmudical schools. Such 
emissaries went to Egypt, Asia Minor, Africa, and Rome; 
why, therefore, should they not come to Arabia? But, 
granted this, there is no trace of any writings left by 
rabbis of Arabia, and therefore the view has lately been 
propounded that they were ignorant as to the interpreta- 
tions of the Halakhot by the Rabbinical schools, and that 
the Yemen Jews possessed special ritual rules of their 
own.! But this reasoning could be applied also to the 
Jews in Persia, in Asia Minor, in Rome and Italy, Spain, 
France, and Germany. The Jews of the last-named coun- 
tries were much farther from Babylonia than those of 
. Yemen, and yet we have not heard that the rules for 
Shehitah and Bedigah were different with the Jews in 
Europe from those current among the Jews in Baby- 
lonia. It may be true that the early Jews of Yemen 
never saw a copy of the Talmud, but they would not have 
stood alone in this deficiency. This bulky compilation 
could not be procured everywhere, and many countries 
were unacquainted with it until the tenth century; but 
that does not prove that they did not possess a kind of 
abstract containing the daily ritua rules. If the Jews of 
Yemen produced no works on Txlmudic topics, Persian 
Jews, who were the nearest to the seats of the Babylonian 
schools, are in the same condition. While rich men in 
Africa and Europe could finally procure copies of the 
Talmud, this was impossible for the Jews in Yemen, who 
were at the time when the Talmud was. finished (eighth 
century) in utter misery. Surely from the epitaphs found at 
Aden, dating from the beginning of the eighth century, we 
may conclude that the Yemen Jews were as well acquainted 
with Rabbinical lore as all other Jews who were not in the 





1 See Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. iii., p. 542. 
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immediate vicinity of the schools of Babylonia and Tunisia. 
We shall reproduce only one epitaph, which is of the earliest 
date! It is the following: mya) FOND ANT YT WN 
[wWINST) T2297 YN pon... ann ws wb yp 
PIN WAT a A ow IIS OVW NT Tw an 
TD ww »y24) ADIN DIS Daw SW PIT Pon 
mymuw> ‘> mw. “ Blessed be the judge of truth. Gathered 
to the house of his world is the man, the wise... . the 
pious, the humble, the honoured and the happy, the good 
and the righteous, who feared heaven ; our master, Shalom, 
the spirit of the Lord guided him (Isaiah Ixiii. 14)—son 
of the venerable, the wise, the pious, the humble, who feared 
God, our master Hoter, may he rest in Paradise, in the month 
of Tammuz, 20 of the era of the contracts ” (i.e, Seleucides). 
It is evident that the thousand is omitted, and that the full 
date is 1020 Sel., equal to 709 of the Christian era. Thus the 
epitaphs of Aden, (which is the key to San’a), of which 
we know a dozen, are written as early as the eighth century 
in the same Hebrew that we find used in the epitaphs of 
Italy of the same date, and do not present any admixture 
of strange words which Eldad is supposed to have brought 
from this part of the world.’ These epitaphs, dated according 
to the era of the contracts, point to an acquaintance with 
the Babylonian schools, for the Italian early epitaphs date 
from the era of the destruction of the second Temple, and 
later on bear, in addition, the era of the creation? The Jews 
of Yemen continue up to the present day to date from the 
era of the contracts, using Aramaic formule, which point 
more to Babylonia than to Palestine. Moreover, the use of 
superlinear vowel-points (usually called Assyrian punctua- 
tion) in the pointed Hebrew texts written in Yemen would 





1 See J. Sappir, Lben Sappir,ii., p. 10, n.1. See also The [London] 
Paleographical Society (Oriental section), plate xxix. (Hebrew). 

2 Jewish Quarterly Review, iii. p. 542. 

3 See Professor G. T. Ascoli’s essay: Jnscrizioni inedite o mal note, 
Greche, Latine, Ebraiche di antichi sepoleri giudaici del Napolitano (Atti 
del IV. Congresso, p. 239). Firenze, 1880, 
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argue their connection with the Eastern Massoretic schools 
rather than with the Palestinian one at Tiberias. We 
shall see later on that Saadyah Gaon’s Arabic translations 
of Biblical books were very popular in the Yemen congre- 
gations. These translations reached them most probably 
from Egypt, since Yemen Rabbis seem to have come from 
that land. Jacob al-Fayyumi, who corresponded with 
Maimonides (about 1160), was a compatriot of Saadyah, 
who is also called al-Fayyumi, although born at Dilaz in 
Egypt.’ The late J. Sappir thought that Jacob was even 
of the family of Saadyah Gaon, which may be the case, but 
there are no proofs for it. 

According to Benjamin of Tudela (about 1175), there 
were Jews in Yemen, and learned men amongst them, but 
the passage in which the Yemen Jews are mentioned? is in 
a very corrupt state, and besides, Benjamin not having 
visited this country himself, it would be hazardous to draw 
any conclusion from the information he supplies. But it is 
evident from the introductory words of Maimonides to his 
letter, addressed to Jacob al-Fayyumi, that the congrega- 
tions of Yemen were not devoid of learning. Maimonides 
addresses his letter to Jacob, and in general to all our 
eminent brethren, the wise of the congregations of Yemen 
Qoxn yoxa mbmpn smson >> aps ims b> 452) ; 
and further on he speaks of “those who meditate all day 
in the law of Moses, and walk in the way which R. Ashi 
(the supposed compiler of the Bab. Talmud) taught” (95) 
wR DTN IS by Mwy Ans on on). Again, 
Maimonides says that these Yemen congregations observe 
the precepts not only strictly, but also with knowledge 
(an>npas opp Ta Myson 4D owpn), and he blesses 
God for the mercy he had upon the distant congregations, 
enabling them to observe the precepts (N? "WN DWM JN 





1 See Dr, A. Harkavy, in the Jsraelitische Monatsschrift. Berlin, 1891 ; 
No, 2. 
4 Ed. Asher, translation, p. 113, sqq. 
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DYNA OYSS OP sw) Pm wasps maw.) And at 
the end of the letter Maimonides states “ that he answers 
in Arabic, so that women and children should understand 
it, and be encouraged to stand firm by the Law,” but he 
does not make any allusion to the weak state of learning 
in Yemen. Where is the proof, then, that in the eighth 
century they knew less about the Law than Jews in other 
countries? And as to the assertion that the Talmud did 
not reach Yemen, it seems to us a pure imagination, as we 
shall see further on. They themselves have a tradition, 
according to J. Sappir,’ that before they received the 
compendium of Maimonides, they made their ritual de- 
cisions from the Talmud and other traditions. Only after. 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah reached them, together with 
the letter to Jacob al-Fayyumi, they sent men to Egypt 
to find out the truth about Maimonides, and after a 
favourable report concerning his wisdom, learning and 
piety, they received him and his works as their guide. So 
far indeed does their veneration for him go that they 
include him in the wtp, adding 779" 72 Mw» sor ~YT1D5,? 
“and in the life of Moses ben Maimon.” Their chief study 
now, Sappir adds, is the compendium of Maimonides, with- 
out taking notice of any other casuist; in general they do 
not care for hairsplitting discussions (91595); all they want 
is the final decision, which they find ready to hand in 
Maimonides’ work. Later on they got hold of Joseph 
Caro’s Shulhan Aruch, which they studied with the same 
object as they had studied Maimonides’ code, viz., only for 
the final Halakhah. We possess numerous treatises of their 
schools, it is true, comparatively modern, on Shehitah 
and Bedigah,? but there is no trace of strange words, 
as found in Eldad’s Halakhas, and surely if they had been 
once in use with the Jews in Yemen, with whom we may 





1 Eben Sappir, i., p. 53. 

2 These words are not found in the MSS. of the Yemen Siddur. 

3 See M. Halévy’s account in the Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. 
Paris: 1873, p. 589. 
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safely count those of Aden, they would not have com- 
pletely disappeared; the conservatism of the Jews would 
not allow-of such a supposition. 

We come now to the chief object of our paper, viz., the 
literary productions of the Jews in Yemen after Mai- 
monides’ letter to Jacob al-Fayyumi. 

Like the Spanish school in the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries, the Yemen Jews paid more attention to grammar, 
massorah, lexicography, exegesis, poetry and philosophy, 
than to casuistical discussions. The Franco-German schools, 
which remained in the background in these branches of © 
studies, with few exceptions, produced, on the other hand, 
a huge pilpulic literature. Of course, all the schools east 
and west degenerated later on through the introduction of 
the Kabbalistic forgeries. Mysticism always possesses 
great power of attraction, and more especially in times of 
persecution and unhappiness. 

BisLE.—The largest number of the Yemen MSS. re- 
present those which contain copies of the Pentateuch, with 
the Targum, and often with Saadyah Gaon’s Arabic trans- 
lation. None of these MSS., as far as they are known now, 
are older than the fourteenth century. For the Hebrew text 
the common vowel points are now employed, whilst in the 
Targum the superlinear system of punctuation is still in 
use. The Haftaroth are usually copied in a special volume ; 
the Yemen rite does not differ much from the Ashkenazic, 
which came most likely from Babylonia. The five Megil- 
loth are also copied in special volumes with an Arabic 
translation and an Arabic commentary, which is not by 
Saadyah. The one on Ecclesiastes has lately been recog- 
nised as that of Judah ibn Ghayath,! imported probably 
from Egypt. Rarer are the copies containing the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa with and without the Targum. 
The Bible is called with them Tadj, “crown” ("M>). The 





1 See Dr. Jacob Loewy’s dissertation : Libri Kohelet versio arabica quam 
composuit ibn Ghiyath, Berlin, 1881, 
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Massorah, when put in the margin, is remarkably correct. 
The Pentateuch MSS. are sometimes preceded by a gram- 
matical treatise originally written in Arabic with the title of 
Tidjan, which was afterwards translated with many additions 
into Hebrew. The latter was edited with copious notes 
by M.J. Derenbourg, of Paris, in the Journal Asiatique, 1870, 
under the supposed title of Manuel de Lecteur (Sp AN). 
The Arabic text exists in several MSS., and is awaiting 
publication. This grammatical treatise, which is the only 
one known to be in the possession of the Yemen Jews, was 
believed by the late J. Sappir to be by Saadyah Gaon, 
but to judge from the context this cannot be the case. We 
have to mention a special compilation of a Massorah by 
Yahya Salih, edited by Dr. Ginsburg, with the fictitious 
title yam rmionen. 

It seems from J. Sappir’s report that the Massorah is 
even now a special branch of study with the Yemen Jews, 
and more especially with the official readers. Their pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew is very minute and accurate accord- 
ing to the tonic accents. Possibly the Yemen Jews retain 
the old tradition of reciting Biblical passages, for it is 
different from that of the Spanish and German Jews. 
Moreover they have special tunes for the accents on the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, and more 
especially for the three poetical books called Max, viz., Job, 
Proverbs, and Psalms, which, as it is known, have a special 
system of accentuation.’ 

CoMMENTARIES.—Few commentaries were written by 
Yemen Jews in comparison with the large number pro- 
duced by the Jews of other countries. We have already 





1 This is the title of the Hebrew translation of Judah ben Balam’s 
grammatical treatise composed in Arabic. See Dr. W. Wickes’ book, A 
Treatise on the Accentuation of the Twenty-one so-called Prose Books of the 
Old Testament. Oxford, 1887, p. xi. 

? The Massorah, Vol. III., Supplement, 1885, fol. 53, sgq. 

3 See Dr. W. Wickes’ book: A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three 
so-called Poetical Books of the Old Testament. Oxford, 1881. 
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mentioned that they studied the Bible chiefly with the aid 
of Saadyah’s translation and commentary. It would seem 
from marginal notes in copies of Biblical MSS. coming 
from Yemen that they also possessed the commentary of 
Rashi, of D. Qamhi, of Moses ben Nahman, and of Isaac 
Armaah; whether in printed editions or in MS. cannot 
be said with certainty. Most likely they had them in 
both forms, for we saw in a dealer’s hand a copy of the 
Rabbinical Bible, printed on vellum, brought from Yemen ; 
on the other hand, in the list (privately printed) of the 
MSS. in possession of Mr. Ephraim Deinard, formerly of . 
Odessa, now in New York, mention is made of a copy of 
Rashi on the Pentateuch with an epitome of the ya 
mmr by Jacob ben Asher on the margin (page 4). In 
the year 1339 Nathaniel ben Isaiah composed a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch in Arabic, which contains more 
Midrash than exegesis, and a little later Saadyah ben 
David of Aden (al-Adeni) wrote another in Arabic, of 
which the portions dealing with Genesis and Exodus are 
still extant. Both commentaries are to be found amongst 
the MSS. in the Bodleian Library. We are not certain 
whether Abraham ben Solomon, author of an interesting 
and valuable compilation of a commentary on the Pro- 
phets, was of Yemen, but the MSS. of this compilation in 
the British Museum and the Bodleian Library were written 
in that country. 

TALMUD.—We have already mentioned the supposition 
that there was no trace of a copy of the Talmud in Yemen. 
That may have been the case in earlier times, but amongst 
the Deinard MSS. we find MSS. of the Gemara 1, of mz°2; 
2,of orp; 3, of yop wim; 4, of moun; 5, of oar; 
written on paper by David ben Meoded. Herr Deinard 
states that the Mishnah is not in the same order as in our 
printed text ; the word po» is sometimes given for Mw”, 
which is also noticeable in MSS. coming from Egypt. On 
the margins are extracts from Maimonides’ -)27 (Mishneh 
Thorah). On the margin of No. 4 a short commentary is 
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to be found, and glosses containing opinions of some 
Gaonim, viz., Natronoi, Aha and Haya, R. Ephraim, of a 
certain Judah ben Isaac, and also a gloss headed Sy wrmvp 
ypsop. In No. 5, on the margin, are glosses extracted from 
the Arukh of R. Nathan and from the Siphrd. To judge 
from all these glosses, to which we shall have to add many 
others, one might perhaps conclude that Yemen was once 
well stocked with important works on all branches of 
learning, which were gradually destroyed when the country 
was pillaged by the Arabs. Perhaps some works will still 
be found through visits of travellers into the more interior 
parts of the country. We do not know what has become 
of Mr. Deinard’s MSS. If not sold in America, one of our 
great libraries ought to endeavour to acquire them. 

More common with the Yemen Jews are copies of the 
apy py by Jacob Habib (containing the Agadic passages 
of the B. Talmud) ; of Maimonides’ Arabic commentaries on 
the Mishnah, and his books of precepts, also in Arabic. On 
the margin of a MS. of the former work on the part ty19, 
we see glosses extracted from a work by }7wW7 73h, ée., 
Abner bar Ner hash-Sharoni; it seems that Abner wrote 
a twofold commentary, a lesser and a larger one, to judge 
from the following words } wr 7aN>7T NOW NWTYDA PY 
pwrwpr sw, “See in the lesser commentary by Ibn hash- 
Sharon.” If we are not mistaken this MS. is now in the 
British Museum. 

There exists an Arabic super-commentary on Maimonides’ 
commentary on the Mishnah, by Saadyah ben David al- 
Adeni, composed in the years 1478 to 1483. He is also the 
author of Liturgical pieces and rules on Calendar (MS. 
in the Bodl. Library, 619 to 622 and 1632 a, 5). 

MiprasHIM.—The father of this Saadyah is the compiler 
of the “Great Midrash” on the Pentateuch, which Mr. 
Schechter is preparing for publication. We know already 
by articles of Dr. Hoffmann of Berlin and Dr. Levi of 
Breslau, that David made great use of the unknown 
Mekhiltha, by Simeon ben Yohai; from Mr. Schechter’s 
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edition, however, we hope to learn more precise information 
on it, and perhaps of some unexpected discovery of other 
Midrashim. None of the MSS. known of this Midrash 
bear the name of the compiler, but his name is given in 
another Midrash composed after him, as mentioned below.! 
In a MS. of this Midrash on Genesis, in the possession of 
Mr. Deinard, we read the full name of the compiler, as 
follows: ‘7098 mony 7/32 TNT Ay 72 Bay wy 
77Ty M2TH2—* Midrash of our Master and Rabbi the Light 
of the West, David, son of R. Amram al-Adeni.” The 
MSS. of this Midrash, of which there are numerous copies, © 
will be enumerated and described by Mr. Schechter. 
Another Midrash was composed in 1430 by the physician 
Zechariah (Yahya) ben Solomon, with the title of wom 
yonn. It consists chiefly of homilies on the Pentateuch, 
the Haftaroth, and the books of Esther and Lamentations, 
of an ethical and philosophical character, in accordance 
with the theories of Maimonides. From his quotations? 
we can also see that there were books in Yemen; the 
compiler mentions, besides Saadyah Gaon and Maimonides, 
also Ibn Djanah (the dictionary ?), the philosopher R. 
Hasdai (probably Hasdai Crescas), and the Khozari (of 
Judah hal-Levi). A third Midrashic compilation on the 
Pentateuch (mostly of a philosophical character based upon 
Maimonides) was composed in the year 1484 to 1493 by 
David al-Lawani, with the title of snm>s rb>s wam— 
“ A short but sufficient Midrash.” The compiler states that 
he had read of old authors the following: the Bereshith 
Rabba, the Mekhiloth (sic), the Sifra, the Sifré, the Yelam- 
denu, and the Tanhuma; of later ones he mentions Rashi, 
the Leqah Tob of Tobiah ben Eliezar, and the Commen- 
taries of Qamhi. Of the works of his contemporaries he 
used the Midrash compiled by the Seqili, who went from 
Syria to Aden*; that by David al-Adeni, of which we have 





1 See at the foot of this page. 
2 Catalogue of Berlin, by Dr. Steinschneider, p. 71 qq. 
3 See Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. ii., p. 333, 
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previously spoken; and many others current in Yemen 
(enumerated in the Bodleian Catalogue, No. 2,493). Let us 
add that fragments of MSS. of the Pirge di R. Eliezer 
written in Yemen, reached some libraries. 

CasuIstTIcs.—Besides commentaries on the Mishnah by 
Maimonides, the Yemen Rabbis also possessed a few copies 
of his Mishneh Torah, which they quote under the title of 
72n, which is the usual title given in Eastern casuistical 
books. Treatises on Shehitah and Bedigah, or commen- 
taries on them, are a favourite subject of the Yemen 
Jews. They are by Yahya Salih, Musa el-Hadhari, by 
Isaac ben Abraham 73), David ben Solomon, Vital, Yahya, 
‘p25, by some anonymous writer ; others will be found 
later on. Most of these treatises are in Arabic. 

KaBBALAH. — Besides glosses on commentaries and on 
the prayers, they possess the Bahir, the Zohar (with 
a Commentary on Leviticus in possession of Mr. Deinard), 
Kabbalistic pieces of Nachmanides, the writings of 
Isaac Loria, Hayyim Vita!, Moses Zakkuth, and others. 
A MS. recently acquired by the British Museum (Or. 
4,115), with the title of mabw om, contains a Kab- 
balistical treatise, consisting of thirteen chapters, by 
Solomon ben David Kohen, composed for his son. In 
the preface the author says that he had at his 
disposal the following works: am ‘Dy apy Ayn ‘oD 
377 0) mab ‘07 ANTON ADTs) TN yw ‘07 ONDNT 
mn /D) DYNAM AMT ‘Oo ows waw) MNT ‘OD MN 
SAND Toys ‘Oo wa “9 ‘D7 Boys AM wot) 942 yw) 
yaa>n. 

SIpDUR (PRAYER Book).—Next to copies of the Penta- 
teuch, the Yemen MSS. are richest in copies of the Prayer- 
book. Naturally, each synagogue, at least, would possess 
one or more copies of it. The ritual rules are in Arabic; 
the Hebrew text is provided with superlinear vowel-points; 
the commentaries are in Arabic and Hebrew; the latter are 
overfilled with Kabbalistical explanations and applications. 
The Pirge Aboth is provided with a rational Hebrew com- 
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mentary, the Lamentations with a kind of Midrash in the 
guise of acommentary. The Megillath Antiochos is usually 
given in.Aramaic and Arabic. At the end there are the 
rules for the calendar, by which the date of each copy can 
be approximatively fixed. (We find, also, a separate treatise 
on calendar. See below, p. 620.) The Yemen liturgies ap- 
proach closely to the Spanish rite, from which the Yemen 
Jews have borrowed nearly all the hynns—viz., those of 
Solomon ben Gebirol, of Abraham and Moses Ben Ezra, of 
Judah Halevi, and of a few other authors. Most of the 
elegies for the ninth of Ab are borrowed from the German” 
rite. There is no trace in them of early Piyyutim before 
Saadyah Gaon, and not even of the liturgical poems by him 
or his contemporaries. This absence is difficult to explain, 
unless they possessed a separate hymn-book, as is the case 
with the Selihoth, and, as we shall show in another article, 
to have been the case with the Yotzroth in Egypt. We 
have already said that the Yemen rite nearly approaches 
the Spanish rite; but there are many original points, for 
instance, in the Hoshanoth and in some benedictions. We 
hope that some one will undertake a new edition of Zunz’s 
Kitus, and enlarge it by aid of the discoveries of previously 
unknown rites. The copies of the Yemen Prayer-book, as 
far as it is known, are not older than the fifteenth century, 
when the Spanish rite was already spread throughout the 
East, including Egypt. It is, therefore, possible that the 
Yemen rite was influenced by the Egyptian, with which 
country Yemen had most intimate communication. 
PoETRY.—Special books of hymns, mixed with poetical 
pieces, in Hebrew and Arabic, with the Arabic metre, have 
reached European libraries. They contain hymns by the 
leading Spanish poets which we have mentioned above, 
and these are followed by the compositions of native poets, 
chiefly of Yahya al-Dhahri (Zechariah ben Saadyah) and 
the members of the family el-Shebzi. These comparatively 
modern hymnologists show considerable taste and talent, 
and their Arabic compositions may prove useful for the 
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knowledge of the Yemen dialect. We do not know any 
MS. containing only profane poetry. One exception is 
made by the above-mentioned Zechariah ben Saadyah, who 
imitated al-Harizi, and composed, in 1573, forty-five maqa- 
mahs, with the title -oven 'D (“book of morals”). The 
dialogue is here carried on between Mordecai of Sidon and 
Abner of Teman. Our poet depicts with vivid colours the 
calamities which so often befell the Jews of Yemen. This 
probably caused the destruction of many old books. 
Harizi’s maqamahs seem to have been current in Yemen, 
as can be seen from the MS. copy of the »y2mn (Bodl. 
Library, No. 25, 17), which was written in Yemen. Harizi 
dedicated it in this MS. to Shemariah ben David, who had 
the title of Naghid. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.—We have said that R. Jonah ibn 
Djannah is quoted in Yemen MSS., but none of his 
writings have as yet been found in Yemen. On the other 
hand, copies of R. Thanhum of Jerusalem’s Arabic Dic- 
tionary to the Mishnah exist in the Bodleian Library, 
and one in that of Baron David de Giinzburg at St. 
Petersburg. Here also the marginal glosses show the 
existence in Yemen of many works which are now lost. 

PHILOsOoPHY.—Maimonides’ philosophical treatise, The 
Guide of the Perplexed, was much read in the original 
Arabic in Yemen; this is, perhaps, the only philosophical 
work which reached Yemen, to judge from the MSS. which 
J. Sappir saw among the Jews there. From fragments found 
in bindings we see that they copied in Hebrew characters 
Averroes’ Arabic commentaries on Aristotle, as well as some 
mathematical and astronomical treatises of Arabic authors. 
But for this branch of learning, cultivated by the Jews of 
Yemen, a newly acquired MS. by the British Museum, Or. 
4,104, gives much information, and, moreover, it mentions 
distinctly Samuel ben Jacob as the author of the Halakhot 
on Shehitah and Bedigah. 





1 See Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. iii., p. 543. 
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The following are the contents of the MS. Or. 4,104, as 
far as we could make them out from a rather hasty inspec- 
tion, prior to its acquisition by the authorities of the 
British Museum! :— 

It begins (1) with a treatise in Arabic on Shehitah, 
divided into twelve chapters; the Babylonian Talmud is 
quoted with the words ‘we ™ 793; at the end of the 
eighth chapter the name of Hananiah, son of Joshuah, is 
quoted as a commentator of a part of the treatise. (2.) A 
similar treatise, opening with a poem, wherein the names 
of Saadyah ben Y’abets and Saadyah ben Mas’ud are’ 
praised, and in the last line Saadyah ben Zechariah names 
himself as the compiler of the book, written at Aden in the 
year 1619 Sel., equal to 1308 a.p. It is arranged in the form 
of question and answer, and the introduction is written in 
Hebrew and in rhymed prose, by Ibn al-Hawas (ON 1s). 
He made use, besides of the Talmud, of the works of Mai- 
monides and the Geonim Yehudai and Saadyah, also of 
Samuel ben Jacob, of a commentary of Abraham Mai- 
monides, and of the Geonim in Yemen (7.7 ‘w 38 %39N29)) 
viz., Yahyah ben Saad, Yahyah ben Shalom, Saadyah ben 
Mas’ud and Saadyah ben Ya’abets hab-Babli. In the 
course of an Arabic introduction, the compiler mentions 
the full title of Samuel ben Jacob’s treatise and an un- 
known treatise by Saadyah Gaon, saying, MANY 7 ONT) 
Seyaw and peymbs AMT yNrmabs ADNon ays AbNoTbs 
SND OD seys>s mtyp oan ond yn) 9’2’t apy 72 
Abs osDms Sy mb stow Apne. This treatise, which 
consists of nine chapters, is followed by the answers of 
Yahyah ben Saadyah. The compiler also quotes the fol- 
lowing passage of Saadyah Gaon’s commentary on Leviticus, 
saying, JN JATMION ADNOT ND) TTYD “27 wD. Ty wrEN 
bb> yo0 12 PS TON. (3.) A similar treatise by Hana- 





1 On examination of British Museum MS,, Or. 4,104, we find that 
Sections 1-6 have been probably detached by the vendor of the MS, s> 
that the portion that reached the Museum begins with the item here 
numbered (6). 
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niah ben Joshuah, consisting of fifteen chapters, in 
which also Saadyah, Samuel, and Haya Gaon are 
quoted. (4.) Another similar treatise in Arabic by Hasin 
el-Dhamari (™S25s), consisting of eleven chapters. 
(5.) Another anonymous treatise, the text of which is in 
Hebrew, and the commentary in Arabic, has the following 
superscription: DMS Oy 235 YnS oly Ds +» Ow2 

pS Swe | oA Sinwmw man mony mdm sway. 
It contains large extracts from the treatise of R. Samuel, 
and also from Saadyah’s above-mentioned treatise. (6.) A 
treatise on the calendar by Joseph hal-Levi ben R. Japhet 
hal-Levi, disciple of R. Solomon ben R. Benayah, with the 
title of Ssnw» 73, “Lamp of Israel,” composed in the year 
1731 Sel., or 5180 a.M., equal to 1420 4.D. It is divided into 
fourteen chapters and is written in Arabic, but is followed 
by a partial translation into Hebrew. (7.) Another Arabic 
treatise follows, perhaps by the same author, on Geometry, 
with the title of AMNon>s ANN, “ Book of Measuring” ; at 
the end is an Arabic poem of astronomical contents, with 
the following superscription: 745s Dy YS ~WpPDOS SNP 
saavoOS MINTS TPYD 72 MM Noy, by Hamza ibn Said 
el-Harazi, evidently a Mussulman. 

This is followed by the dates of births, and extended 
astronomical tables by a later hand, which ends with the 
following note: wD 4 SDA DW App 21> ANZ 
NDIZ NON DIE PN ON ys Mw YS TON mM IT sMbs 
yp ‘nN Mans mM ow osbe mawoow 4p ‘nm ADIN 
mn bs bya oo > mn mwen man ye. mo son 
snsze 3y. “Says Yahya ibn Yaish el-Hamri. This is the 
mystery in Isaiah xix. 13, Read Zan’a instead of Zoan, which 
will perish, that means that strong kings will govern one 
after another, and the time of the eighth is the time of the 
redemption, when the Messiah will reveal himself.” (8.) 
Next comes a mathematical treatise in Arabic, divided into 
fifteen chapters, with following superscriptica: 28> 

Sy Nod tos AN>bown bm op oxmbs 7D5oN AM NYD 
WNT TTS Saxs>s Sensbs obsvbos onps>os mp bans 
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SOMNDON 792 °2N SN TaD, by Mohammed ibn Abi Bekr 
el-Farisi, again a Mohammedan author. 

On the-margin is to be found by a later hand an historical 
treatise concerning Yemen in Arabic, written partly with 
Hebrew and partly with Arabic characters. The last three 
pages contain (1) note on the Al-Magest, attributed to 
Ptolemy, by Tabit ben Qorrah, with the title non aNn> 
‘uous; (2) a treatise on geometry, which begins as 
follows: OFM28 72 TAM 72 Tams bade Ow TDS pwhs Op 
SONDWN YD STEN TD yas IN INISNON PPI OND ywNoN 
Msmonnbds, by Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Abraham el- 
Ash’ari, also a Mohammedan writer. 

We can see from this brief sketch that the Yemen Jews, 
in spite of their small numbers and long-continued troubles, 
were productive in literary works, and displayed more taste 
than the Polish-Ashkenazic Rabbis. 

A. NEUBAUER. 





APPENDIX TO PAGE 608. 


The late J. Sappir draws the following conclusions :—He says that 
the date of this epitaph is really 20, of the Seleucidean era, which 
began about the time of Simon the Just, for the thousands, according 
to him, are never left out. Consequently the Jewish settlement at 
Aden must have taken place after the destruction of the first Temple. 
The next deduction is that square characters, in which these epitaphs 
are written, must have been the old writing of the Hebrews, and not 
those brought from Syria and introduced by Ezra.! Of course the 
last conclusion is completely erroneous, for we know from the 
Siloam inscription what form of writing was in use with the Jews 
during the first Tewple. These epitaphs contain not only formule 
which presuppose the belief in the immortality of the soul, and words 
which point to a late date, eg., NYWY , DY NW; but also abbre- 
viations, like 1’ (13IN 9 AN) IYI (TY 2 1M), which, if strange 
enough in inscriptions of the eighth century (we do not find them in 
the epitaphs of the same date, or even a little later in Italy)? are 





1 See Studia Bibliea, iii., p. 12. ? See above p. 608. 
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inadmissible so early as 300 Bc. The Arabic names for women, 
such as NONDN for 731' “ Dove,” 115 for 1225 Pearl, 73‘DN for 7N 
are also curious. The names of the months are the same as those of 
which the Talmud says that the Jews brought them from Babylonia ; 
the month of Iyyar has in these epitaphs the Arabic form “S'S. 
Considering all these strange words and formule, we feel obliged 
to reject Sappir’s opinion as to the date of the epitaphs of Aden, and 
to side with the almost unanimous opinion that they are of the eighth 
century A.D. 
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A TENTATIVE CATALOGUE OF BIBLICAL 
METAPHORS.'! 


ort d€ péya piv To éxdor@ Tay cipnucver mpendvtws xpyoOat .... wOAV 
b€ péyiorov To peradopixdy eivat. povov yap Tovro ovte map’ GAdov éoTe 
AaBeiv, edprias re onpeinv eotiv’ Td yap ed perahépew 7d TO Gporov Oewpety - 
a ARISTOTLE, Poetics, xxii. 
I THINK it would repay his trouble if a real scholar were 
to write a good monograph upon Biblical metaphors. Such 
a scholar would first of all consider them from a purely 
literary point of view, showing their peculiar excellences 
and defects, and how far they obey or transgress the canons 
of metaphor drawn up in various ages, from Aristotle in 
the Rhetoric down to Messrs. Abbott and Seeley in our own 
day. The real scholar would then illustrate them from 
comparative literature, firstly from cognate religious 
writings such as the Babylonian and Assyrian hymns in 
which even a glance at Zimmern and Sayce is enough to 
show many a suggestive parallel; then from other branches 
of Oriental literature ; and lastly, he would supply us with 
an adequate number of similar or contrasted metaphors 
from the literatures of Greece and Rome. And these 
parallels, as the most literary, most beautiful and most 
sympathetic of all, would also be the most profitable and 
interesting. This is what the real scholar would do, and, 
as I said before, it would, I think, be well worth doing. 
Bishop Lowth, in his lectures on “Hebrew Poetry,” has 
some chapters on Metaphors, Similes, Comparisons and 
Personifications, treated somewhat in this way ; but though 
the student of the history of Biblical interpretation will 





1 A Lecture delivered at the Jews’ College Literary Society, on May 
24th, 1891. 
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find them quite worth reading, they will not supply the 
scholar with much raw material for his work. 

It is just a little such material which I have put together 
here in a survey of the Biblical metaphors themselves, 
divided off into classes and categories. Towards the pro- 
duction of the desired monograph I hope that even this im- 
perfect catalogue may be of use. 

One has to remember that similes and metaphors, when 
consciously used, are mainly to be looked for and found in 
poetry. This is also the case in the Bible. There are, 
indeed, a few metaphors in the Pentateuch and the historical 
books, but the vast proportion are elsewhere. But with a 
single exception the poetical books of the Bible were not 
written as mere poetry, with no ulterior object beyond 
pleasure or artistic satisfaction. They are didactic or 
liturgical, and their metaphors and similes were probably 
in very few cases only elaborated with a deliberate eye to 
artistic effect. The single exception is, of course, the love 
poem of Canticles. In Canticles the metaphors are mainly 
confined to elaborate comparisons of the hero and heroine, 
and of every portion of their bodies, with various animate 
and inanimate objects of nature. Some of these are of 
exquisite propriety, some at once daring and yet apposite. 
Has the glory of a woman’s beauty and the overwhelming 
impression which it produces ever been more nobly ex- 
pressed than in the famous lines, “ Who is she that looketh 
forth as the dawn, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible asan army with banners?” (vi. 10). It would be in- 
teresting to compare the images of the Canticles with the 
images in the love poetry of Greece and Persia, and to trace 
their possible influence in our own great specimens of erotic 
poetry, such as the “ Venus and Adonis” and the “ Britain’s 
Ida.” But as the Canticles lie quite outside the remaining 
mass of Biblical poetry, I do not propose to consider them 
further in the present essay. 

In the Psalms metaphorical language is mainly employed 
to illustrate and impress the leading religious conceptions. 
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Thus we have a number of metaphors about God and his 
dealings with Israel and the nations. Divine punishment 
and beneficence, prosperity and sin, Israel’s glory and its 
enemies’ discomfiture, form the standing subjects which it 
is sought to illustrate by metaphor. Of the prophets the 
Book of Isaiah provides by far the largest number, and by 
far the best. Jeremiah’s literary style is not one of his 
strongest points, while Ezekiel, in his metaphors as in his 
descriptions generally, shows exaggeration and a heavy 
hand. In the Book of Proverbs metaphors to illustrate 
general ethical ideas are naturally appropriate; but there - 
are surprisingly few of them, except in the 25th, 26th, and 
27th chapters. Among a good many metaphors in Job are 
some of the most striking, elaborate and poetical in all 
Scripture. 

There are comparatively few fully worked-out similes in 
the Hebrew Bible. This is due, I suppose, to the fact that 
the similes are not used as ornament, but as illustration. 
In compensation for this curtness we often find a number of 
short, pregnant similes used one after another to illustrate 
the same idea. 

Thus, to take an example from Hosea: the prophet declares 
that the sinners among his people shall disappear in 
the Judgment, “like a morning cloud, or like the dew 
which early passes away, or as the chaff which is 
driven with a whirlwind out of the threshing floor, or 
as the smoke out of the lattice” (xiii.3). Even the worked- 
out similes are far shorter than the similes of Homer 
for, “as a rule, they but tersely mark the point of 
comparison, and dispense with non-essential details.” ! 
Very frequently, indeed, the simile is altogether dispensed 
with, and we get instead the true metaphor, without com- 
parison or middle term.’ 





1 Jebb’s Homer, p. 29; and cf. Lowth, Lectwres (Eng. Tr.), vol. I., p. 274. 


2 The prevalence of metaphor may on Aristotelian principles be looked 
upon asa merit. For the simile (sicwy) which is a perapopa dtagipovea 
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Bishop Lowth has several acute observations about 
Biblical similes and metaphors. Their excellence, he thinks, 
is shown in their purity, their directness and their per- 
spicuity. The last quality is partly due to the fact that the 
material of which the metaphors are made is taken mainly 
from common and familiar objects. The new idea is illus- 
trated by well-known analogies. Secondly, there is a con- 
sistency in the Biblical use of metaphors, a certa fere ratio 
cé via, the maintenance of a recepta quaedam, consuetudinis 
norma, as he expresses it, which impresses them upon 
the imagination. Both observations are true. Many 
metaphors in the Bible recur at the proper places with 
almost wearisome iteration. Of these I shall naturally 
cite only a few of the best examples in each case. Lowth 
is equally accurate in the statement that the metaphors are 
almost invariably taken from common and familiar objects. 
As in Homer, so in the Bible, “subjective imagery, from 
sensation or thought, is extremely rare ” (Jebb, Ibid, p. 31). 
We should not now, however, be at equal pains with the 
dear, pedantic, pompous old bishop to prove the propriety 
of metaphors from the common world of every day. 

The writers of the Bible and its first hearers or readers 
lived a much more out-of-door life than we do, and were 
thus more familiar with the simpler processes of nature. 
‘Town life suggested few metaphors to them. By far the 
greater bulk come from nature, from the animate and 
inanimate world, as well as from agricultural and _ pastoral 
life. L[ propose now to begin my survey or index with 
instances of metaphors from the animal kingdom, from beasts 
and birds and insects. 

Let us take the wild beasts first. Among these, both in 
the Bible and in Homer, the lion occupies the foremost 
place. Lions of more than one variety, during the Biblical 
period, “ had their lairs in the forests which have perished 





rooPiae is nrrov nob, Ore pakporipwo’ Kai ob éyeL WE TOdTO éKEiVvO* OVKOUVY 


obde Syrsi ruovto y Puyyn. Cdehet. IIT. 10, § 3.) 
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with them, and in the cane brakes of the Jordan.”! The 
lion may be either the emblem of irresistible hostility, or of 
proud and-fearless confidence. Thus, Israel’s enemies are 
frequently compared to a lion, and their war-shout to its 
roaring. So in Isaiah, of the Assyrian, “A roar has he 
like that of the lioness; he roareth like the young lions, 
growling and catching the prey, and carrying it away safe, 
so that none can rescue” (v. 29). The Psalmist’s enemy 
“lurks in a hiding-place as a lion in his lair” (x. 9). One 
metaphor alludes to the family life of the royal beast, 
“who tears in pieces enough for his whelps, and strangles 
fur his lionesses, and fills his holes with prey, and his dens 
with ruin” (Nahum ii. 11-13). God himself is compared to 
a lion, both as Israel’s enemy (Hosea v. 14) and as his pro- 
tector (e.g., Hosea xi. 10; Isaiah xxxi. 4), In what has 
been called by Delitzsch the most Homeric simile in Isaiah, 
we are told how, “ Like as the lion with the young lion 
growls over his prey, against whom there is called a troop 
of shepherds, at their cry he is not dismayed, and at their 
noise he is not cast down; so shall the Lord of Hosts come 
down to fight for Zion” (xxxi. 4). Conflicts between 
shepherds and lions were clearly frequent. Thus, the few 
to be saved from the judgment are compared to the issue of 
a fight when “the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of 
a lion two legs or a piece of an ear” (Amos iii. 12). 

From another point of view Israel or its princes are 
compared to lions. Judah is described as a lion in the 
blessing of Jacob, Gad and Dan in the blessing of Moses. 
In one of his formal lamentations, Ezekiel typifies the land 
or people of Judah under the figure of a lioness, while 
the hapless kings, Joahaz and Jehoiachin, are her whelps. 
In Balaam’s “parables” Israe] is the lion who couches at 
his ease, and whom none can stir up against his will 
(Numbers xxiii. 24, xxiv. 9), while Micah predicts that the 
remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many peoples, 





! Tristram’s Natural History of the Bible, p. 116. 
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“as a lion among the beasts of the forest, as a young 
lion among the flocks of sheep, who, if he go through, 
both treadeth down, and teareth in pieces, and none can 
deliver” (v. 7). 

Other wild beasts which are used for similes are the 
bear, the leopard and the wolf, jackals and foxes, the 
antelope, the wild ass and “ wild ox.” The she bear, bereft 
of her whelps, is a familiar image of terror, yet a fool in 
his folly is an even worse thing to meet, according to the 
proverb (Prov. xvii. 12; ep. 2Sam. xvii. 8). Enemies are often 
compared to these creatures.! Their peculiar cry supplies 
the motive of the comparison in the case of the bear and 
the jackal (Is. lix.11; Micah i. 8). To the fox, who burrows 
in ruins, Ezekiel compares the false prophets who widen 
the social breach (xiii. 4). The sons of Jerusalem who lie 
in a swoon, fainting, at the corners of the street, are likened 
to the antelope, who, after vain struggles, lies exhausted 
and motionless within the hunter’s net (Is. li. 20). One of 
the most famous metaphors in the Psalter is the comparison 
of the soul thirsting for nearer communion with God to 
the hind which pants for the water brooks (xlii. 2). 

Turning now to more domestic animals, we find the bull, 
which, after long enjoyment of free grazing in the forests 
or plains, often became wild (Tristram, p. 71), used to 
typify an enemy, just like the lion or the bear (Ps. 
xxii. 13; lxviii. 31). So, again, Israel is the bull. Thus 
in the Song of Moses, “Jeshurun waxed fat and 
kicked.” Balak fears that Israel may “lick up all 
which is round about as the ox licketh up the grass of the 
field” (Num. xxii. 4). Then we have a few references to 
the whip-training of the bullock for the yoke, and to the 
obstinacy of the heifer (Jer. xxxi. 18; Hosea iv. 16). 
The rejoicing of those who are saved after the Judgment 
is compared by Malachi to the gambolling of the calves 
who have been kept in their stalls through the winter and 





1 Cp. Hosea xiii. 8; Jer. v. 6; Ez. xxii. 27; Is. lvi. 9. 
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are let out into the fields with the spring (Mal. iii. 20). 
Isaiah’s famous contrast, ‘The ox knoweth its owner, and 
the ass its master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider ” (Is. i. 3), is not least appre- 
ciated by those who have seen the cattle brought down at 
close of day from the Swiss mountains and have watched 
how, as they pass through the long village street, they 
turn in, each one of them, at the proper door. The com- 
parison of Israel to a flock may be reserved for another 
connection. 

There are but few metaphors from the horse. This is but 
natural, seeing that cattle and not horses were used for agri- 
culture, while cavalry was always more characteristic of 
foreign than of native armaments. The impetuous hurry 
with which the people of Jerusalem pursue their ways of 
wickedness is compared by Jeremiah (viii. 6 ; see Cheyne) 
to the war-horse rushing into the battle. The flight of 
locusts is compared to the onset of cavalry in Joel (ii. 4). 
The surefootedness of the horse is apparently the motive 
of the simile that God led the Israelites through the 
Red Sea’s bed like horses through the wilderness, without 
stumbling (Is. Ixiii. 13, 14). From a religious point of 
view the horse and mule supply an effective metaphor to 
the Psalmist, “Be ye not as the horse or mule which has no 
understanding ; with bit and bridle, his harness, must he be 
tamed, else he will not come nigh unto thee” (xxxii. 9). 

It seems strange to us Westerns that the dog should only 
furnish images of hostility, opprobrium or contempt. The 
homes of our Biblical ancestors must have been the poorer 
and the sadder for the absence of both the dog and the 
cat. The cat is not mentioned in the Bible at all, while 
the dog, like the wild dogs of the East to-day, bears no 
resemblance to the dogs of our European homes. Even 
Homer, in spite of Argos, alludes mainly to the dog as a 
beast to hunt, and not as a friend to live with. The dogs 
that “fawn about their lord when he comes from the feast, 
for he always brings them the fragments that soothe their 
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mood ” (Od., X. 216), have clearly not reached a high level 
of canine development; one prefers the pure naturalism of 
the she-dog who “ paces round her tender puppies growl- 
ing, when she spies a man she knows not, and is eager to 
assail him” (Od., XX. 14). In the twenty-second Psalm, 
dogs, like bulls and lions, typify the wicked and the hostile, 
and the snarl and greed of the dog are elsewhere alluded 
to (cf. Isaiah lvi. 10,11; Ps. lix.7). A dog certainly objects 
to strangers meddling with his ears ; but it is really mourn- 
ful that the Proverbs only bring in the dog to refer to this 
and to one other more unpalatable quality (xxvi. 11, 17). 
In Job, indeed, the shepherd dog is mentioned once, but Dr. 
Tristram tells us that even in this capacity dogs were not 
used as with us for driving and seeking out the flocks, but 
only “for protecting them from the attacks of wolves and 
jackals by night ” (p. 78). 

Many metaphors are made up from the habits of birds, 
although, as Dr. Tristram points out, there are strangely 
few allusions to their singing (ep. Ps. civ. 12; Koh. xii. 
4; Cant. ii. 12). Very frequent is the reference to 
their capture by the fowler’s snare, which, with the 
net, whether for beasts or birds, is a regular and stand- 
ing metaphor for hidden danger and secret attack.' A 
Psalmist speaks of the snare breaking: “Our soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowler: the snare 
is broken, and we are escaped ” (exxiv. 7). Striking, though 
not consistently worked out, is the metaphor from bird- 
nesting in Isaiah of the Assyrian king: “ My hand reached 
as a nest the riches of peoples, and as a man gathereth for- 
saken eggs, I have gathered all the earth, and there was 
none that fluttered a wing, nor opened a beak, nor chirped ” 
(x. 14). Jehovah, to Israel’s foes as a lion undaunted by 
the shepherd’s cry, is to Jerusalem as a bird, who keeps 
circling round and round her nest when danger is in sight. 





1 Op, Ps, xxv. 15; xxxi.5 ; xxxv. 8; cxl. 6 ; Isaiah viii. 14 ; Ezek. xii, 13 ; 
Job xviii. 8,9. Sometimes the net is God's. 
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“Like birds hovering, so shall the Lord of Hosts shelter 


Jerusalem, sheltering and delivering, passing over and 
rescuing” (xxxi. 5). 

Not less effective is the simile in the Song of Moses 
(Deut. xxxii. 11) of the eagle teaching the eaglet to fly. “ As 
an eagle stirs up his young ones to fly, and flutters over 
them, and then (when they are weary) spreads forth his 
wings and bears them upon his pinions (home), so did 
Jehovah bear his people to their promised inheritance.” The 
Hebrew original is here illustrative of the usual desire of 
the Biblical authcrs not to waste time over their metaphors, 
but to come at once to the point. In this case the poet 
has actually transferred the latter portion of the simile to 
the object (here, God) with which the eagle is compared. The 
above inaccurate translation (as in tbe Authorised Version) 
makes the eagle the subject of all the details of the picture, 
whereas in the Hebrew the effect is somewhat marred by 
the fact that the spreading out of the wings and the bear- 
ing upon the pinions are applied to God instead of to the 
bird. That birds of prey train their young to flight 
and carry them when weary is quite correct: it is again 
alluded toin Exodus, “ Ye have seen what I did unto the 
Egyptians, when I bore you as on eagle’s wings, and brought 
you unto myself” (xix. 4). On the other hand, the sheltering 
wings of female birds, under which their young can find 
refuge and warmth, supply a frequent figure to the 
Psalmists." 

An interesting instance of a myth leaving behind it a 
metaphorical use of language is supplied by the second 
verse of Genesis i. Here we are told that the Spirit of God 
brooded or hovered over the face of the waters; now the 
same word is used in the Song of Moses for the eagle 
hovering over its young, and there seems little doubt that 
the conception has been, so to speak, watered down or rather 





Cp. Ps. xxxvi. 7; lvii. 21; xi.5; Ixiii.8; xci. 4. Ruth ii. 12. Cp. 
ZEsch. Humenides, 1002 : WadXadog 6’ bd wrepoig bvray Gera rarnp. 
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spiritualised up, from the old myth of the World Egg. That 
God’s spirit was compared with a bird we know from the 
stories in the Gospels. 

Isaiah had contrasted the spiritual denseness of Israel 
with the instinctive intelligence of the ass and the ox. 
Jeremiah (viii. 7) makes the sume contrast with birds. “The 
stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times (that is 
her period of migration), and the turtle and the swift and 
the crane observe the time of their coming; but my people 
know not the religion of Yahveh.” 

We may now collect the curt allusions to particular birds 
scattered through the Biblical metaphors. The eagle claims 
the first place. Unfortunately, however, the Hebrew 
Nesher, which we ordinarily translate eagle, is not an eagle 
at all, but a particular kind of vulture, known according to 
Dr. Tristram as the Griffon or great vulture, in Latin as the 
Gyps fulvus. This creature’s head is bald, a quality which 
is referred tu by Micah, whereas the eagle’s head is well 
covered with feathers. It is, however, not to be expected 
that we can give up “eagle ” in our translations for a bird 
with the evil associations of the vulture Our eagle or 
vulture, whichever he be, supplies material for many com- 
parisons which space forbids me to quote. Its swiftness is 
specially emphasised, and allusion is also made to its 
longevity and to its nests in the clefts of inaccessible rocks. 
Like the lion it typifies powerful kingdoms, such as Egypt 
and Assyria.” 

If the joyous song of birds is not often alluded 
to, their mournful notes are freyuently used to symbolise 
human lamentations. So with the ostrich, the crane, 
and the dove (Mic. i. 8; Is. xxxviii. 14; lix. 11). The 
last-named bird, in one or other of its numerous species, 
is a favourite with the Biblical poets. Israel is called 

tod’s turtledove, as opposed to the birds of prey its ene- 





1 But compare Job xxxix. 30 ; Proverbs xxx. 17 ; Tristram, p. 174. 
2 Compare 2 Sam. i. 23 ; Is. xl. 31; Jer. xlix. 16; Ob.4; Micahi. 16; 
Job ix. 26; Ps. ciii. 5 ; Ezekiel xvii. 1-10. 
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mies. Hosea, however, compares Ephraim to a dove in a 
less flattering manner : Ephraim is like a silly dove without 
understanding ; they avoid the hawk by falling into the 
net of the fowler (vii. 11, 12, see Cheyne). Elsewhere refer- 
ence is made to the wild rock pigeon’s precipitous dwelling- 
places : “ O ye that dwell in Moab, leave the cities and dwell 
in the rock, and be like the dove that maketh her nest across 
the precipice on the rock’s mouth ” (Jer. xlviii. 28). Compare 
in Homer when Artemis escapes from the chastisement of 
Hera: “And weeping, from before her the goddess fled like 


a dove that from before a falcon flieth to a hollow rock, a - 


cleft—for she. was not fated to be caught—thus Artemis 
fled weeping, and left her bow and arrows where they lay.” 
(Iliad, XXI. 493.) 

Before leaving the birds we must not forget the well- 
known simile in Jeremiah (xvii. 11) about the partridge. 
It rests upon some popular delusion, which has not been 
paralleled by industrious commentators from other litera- 
tures: “As a partridge gathers young which she has not 
brought forth, so is he that getteth riches unjustly.” Dr. 
Tristram’s explanation follows the Authorised Version’s 
rendering, but, as Professor Cheyne points out, that ren- 
dering violates the Hebrew. The point of the comparison, 
however, does not seem to lie where Professor Cheyne puts 
it; itis not that “as the young birds soon leave the false 
mother, so unjustly acquired riches soon forsake their pos- 
sessors”; it is merely the unjust acquisitions in either case 
which are compared together.’ 

Serpents are naturally the emblems of the wicked, and 
their poison is a type of sinfulness. Thus the Psalmist’s 
enemies “have poison as the poison of a serpent; yea, as that 
of a deaf adder which stops her ear; which will not hearken 
to the voice of charmers, nay of the most cunning binder 
of spells ” (Iviii. 5,6). Israel shall triumph even over foes 





! The supposed cruelty of the ostrich to her eggs supplies a simile in 
Lam. iv. 3. (Compare Job xxxix. 14-17.) The jackals are tenderer to their 


young. 
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like these: “Upon the lion and adder shalt thou tread ; 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
foot ” (Ps. xci. 13 ; ef. exl. 4; Jer. viii. 17). The collocation of 
wild beast with serpent was not unnatural ; and the latter 
was, perhaps, even a worse foe than the former. Thus 
Amos likens the folly of those who from the midst of pre- 
sent distresses, desire the coming of God’s dreadful day— 
who would fly from ills they have to woes they know not 
of—to the case of him who fleeing from a lion was met by 
a bear, or “went into the house and leaned his hand on 
the wall, and a serpent bit him” (v. 19). II. Isaiah rather 
awkwardly combines the snake with the spider. The 
wicked “hatch vipers’ eggs and weave spiders’ webs: he 
that eateth of their eggs will die, and if one be crushed, it 
breaketh out into a viper” (lix. 5,6; ef. Job viii. 14). 
Isaiah had already used the figure of the snake to sym- 
bolise the destructive power of Assyria (xiv. 29). 

Besides beasts and birds and_ serpents, there are 
metaphors from insects. Locusts were only too familiar 
objects for supplying a metaphor of an enemy’s speed, 
number or voracity. The figure is most effectively 
employed in Nahum, though one or two of the details 
are obscure and disputed: “The fire shall devour thee; 
the sword shall cut thee off, it shall eat thee up like 
the locust, though thou make thyself many as_ the 
locust or the grasshopper. (Thus the locust is used now 
for the enemy and then for the Ninevites.) Thou hast 
multiplied thy merchants above the stars of heaven; but 
yet the locust has spread out its wings and has flown away. 
(Here the merchants are the locusts.) Thy princes are as 
grasshoppers and thy marshals as locusts, which encamp 
upon the walls in the cool of day, but when the sun 
arises they flee away, and their place is not known where 
they are” (Nahum iii. 15-17). I need only allude 
to the famous description of the locust in Joel, which 
people now no longer perversely describe as an elaborate 
metaphor for the attack of a human enemy. Besides 
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the locust and the scorpion (Ezek. ii. 6), we have the moth, 
the emblem of mutability and rottenness (thus God 
will be unto Ephraim as a moth, Hosea v. 12), the worm, 
the emblem of lowliness and contempt, as well as the 
fly, the slug and the bee.’ Says the Preacher: “ Poisonous 
flies make the perfumer’s oil to stink and ferment; even so 
is a little folly weightier than wisdom and honour” (x, 1); 
of which the meaning is that a small amount of evil out- 
weighs and stultifies a large amount of good. The simile 
from the slug is very odd. Apparently the popular notion 

was that a slug gradually melted away into slime; and so — 
the Psalmist amiably prays that his enemies may disappear 
as a slug which melts asit moves along.? The bee, besides 
one allusion in the Psalter, forms a fine figure in Isaiah 
(vii. 18, 19). Egypt is symbolised by a fly, and Assyria by 
a bee, both images appropriate to the particular countries. 
On the day of judgment “Yahveh will hiss to the 
flies at the end of the Nile-arms of Egypt, and to 
the bees in the land of Assyria, and they shall 
all of them come and settle on the steeply-walled 
valleys of the torrents, and on the rents of the cliffs, and 
on all the thorn-bushes, and on all the pastures.” It is 
curious how metaphor and statement are here fused to- 
gether. The predicted joint invasion of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian armies—a prediction which, by the way, was not 
fulfilled—is not merely likened to a swarm of bees and flies : 
Assyria is the bee, and Egypt is the fly, while the invasion 
is described in terms suitable, not to the human armies, but 
to the insect hosts. Homer never contracts his similes in 
this way; but he also has a simile from bees, and it is 
worth while setting it side by side with Isaiah’s : “Even as 
when the tribes of thronging bees issue from some hollow 
rock, ever in fresh procession, and fly clustering among the 
flowers of spring, and, some on this hand and some on that, 
fly thick, even so, from ships and boats before the low 


1 Op. Ps. xxxix. 12; Is.1.9; Ps. xxii. 7; exviii 12. 
? Ps, lviii. 9. Cp. Pliny’s Natural History, ix, 51, 
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beach, marched forth the many tribes (of the achaians) by 
companies to the place of Assembly.” (Jviad, II. 87.) 

If we pass now to inanimate nature, we find that a large 
number of standing or customary metaphors are drawn from 
the elemental forces of water, wind, and fire. Water in all 
its forms is a constantly recurring image; but the billows 
of the sea are less frequently in the minds of the Biblical 
writers than the billows of Jordan and the torrents of 
swollen mountain streams. 

To begin with, great waters are the symbol of calamity 
and Divine punishment.’ Isaiah, as usual, can show the 
noblest examples and the greatest variety of applica- 
tion. How fine is the contrast between the waters 
of Shiloah in Jerusalem, which symbolise the calm 
and gracious rule of God realised by faith, and the 
waters of the proud Euphrates, which symbolise the 
armies of Assyria! “Forasmuch as this people has re- 
jected the waters of Shiloah, which flow softly, 
therefore behold the Lord bringeth upon them the waters 
of the river, mighty and great; and it shall mount over all 
its channels and go over all its banks, and shall sweep 
along into Judah, shall overflow and pass over, reaching 
even to the neck ; and the stretching out of its wings shall 
fill the breadth of thy land” (viii. 6-8). Here it is curious 
to note how the metaphor of the river passes over at the 
end into a metaphor from a bird of prey. So, in a later 
chapter, Isaiah uses the strange compound of a “ flood- 
ing scourge ” (xxviii. 15). We have heard the battle-cry 
of the enemy compared to the lion’s roar: it is also appro- 
priately likened to the roaring waves: “Ah! the tumult 
of many peoples, like the tumult of the seas they are 
tumultuous ; and the uproar of nations, like the roaring of 
mighty waters they roar” (xvii. 12-14). So in Homer: 
“And as when at the mouth of some heaven-born river 





1 A sea of troubles is a Greek metaphor also. Cp. Aisch., Prom. Vinet. 
476 has wéi\ayoc arnpac Sine. 
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a mighty wave roars against the stream, and arouses the 
high cliffs’ echo as the salt sea bellows on the beach, so 
loud was the cry wherewith the Trojans came.” (Iliad 
XVII. 263.) The powers of earth hostile to Israel and 
Israel’s God are continually symbolised as waters. In 
the Psalins it is curious to note how this symbolism is, as 
it were, used by the way. There is often no direct simile; 
it is only pure personification and metaphor, and several 
passages make sense even without the symbolism. So in 
the ninety-third Psalm. On the face of it, it appears 
to be a hymn of the Divine rule over nature, and | 
such a meaning is not excluded, but the indirect refer- 
ence to the nations was probably more prominent in 
the writer's mind. “The streams have lifted up, O 
Yahveh, the streams have lifted up their voice; the 
streams lift up their roaring. Than the voices of many 
waters, mighty waters, breakers of the sea, more mighty is 
Yahveh on high.”' A good example of the water meta- 
phor meaning calamity is the opening of the sixty-ninth 
Psalm: “Save me, O God, for the waters are come in, 
even to the soul. Iam sunk in the mire of a gulf where 
there is no standing; I am come into watery depths, where 
the tide overwhelms me.” Here we get swamps as well 
as water, and the two are often combined. Professor 
Cheyne, after his experiences in Palestine, says that the 
imagery becomes intensely vivid in the light of travel. I 
do not like to omit the fine passage in the forty-second 
Psalm : “ Flood calls unto flood at the sound of thy cata- 
racts; all thy breakers and billows have gone over me.” 
And one of the noblest and truest sayings of the whole 
Bible makes use of the same standing metaphor: “Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it” (Cant. viii. 7). 

We also find the great volume of a sea or a river's 
waters used metaphorically for other purposes. There is 





' Cf, Ps. Ixy. 7, 8, and Cheyne’s Notes. 
RR2 
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Amos’ passionate demand (v. 24): “ Let justice run down as 
waters, and righteousness as a perpetual flowing stream.” 
With which we may compare: “Then would thy peace 
have been as the river, and thy righteousness as the waves 
of the sea” (Is. xlviii. 18; cf. Ixvi. 12). Not to be for- 
gotten, also, is the comparison between the fulness of the 
knowledge of God in the Messianic age with the waters, 
which in their measureless abundance cover the bottom of 
the sea (Is. xi. 9; Hab. ii. 14). Here may be mentioned 
too the similes from the sand of the sea-shore, which 
is sometimes used to typify the prospective numbers of 
Israel.' A more striking image is that of the hun- 
dred and thirty-ninth Psalm, where the Divine thoughts 
are said to outnumber the sand. Job in one passage em- 
ploys it as a symbol of weight: “If his griefs were weighed 
in the balance they would be found to be heavier than 
the sand of the sea” (vi. 3). Two other applications of the 
water metaphor may here be added. One is from Isaiah 
lvii. 20: “ The ungodly are like the sea that is tost up ; for it 
cannot rest, and its waters toss up mire and mud.” The 
other is from Hosea x. 7: “Samaria’s king shall disappear 
as a chip of wood upon the water’s face”; where Professor 
Cheyne has pointed out that this true rendering contains a 
figure even more appropriate (in its fine contrast between 
the helpless fragment of wood and the irresistible power 
of the current) than the Authorised Version’s translation, 
“as the foam upon the water.”” 

This metaphor from Hosea leads us naturally on to a 
few others connected with the flow of streams and rivers. 





1 Cf. Hosea ii. 1; Gen. xxxii.12; Ps. lxxviii. 27. So with the dust of 
the earth; Gen. xiii. 16. We get the sand in Jliad II. 800, and sand and 
dust together, Zliad IX. 385. The last passage is cited by Aristotle as an 
example of an hyperbole, a form of metaphor which he regards as having 
a juvenile character, signifying vehemence, and chiefly used in anger. 
(Rhet. III. 2. § 16.) 

2 Another simile from water is in Job xiv. 19. “The waters wear the 
stones ; the overflowings thereof wash away the dust of the earth; even 
so thor destroyest the hope of man.” 
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The ceaseless flood of tears has often, I suppose, in all 
literatures, been likened to the flow of a river; so in 
Lamentations, “Utter thy cry unto the Lord, O virgin 
daughter of Zion, let tears run down like a torrent, day 
and night” (Lam. ii. 18, Bickell), with which we may com- 
pare Jeremiah’s outburst, “O that my head were waters 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears” (viii. 23). One of the 
few elaborate similes in Scripture deals with the torrents 
of winter, which dry up in the heat of summer. It is a 
simile noticed by Lowth as combining all the qualifications 
of a good comparison, vivid illustration, elegance, beauty, — 
and what not. The wealth of detail in it is quite Homeric. 
Job, reproaching his friends, declares, “My brethren have 
dealt deceitfully as a torrent, as the channel of torrents 
which pass away; which (in the spring) are dark by 
reason of the (melted) ice, and in which the snow is 
hidden ; at the time when they feel the glow, they vanish ; 
when it is hot, they are consumed out of their place. The 
paths of their ways become crooked, they dissolve into 
nothing and disappear. The caravans of Tema looked, the 
companies of Sheba hoped for them; they were abashed 
because they had been confident; when they came thither 
they were ashamed” (Job vi. 15-20). In two passages in 
the Book of Isaiah God is compared toa stream. Indeed, 
there are few objects in nature at all used for metaphors, 
to which, in one or other of his manifestations, the Deity is 
not compared. In the fifty-ninth chapter the Name of 
Yahveh is represented as coming to judgment “like a 
narrowed stream which the wrath of Yahveh driveth on;” 
and in the thirty-third chapter occurs the curious and diffi- 
cult passage, “For there (in Jerusalem) shall be for us 
a mighty one, even Yahveh, in place of rivers and broad 
canals, and upon him (namely, upon Yahveh compared to a 
river) oared galley shall not go, neither shall majestic ship 
sail over it.” In the next verse but one (23), Jerusalem 





1 Cp. Psalm xlvi. 5 and the commentators. The text is corrupt or in- 
complete. 
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is compared toa ship. In the day of danger “its ropes 
had become loose; they could not keep the mast firm in its 
stand, nor keep the sail spread out.” A ship and streams 
suggest swimming. The Hebrew word for “swimming” 
is only twice found in the Bible, and on both occasions 
metaphorically. In the Psalms we have the exag- 
gerated metaphor, “I am wearied with my groaning; 
every night I make my bed to swim, I melt away my 
couch with my tears ” (vi. 7); and in Isaiah—that book of 
metaphors—we find the prophecy, “that Moab shall be 
trampled down in his place, as straw is trampled down in 
the water of a dung pit, and though Moab shall spread out 
his hands within it, as a swimmer spreadeth out his hands 
to swim, yet God shall press down his pride in spite of the 
artifices of his hands” (xxv. 10, 11). 

From streams we pass to fountains. The most striking 
metaphorical use of them is the directly religious one, 
where the source or the contents of religious truth are 
symb.lised as fountains. Through this Biblical usage, the 
water and well of life have become religious metaphors so 
common that their figurative character is well-nigh for- 
gotten. To trace and determine their earliest employment 
would land us in critical difficulties. I should be inclined 
to suppose that Jeremiah is the author of this, as of one or 
two other striking religious conceptions. In his second 
chapter he charges Israel with a twofold sin: “ My people 
have committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the 
Fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
hollow cisterns, that can hold no water” (ii. 13; xvii. 13; 
ef. Abot ii. 11). A later song-writer speaks of drawing 
water out of the wells of salvation (Isaiah xii. 3). More 
famous is the appeal of the prophet in Babylon, in which 
the metaphor from water passes into a more general 
metaphor from food: “Ho every one that thirsteth—come 
ye to the waters ; and he that hath no money, come ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come buy wine and milk, for that which is 
not money and for that which is not a price.” Metaphors 
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from food and feasting, which we shall have to notice 
presently, were naturally combined with metaphors from 
water and drinking, as in a famous passage of the thirty- 
sixth Psalm—the high-water mark of the Psalter’s re- 
ligious mysticism : “ How precious is thy loving kindness, 
O God! [in thee] do the children of men [put their trust]; in 
the shadow of thy wings they find refuge ; they feast. upon 
the fatness of thy house, and of the river of thy pleasures 
thou givest them their drink. For with thee is the foun- 
tain of life; by thy light do we see light.” What excellent 


use is made of the metaphor from water in the fourth Gospel 


is familar to all readers of that wonderful and fascinating 
book. “A well of life” is a familiar figure in Proverbs, 


to which are compared the mouth of the righteous, the’ 


teaching of the wise, and the fear of the Lord (x. 11; xiii. 14; 
xiv. 27). Other distichs use similar figures. Thus, “The 
words of a man’s mouth are deep waters, a gushing brook, 
a well-spring of wisdom ” (xviii. 4; ef. xx.5). And again: 
“A righteous man yielding to the wicked is a troubled 
fountain, and a corrupted spring” (xxv. 26, See Del.). An 
isolated, but striking use of a cistern metaphor is that in 
Jer. vi. 7: “As a cistern keeps fresh her waters, so Jeru- 
salem keeps fresh her wickedness.” It is as natural to 
Jerusalem to be always providing a perpetual supply of 
wickedness, as for a cistern to be always providing a 
continual supply of cool, fresh water.’ 

From the waters upon the earth we pass on to those 
from the sky, to rain and snow and dew. Rain, as the 
cause of the earth’s fertility, may fitly symbolise the cause 
of a nation’s material or spiritual well-being. Thus, we 
have a king’s favour compared to rain both in Psalms and 
Proverbs (¢g., Psalm Ixxii.6; Prov. xvi. 15). The author 
of the Song of Moses hopes that his words may have an 
effect in their own province equally beneficial : “May my 





1 A striking metaphor from artificial irrigations is that in Prov. xxi. 1: 
“A king’s heart in Yahveh’s hand is like to canals of water; he leads it 


whither he will.” 
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doctrine drop as the rain, may my speech distil as the dew, 
as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass” (Deut. xxxii. 2). Job declares that in his 
prosperous days men waited for his speech “as for the rain, 
and they opened their mouth wide as for the latter rain” 
(xxix. 23). Both God and God’s Word are compared to rain. 
Thus, in Hosea, God’s salvation “is certain as the dawn; 
he will come unto us as the heavy rain, as the latter rain 
which waters the earth” (vi. 3). Rain and snow are di- 
vine messengers or angels, and are so treated in the splendid 
simile of II. Isaiah: “ For as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and thither returneth not, except it has 
watered the earth, and made it bring forth and sprout, and 
given seed to the sower, and bread to the eater: so shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not 
return unto me empty ” (lv. 10, 11). 

A purely secular metaphor from rain is that in Proverbs 
xxvii. 15: “A continual dropping in a very rainy day and 
a contentious woman are alike.” Dr. Geikie tells us that 
this is an excellent proverb. “A rain-soaked roof is only 
too well known in Palestine. In my own case, at Tiberias, 
the rain fell through the tent on me in great drops; there 
was no protection from it. Rest was impossible; the 
annoyance made the whole night miserable. Could there 
be a better comparison for a brawling woman than this 
perpetual splash, splash, when one wished, above all things, 
to be quiet ?”? 

There are four separate metaphors from snow in the 
Bible, all noticeable and all different. In the first we get 
snow as the whitest thing in nature, to typify innocence 
or purity: “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be- 
come white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall become as wool”? (Is. i. 18). With which may be 
compared the Psalmist’s, “Purge me with hyssop and I shall 





1 Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, Vol. 1., p. 53. The sense of 
Prov. xxvii. 16 is too doubtful to be here made use of. 
2 Snow is itself compared to wool, Ps. cxlvii. 16. 
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be clean: wash me and I shall be whiter than snow” (li. 9). 
Colours are not elsewhere used to typify sin and purity. A 
totally different use of snow is met with in Proverbs. “As 
the cold of snow”—ie., as a draught (e.g., of wine) made 
cool by snow—“in the time of harvest, so is a faithful 
messenger to them that send him; for he refreshes the soul 
of his master” (xxv. 13). According to Delitzsch, snow is 
still stored up by the peasants of Menin, near Damascus, 
in a mountain cleft, and brought for sale in the summer to 
Damascus and the cities of the coast. A similar proverb 
runs, “As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far country” (xxv. 25). Snow in summer may 
make a lovely drink (and a Greek epigram of Askle- 
piades' agrees with the proverb just quoted); but from 
an agricultural point of view it is decidedly in the way. 
So we get the further proverb: “As snow in summer and 
rain in harvest, so honour is not seemly for a fool” (xxvi. 
1). Lastly, in Job we find the following: “Drought and 
summer heat consume the snow waters, so Sheol consumes 
sinners ” (xxiv. 19). Here the point of comparison is the 
sudden rapidity of disappearance. 

Dew in Palestine is heavier in quantity and more im- 
portant in its effects than in England. It is as a matter 
of fact not dew at all, but a sort of night-mist, the cause and 
nature of which ean be read up in Geikie, Neill and the 
encyclopedias. However, I do not think that in our transla- 
tions we need substitute “night-mist ” for dew ; it would be 
as bad as having to put the bald vulture or griffon for the 
eagle. Three qualities were noticed in the dew: its great 
amount, its speedy disappearance, its beneficent effect. 
Each quality supplies a metaphor. Thus for the first we 
have a phrase of Hushai’s in his false advice to Absalom. 
He counselled the rebel son to collect the whole manhood 
of Israel in a host “as the sand that is by the sea for 
multitude,” so that when they light upon David and his 





? Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, I. 2, p. 91. 
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fellows it may be “as the dew falleth on the ground ” (2 
Sam. xvii. 12). A metaphor from the transitoriness of dew 
has already been quoted. In another passage, also from 
Hosea, Israel’s superficial and momentary repentance is 
aptly compared “ to the morning cloud, and to the dew which 
early goeth away ” (vi. 4). But most frequent is the meta- 
phorical application of the dew’s reviving and fertilising 
agency. God himself is compared to dew by Hosea, a 
writer to whom the dew was a peculiarly favourite meta- 
phor: “I will be as the dew unto Israel; he shall blossom 
as the lily” (xiv. 5). God’s blessing, if Professor Cheyne 
be right, and not brothers’ unity, is the subject of the 
famous double metaphor in Psalm exxxiii., of which the 
first is “ the fine oil upon the head, that descends upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s, that descends upon the (upper) border 
of his vestures ;” while the second is “the dew of Hermon 
that descends upon the mountains of Zion.” Israel, as 
well as Israel’s God, is compared to dew. The instance is 
in Micah, and illustrates the contrasted conjunction of two 
opposite metaphors which we have already noticed in the 
comparison of God to a roaring lion and to a protecting 
bird in successive verses of Isaiah. Here the conjunction 
is of the lion with the dew. The lion metaphor has been 
already quoted, and relates to the conquering and destruc- 
tive operations of God’s people in the opening of the 
Messianic age. It is, however—oddly enough—preceded by 
another metaphor in which Israel is compared to the dew. 
“ And the remnant of Israel shall be in the midst of many 
peoples as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the 
grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons 
of men” (v. 6). Hitzig rather prosaically explains this 
metaphor upon the analogy of the passage from Samuel : 
there is no real contrast between it and the lion metaphor, 
but only a variety of the same thought. Israel will fall 
upon the nations as suddenly and swiftly as the dew falls 
upon the ground. But it is more probable that the two 
metaphors were deliberately chosen to symbolise the double 
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aspect of Israel’s work, the one redemptive and beneficial, 
the other violent and punitive. This interpretation is the 
more probable in view of the parallel antithesis in Proverbs 
(xix. 12), “ The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion, but 
his favour is as dew upon the grass.” With this proverb, 
which seems couched courtier-like in mock heroics to us 
to-day, but was a grim reality when it was made, we may 
take leave of water metaphors and pass on to the clouds 
and to the winds. 

There are, indeed, clouds and clouds. Gog the invader 
is likened to the storm-cloud by Ezekiel: “Thou shalt 
ascend and come like a storm; thou shalt be like a cloud to 
cover the land” (Ezek. xxxviii. 9,16; Jer. iv. 18; and 
ef. the grand simile, Ziad VI. 275). Lighter clouds pass 
quickly. Soin Isaiah : “ Who are these that fly as clouds, and 
as the doves to their lattices?” and in Job: “ My welfare 
passeth away as a cloud;” and the grander simile in one 
of his gloomiest speeches: “ As the cloud is consumed and 
vanishes away, so he that goeth down to Sheol shall come 
up no more” (Isaiah lx. 8; Job xxx. 15, vii. 9). Some 
clouds are deceptive, and give no rain when rain is longed 
for. Thus: “ Whoso boasts with a deceitful gift is like 
clouds and wind, and yet no rain” (Prov. xxv. 14). 

The wind, taken by itself, is metaphorically a type of 
judgment and calamity. Thus in Hosea: “For though 
Ephraim bear fruit among his brethren (a pun here upon 
the meaning of “Ephraim” and a metaphor of states or 
tribes with trees) an east wind shall come, a wind of 
Yahveh, coming up from the desert, and his spring (from 
which the tree derived its nourishment) shall become dry, 
and his fountain shall be dried up” (xiii. 15). 

Here the destructive east wind symbolised the Assyrian 
conqueror (cf. Is. xxvii. 8; Ez. xvii. 10, xix. 12; Ps. xlviii. 
8). It is similarly used of calamity in general. So in Job, 





1 Cp. Demosthenes De Corona, § 188: rév rg modu weporavra kivdvvoy 
mapedOsiv ixoinoey domep végoc. For this and a few other classical parallels 
I am indebted to Mr. Mackail. 
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of the sudden destruction of the wicked: “He lays him 
down rich, but shall not do so again ; he openeth his eyes, 
and is not. Terrors overtake him like waters; by night 
a whirlwind steals him away. An east wind carries him 
off, and he departs ; it sweepeth him out of his place” (Job 
xxvii. 19-21, where see Delitzsch’s note on east winds, north 
winds, and whirlwinds in Palestine, and cf. Geikie, Vol. IT., 
pp. 61-64). In one passage in Jeremiah sinful Israel is 
apparently compared to a wind: “A sharp wind from the 
bare hills of the desert is the way of my people, not for 
fanning, nor for cleansing; a stormy wind from them 
ineets me (saith the Lord), therefore will I hold judgment 
upon them” (Jer. iv. 11). The words “not for fanning, 
nor for cleansing,” imply that the wind was too violent 
for winnowing the grain, a process which is still carried 
out in Palestine by the help of a light wind. (Geikie, I, 
pp. 146, 149, 150). The most frequent metaphorical use of 
the wind is in conjunction with dust and stubble, to indicate 
the destruction and dispersion of enemies: “Let them be 
as chaff before the wind”; “I beat them small as the dust 
before the wind ” ; “ They shall be chased as the chaff of the 
mountains before the wind, and as whirling dust before the 
whirlwind ”; “ Wilt thou terrify a leaf driven to and fro, 
and wilt thou pursue the dry stubble?” Such sentences 
as. these are too familiar to need further illustration.! But 
before passing from the wind, we ought not to omit the 
proverb: “As the north wind bringeth rain, so does a 
backbiting tongue an angry countenance” (xxv. 23). 

We pass now from wind to fire. Here we may well 
distinguish between the few examples in which there are 
similes from fire and the more numerous cases where fire 
is used metaphorically to express what is spiritual by a 
material symbol. Of the first class Isaiah can, as usual, 
supply the finest specimens. Here are two. The first 





1 Cf. Ps. xxxv. 5, Ixxxiii. 14; Isaiah xvii. 13, xl. 24, xli. 2; Jer. xiii. 
24; Job xiii. 25, ete. 
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combines the simile of fire with the familiar symbolism 
of the tree: “Therefore as the fire’s tongue devoureth 
stubble, and hay melteth in a flame, so their root shall 
become as rottenness, and their blossom go up as dust.” 
And again: “ Unrighteousness burnt like fire, consuming 
thorns and briars, and kindled in the thickets of the forest, 
so that they rolled upwards in a volume of smoke” 
(Isaiah v. 24; ix. 17. Cf. xxxiii. 11; Mal. iii. 19; Joel ii. 5; 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 15; Iliad XJ. 155f). 

Fire may be the symbol of mischief, trouble, or 
punishment. Thus of the first, in Isaiah 1. 11: “ Behold all 
ye that kindle a fire and set light to brands, begone into 
the flame of your fire and into the brands that ye have 
kindled.” The meaning of the figure is not wholly clear, 
but it probably refers either to the rage of unrestrained 
passions among a certain section of the exiles, or more 
definitely to the plots and persecutions to which the same 
party subjected the pious. Fire as the symbol of trouble can 
be illustrated by the proverbial phrase (Ps. lxvi. 12), “to 
go through fire and water,” which is elaborated by IT. Isaiah 
into the stately period: “ When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee, and through the rivers they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee ” (xliii. 2). Then for fire as punishment we get 
the following from the same writer: “ Behold they are 
become as stubble, the fire hath burned them; they cannot 
rescue their soul from the clutch of the flame; it is not a 
coal to give warmth, a fire to sit before” (xlvii. 14). The 
last line is very grim. 

That Yahveh should frequently be: symbolised by or 
compared to fire is, from an historical point of view, per- 
fectly natural. For to the fire the essence of his being, or 
the substance of his nature, was originally akin. I do not 
therefore, propose to deal here with the numerous descrip- 
tions of Divine theophanies, either past or predicted, in 
which there is a half-literal, half-metaphorical usage of the 
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fire symbolism.! Yet two passages in Isaiah can hardly be 
passed over. Both relate to the judgment of God upon 
Assyria. In the first it is to be noticed how the image 
from fire is changed into an image from water, and this 
again into one from agriculture, and that into one from 
hunting: “Behold the name of Yahveh cometh from far, 
burning with anger, and in thick uplifting of smoke; his 
lips are full of indignation, and his tongue like devouring 
fire, and his breath is like an overflowing torrent, dividing 
even to the neck, to swing nations in the face of nothing- 
ness; and a bridle which leadeth astray (shall be) upon the 
cheeks of the peoples” (xxx. 27, 28). The second is pre- 
fixed by an image from sickness, so that the Assyrians are 
first compared to a robust man, and then to a forest and a 
garden: “The Lord shall send against his fat limbs wasting 
leanness, and under his glory shall burn a burning like the 
burning of fire; and the Light of Israel shall be for a fire, 
and his Holy One for a flame, and it shall kindle and devour 
his briars and thorns in one day ; and the glory of his forest 
and of his garden-land shall it consume; and the remnant 
of the trees of this forest shall be few, that a child may 
write them ” (x. 16-19). 

Jeremiah compares God’s Word to fire. “Is not my 
word like as a fire, saith Yahveh; and like as a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?” (xxiii. 29). It is here 
compared to a fire because of its prevailing character of 
severity and punishment. . In another passage the object 
of the metaphor is very different. Jeremiah gives us a 
glimpse of the inward conflict that was perpetually being 
carried on in his own soul between the desire for tranquillity 
and peace and the higher compulsion to embody the felt 
Divine inspiration in impassioned utterance: “When I 
say, I will not make mention of him nor speak any more 
in his name, then it becometh in my heart as a burning 





' Pure metaphor was, I suppose, intended in such late passages as 
Zech. ii. 9; Isaiah xxxiii. 14. 

















and such as these, are too familiar for comment. 


language of the Babylonian Isaiah. 
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fire shut up in my bones; and I weary myself to hold it 
in, but cannot” (xx. 9; ef. Ps. xxxix. 4; neid IV. 12). 

If God. and his word are thus compared to fire, they 
are naturally also compared to light: “The Lord is my 
light” (Ps. xxvii. 1). “In thy light do we see light” 
(ibid., xxxvi. 9). “The sun shall be no more thy light by 
day, neither for brightness shall the moon give light. unto 
thee; but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory” (Is. lx. 19), These passages, 


The last 


is a good instance of the half-literal, half-metaphorical © 


Both the first and the second Isaiah use light as an 
emblem of prosperity and salvation. Thus, “The people 
that walk in darkness see a great light; they that dwell 
in the Jand of deadly shade, light shineth brilliantly upon 
them ” (ix. 1; ef. Psalm xviii. 29). Or, again, “Then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning, and thy healing will 
spring forth speedily ” (Is. lviii.8). Light is truth and good- 
ness; darkness falsity and evil: “ Woe unto those that call 
evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter!” (Is. v. 20.) There are three interesting instances 
of the metaphor in Proverbs: “A commandment is a 
lamp, and teaching is light, and reproofs of instruction are 
the way of life” (vi. 23; ef. Ps. exix. 105). The second is 
very curious, and of importance to the archeologist. “A 
lamp of Yahveh’s is the spirit of man ; it searches through 
all the chambers of the body” (xx. 27). Delitzsch states that 
it was upon the basis of this adage that the seven-branched 
candlestick became an old Jewish symbol of the soul. 
The proverb itself, with its quaint psychology, apparently 


implies that the spirit is able to penetrate into every nook 


and corner of the human personality, and establish a rigid 
self-inspection and a searching moral criticism. The last of 








1 Among the examples of metaphors quoted by Aristotle (R/et. iii. 10 
§ 7), is bre roy vody 6 Ode Pwy avippey iv rH Puyy’ apgow yao dydoi re. 
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the three is simpler and more direct; it speaks of the 
difference between the wicked and the righteous: “The 
path of the wicked is thick darkness ; they know not at 
what they stumble. The path of the righteous is as the 
brightness of the morning light, which becomes brighter 
and brighter till the fulness of day” (iv. 18, 19). The 
victorious confidence and prosperous security of the righ- 
teous deepens more and more as life goes on—a curious 
illustration of the inveterate Old Testament combination 
of goodness and prosperity. For the light of the 
righteous, in so far as_ it typifies his spiritual know- 
ledge and the firmness of his faith, may not improbably 
advance in brightness from year to year; but to the 
author of the proverb such a fuller knowledge and deeper 
faith implied also a corresponding outward prosperity, so 
that the “light” typifies both the inward essence and the 
outward accident. 

Before passing from light and fire to the sun, their 
source, and to the stars of the night, two isolated metaphors 
should not be passed over without quotation. The first is 
from Job (v. 7): “ Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward,” in which the point of comparison, the natural 
necessity of either quality, is very remarkable and unusual.’ 
The second is from that 25th chapter of Proverbs, which, 
with the two following chapters, has already provided us 
with so many interesting metaphors. “If thine enemy be 
hungry give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty give 
him water to drink ; for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head, and the Lord shall reward thee” (21,22). Apparently 
the coals of fire are intended to symbolise the inward pangs 
of remorse and self-reproach, pangs such as Jean Valjean 
felt when the Bishop, confronted with the thief, pretended 
that the stolen candlesticks were a gift. 

It is curious that, although by far the greater number of 
Biblical metaphors are taken from outward nature, there 





1 Compare the string of questions in Amos iii. 3-8. 
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should be so very few from the heavenly bodies. Perhaps 
they were too distant to impress. That, at least, is the 
quality which has suggested a few comparisons, e.g., “ As 
the heaven is high above the earth, so great is God’s mercy 
to them that fear him ” (Ps. ciii. 11; ef. xxxvi. 6, lvii. 11). 
Or were they too constant and changeless ? (cf. Ps, 1xxxix. 
37, 38; Isaiah lxvi. 22). For the stars, at any rate, supply 
no metaphor or comparison, except from their numberless- 
ness (Gen. xv. 5, xxii. 17; Jer. xxxiii. 22).' Oddly enough 
the poet of the Iliad hardly ever uses the stars for that 
purpose; it is their clear shining and dazzling brilliancy - 
which form the subject of his glorious star similes, and 
even in the single exception to this rule it is their bright- 
ness, as well as their number, which provokes and 
substantiates the simile, as readers of the Laureate will 
remember. But there is one Biblical exception to the 
contrary rule, and that a notable one in a notable passage ; 
for it occurs in the prophecy of the resurrection in the 
book of Daniel: “ And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting abhorrence. But they that be 
wise shall shine as the shining of the firmament, and they 
that have brought many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever” (Dan. xii. 2, 3; ef, Wisdom iii. 7), 

Here may find a place the fine simile in the “Jast words 
of David”: “ Who ruleth justly over men, who ruleth in 
the fear of God, is like the morning light at sunrise, a 
morning without rain, when through sunshine after rain 
grass springeth from the earth ” (2 Sam. xxiii. 3, 4). And 
here also the image from Malachi of the “Sun of righteous- 
ness, with healing in his wings” (iii. 20), in which 
righteousness is symbolised under the figure of the sun, 





1 Mr. Morris Joseph reminds me of Numbers xxiv. 17 (“A star shall 
come forth out of Jacob”), to which should be added Isaiah xiv. 12. For 
sun metaphors he also adduces Judges v. 31, Ps, lxxxiv. 12 (God a sun), 
Jer xv. 9 (sun=prosperity), and Cant. vi. 10 quoted aboye, 
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and the sun under the figure of a bird, of which the wings 
are rays. 

It is now high time to come down from heaven to earth, 
and from elemental forces to the concrete objects of 
inanimate nature. 

Let us first collect metaphors from vegetation generally, 
and then from that portion of it which is under the control 
of man, and nurtured for his benefit. 

I suppose that the poets of all races have used the decay, 
death and resurrection of the vegetable world as a subject 
for metaphor and parable. Trees and flowers are either 
like man because they fade and die, or they are unlike him 
because though they die to-day they are re-born to-morrow. 
Both thoughts occur in the Scriptures. The first may be 
expressed generally, as in the beautiful 103rd Psalm: “ As 
for man, his days are as grass; as a flower of the field, so 
he flourishes. For the wind passes over it and it is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no more” (ciii. 15, 16). 
Or again, in the 90th Psalm, where the idea of the perpetual 
renewal and the perpetual decay of humanity are touchingly 
alluded to: “Thou (i.e., God) stormest upon them (#.e., men) ; 
they fall into sleep; in the morning they are as grass which 
sprouts again; in the morning it blossoms and sprouts again; 
in the evening it is cut down and withers” (xe. 5, 6). This 
touches close upon the famous metaphor in the sixth book 
of the Iliad, to which there is so curious a parallel in 
Ecclesiasticus : “ Even as are the generations of leaves, such 
are those likewise of men; the leaves that be the wind 
scattereth on the earth, and the forest buddeth and putteth 
forth more again, while the season of spring is at hand ; so 
of the generations of men, one springeth and another passeth 
away” (VI. 146; cf. Ece. xiv. 18). More usually in Scrip- 
ture this metaphor is employed for the speedy fate which 
dogs, or, it is hoped, may dog, the fortunes of the wicked. 
The most famous example is from Psalm cxxix., where, as is 
usual in the Homeric similes, but is so rare in the Bible, 
there is a number of incidental accessories to make the 
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main idea more vivid. “Let (the wicked) be as the grass 
of the housetops, which withers before it is unsheathed ; 
with which the mower fills not his hand, nor he that binds 
sheaves his bosom; and they that go by say not, The 
blessing of Yahveh be upon you; we bless you in the 
name of Yahveh” (cxxix. 6-8; cf. Cheyne’s Notes, and 
Geikie i. 42; cf. also Ps. xxxvii. 2; xcii. 8; Job viii. 12; 
Isaiah xxxvii. 27). 

Yet flowers and trees have a resurrection or immortality 
of their own, which, according to earlier thought, is denied 
to man. It is interesting to compare two examples of 
this same idea, one from Hebrew and one from Greek 
literature. The Hebrew instance—it is from Job—does 
not, like the Greek, allude to the ordinary yearly resurrec- 
tion of plants, but to a more peculiar quality of trees, 
characteristic especially, as it would appear, of the palm, 
but also, as we shall see from Isaiah, where the same 
metaphor is used for a more hopeful purpose, of the 
terebinth and the oak. Job then complains :— 

For the tree there is hope: if it be cut down it will sprout again, 
and its shoots will not fail. Though its root wax old in the ground, 
and its stock perish in the dust, yet through the scent of water it will 
bud and bring forth boughs like a plant, but man——- 
the contrast is also worth quoting, for it contains a fresh, 
hitherto unquoted, metaphor from streams or canals :— 

—but man dieth and lieth low; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he? As the waters fail from a lake, and a river 
decayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down and riseth not ; till the 
heavens be no more he shall not awake, nor be aroused out of his 
sleep. ? 

The Greek parallel is from Moschus’ Lament over his Master 
Bion :— . 





' Here too is one in Latin: Redditur arboribus florens revirentibus 
zetas ; ergo non homini quod fuit ante redit? (Albinovanus, Z7. ii. 113.) 

2 Job xiv. 7-12. See Delitzsch’s Commentary and Wetzstein’s illustra- 
tive note. Also, Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, p. 28; for verse 11, cf. 
Isaiah xix. 5, for the author of Job probably thought of the Nile, and 
©’ is not die See, but der See. 
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Ah me, when the mallows wither in the garden, and the green 
parsley, and the curled tendrils of the anise, on a later day they live 
again, and spring in another year; but we men, we, the great and 
mighty, or wise, when once we have died, ia hollow earth we sleep, 
gone down into silence : a right long, and endless, and unawakening 
sleep. (Moschus III. Mr. Lang’s Translation). 

I said, in passing, that the metaphor from a cut-down 
tree was used by Isaiah. It occurs at the end of his 
inaugural sixth chapter, in connection with the doctrine 
of the Remnant. Judgment must succeed judgment, 
but without a full extermination, “for as the terebinth 
and the oak, of which, after the felling, a stock (@e., a 
stock from which fresh shoots will spring) remaineth, so 
a holy seed shall be the stock thereof (te., of the tree which 
symbolises Israel ).”! 

Job and Moschus contrast reviving vegetation with the 
mortality of man; the Second Isaiah contrasts the decay of 
vegetation with the eternity of God’s Word. But the 
passage is too familiar to justify citation (Isaiah xl. 6-8). 

Before passing on to metaphors proper taken from trees, 
there is one noble simile in Isaiah which must not be over- 
looked: “The heart of Ahaz shook, and the heart of his 
people, as the trees of the forest shake before the wind ” 
(vii. 2. Mr. Mackail compares Soph. Fr. Aegeus 24).? 

In a passage from Isaiah, quoted above, we have already 
come across the metaphor of a forest or a thicket to typify 
a hostilearmy. It isafairly frequent usage. Thus, in the 
same chapter: “ Behold the Lord Yahveh of Hosts lops off 
the mass of boughs with a terrible crash, and the high of 
station are felled, and the lofty are brought low ; and he 
shall cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, and 
Lebanon (still the Assyrian army) shall fall through a 


glorious one.”* 





1 Isaiah vi. 13. Cf. Dillman’s note. Cp. also Isaiah xi. 1 ; liii. 2, 
? Notice also, ‘‘As the days of a tree are the days of my people” 


(Is, Lxv. 22). 
3 Isaiah x. 33, 34; cf. ii. 13, xxxii. 19; xl. 24; Ezekiel xxxi, 3-18; Jer. 


xii, 2; Amos, ii. 9; Ps, xxxvii. 35 ; see Cheyne. 
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In this passage and in others referred to in the note, it is 
Israel’s enemies which are described as trees. In other 
places it is Israel himself who is now symbolised as an olive 
(Hos. xiv. 6; Jer. xi. 16), and now as a fir (Hos. xiv. 8), a 
cedar (Ezek. xvii.; cf. Numbers xxiv. 6), and a forest (Ezek. 
xxi. 1-4). So also of the righteous individual, who may 
possibly often himself be only the personification of Israel. 
Thus, we have the elaborate simile in Jeremiah: “ Blessed 
is the man that trusts in Yahveh, and whose hope Yahveh 
is. For he is as a tree planted by the waters, that spreads 
out its roots by the river, and does not fear when the heat 
comes, but its leaf is ever green, and it will not be careful 
in the year of drought, neither cease from bearing fruit.” 
Or, again in the Psalms, where, however, “ the righteous” 
are probably synonymous with Israel: “The righteous shall 
spring up like a palm tree; he shall wax tall like a 
cedar in Lebanon (in contrast to the scrubby and transi- 
tory grass that symbolised the wicked in verse 8). Planted 
in the house of Yahveh, they shall spring up in the 
courts of our Gud. They shall still shoot forth in old age, 
full of sap shall they be and flourishing ” (Ps. xcii. 13-15 ; 
ef. lii. 10. Odyssey VI. 162).? 

With just a reference toa few metaphors from mountains 
and thorns,> we may now pass on to metaphors from man’s 
relations to nature, whether in pastoral or agricultural 
life, and to such objects as the fig tree and the vine, 
which receive tending and cultivation from the hands of 
man. 

In this connection, one thinks at once of the long agri- 
cultural parable in Isaiah xxviii. 23-29. .Unfortunately, the 
application of the parable is by no means clear. Is it that, 
as the farmer ploughs in order to sow, and _ threshes 
different grains with different degrees of violence, even so 





1 Jer. xvii. 8; cf. the contrast xvii. 5,6; Ps. i. 3; Job xxix. 19. 

3 As to the meaning of lii. 10, xcii. 14, see especially Hupfeld. 

3 Psalm xxx.7; xxxvi. 7; Prov. xv. 19; xxvi.9; 2 Samuel xxiii. 6; 
Nahum i. 10; Micah vii. 4; Ez. ii. 6; Koh. vii. 6; Numb. xxxiii, 55. 
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are there degrees of rigour in God’s judgment pro- 
cesses and redemptive ends beyond the judgment, for which 
alone it was inflicted ? Or, again, are we to interpret it with 
Professor Cheyne, but against Dillmann, as an appeal to the 
politicians to observe moderation and rationality in their 
moral and civic conduct? The former seems, upon the 
whole, the more probable explanation, in spite of the want 
of connection with the preceding portion of the chapter. 

Here is the place for a whole series of detached meta- 
phors from ploughing and sowing, and all the various 
details of agricultural procedure. 

Similes in this province are not numerous; it is mainly 
metaphor. Noticeable, however, is the interrogation of 
Amos (vi. 12): “Shall horses run upon the rock? Does 
one plough the sea with oxen? For ye have turned justice 
into gall, and the fruit of righteousness into wormwood,’— 
of which the meaning, apparently, is that the perversion of 
justice in Israel is as unnatural as the former idea, and as 
wanton or profitless as the latter. 

There is an odd mixture of personification and metaphor 
in the 129th Psalm, in which personified Israel complains 
that his enemies “have plowed upon his back, and made 
long their furrows.” 

Frequent is the transference of the ideas of ploughing, 
sowing and reaping from the material to the spiritual. 
These metaphors are already prominent in Hosea. Thusin 
x. 11, the comparison of Ephraim to a heifer leads on to 
further images from agriculture: “Ephraim is a heifer broken 
in and loving to thresh, and I have (hitherto) spared the 
beauty of her neck ; (but now) I will make Ephraim to 
draw, Judah shall plow, and Jacob shall break up his clods.”? 
Here, according to Professor Cheyne, whose rendering I 
have, as usual, quoted, we have Israel in its prosperity 
figured as a heifer whose business was but to thresh, for 





1 “Judah” is out of place here. See Oort, Theol. Tijd., 1890, p.496. His 
emendation of v. 12 on basis of LXX. seems very dubious, 
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“the work of treading out the corn was pleasant and easy,” 
while the coming distress and judgment are typified as 
ploughing and tilling under a galling yoke. Then in the 
next verse, while the heifer metaphor is given up, the agri- 
cultural images are continued : “Sow to yourselves accord- 
ing to righteousness, and ye shall reap in proportion to 
love: break up your fallow ground, for it is time to seek 
Yahveh, till he come and rain righteousness upon you. Ye 
have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped injustice : ye have 
eaten the fruit of lies.” To reap injustice here means 
that the only result of their evil life—typified as a plough- - 
ing of wickedness—will be (the perfect is prophetic) the 
cruel oppression of the foreign conqueror (cf. Job iv. 8). 
A similar metaphor is Jeremiah’s (iv. 3): “Break up for 
you a fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” And 
the kindred image in Hosea: “ They have sown the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind: it (.e., Israel typified 
as a cornfield) has no standing corn, the blade will yield 
no meal; or if it yield, strangers shall swallow it up” 
(Hosea viii. 7; ef. Prov. xxii. 8). Simpler and more fami- 
liar is the beautiful figure of the Psalmist: “They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy. Though he goeth on his 
way weeping, bearing the store of seed, he shall come 
back with joy, bearing his sheaves” (Ps. exxvi. 5, 6).! 
Harvest joy is proverbial, and was connected with re- 
ligious thanksgivings (cf. Isaiah ix. 2 with Cheyne’s note ; 
Ps. iv.7). Metaphorically, reaping and gleaning stand for 
punishment. So Isaiah: “And it shall be as when the 
husbandman gathereth blades of corn together, and his arm 
reapeth the ears; yea, it shall be as when one gathers 
ears in the valley of the plain. And a gleaning shall be 
left thereof, as at the striking of an olive tree two or three 
berries at the uttermost point, four or five on the branches of 
the fruit tree ” (xvii. 5,6; cf. xxiv. 13; Jeremiah vi. 9, ix. 21, 








1 Sowing and reaping metaphors are also found in Greek, ¢.g. Asch. 
Pers, 821, and Plato Phaedrus, 260 C. Aristotle (R/ct. IL. 3, § 4) calls 
them too poetic for prose, See Thompson’s note on the Phaedrus passage. 
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xlix. 9; Ob. 5).' Similarly in Joel, where the wine-press is 
added to the harvest: “ Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest 
is ripe ; come tread, for the press is full; the vats overflow, 
for their wickedness is great” (iv. 13).? 

The scattering of Israel by exile is not only aptly 
likened to winnowing (Jer. xv. 7) but, by a striking though 
confused metaphor, to the sifting of corn in a sieve. “ For, 
lo, I will command, and I will shake the house of Israel 
to and fro among all nations, as corn is shaken in a sieve, yet 
shall not the least grain fall upon the earth” (Amos ix. 9). 

In all these instances the thresher, reaper and win- . 
nower is God, but sometimes it is Israel who punishes his 
enemies. So in II. Isaiah: “ Behold, I will make thee a 
new threshing roller, sharp, double-edged ; thou shalt thresh 
mountains and crush them, and shalt make hills as chaft ’ 
(Isaiah xli. 15-16, Micah iv. 13; ef. Jer. li. 33). 

Other details of agricultural life furnish material for 
occasional similes and metaphors. Thus we have the yoke,’ 
typifying either slavery and oppression (1 Kings xii. 4; Is. ix. 
3) or a burden of iniquity (Lam. i. 14), the cart that shakes 
under its weight of sheaves (Amos ii. 13), the weeds that 
spring up in the furrows of an ill-kept field (Hosea x. 4), 
the booths of a vineyard neglected after the vintage. This 
last figure is more than once strikingly applied. So in 
Isaiah’s first chapter: “The daughter of Zion is left as a 
booth in a vineyard, ora lodging-place in a cucumber-field ” 
(Is. i. 8; ef. xxiv. 20). So in Job, of the wicked, whose glory 
is transitory: “ He builds his house as the moth, and as 





1 Mr. Mackail thinks one might here compare the lovely lines of Sappho’ 

(Fr. 93, ed. Bergk) :— 
olov rd yAuKxipadoy tpedOerar dxpy tm’ tad 
akpov tm’ axporatw’ AedaVovro dé parodpdrnec, 
ob pay éeAehaBovr’, aAX’ ode idivarr’ twixecBa. 

2 Ripeness for harvest supplies a strange simile in Job v. 26: ‘Thou 
shalt come to the grave in unbroken strength, as a sheaf of corn is 
gathered in its season.” 

3 ‘Yoke’ in the religious sense is not yet found in the O.T. Yet cp. 
‘Tt is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth” (Lam, iii, 27, 
cp. Psalms of Solomon vii. 8, with Ryle and James’ Notes). 
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the booth which the watchman maketh” (xxvii. 18, with 
Delitzsch’s note and Tristram, Natural History of Bible, 
p. 443). -These booths, as occupied, form a different simile 
for Jeremiah: “The enemies of Jerusalem have encamped 
against her round about as keepers of a field” (iv. 17). 

The two cultivated trees which are the subjects of the 
largest number of Biblical similes and metaphors are the 
fig-tree and the vine. The early fig was a great delicacy ; 
hence we get similes like: “The fading flower of Ephraim’s 
glittering bravery shall become as an early fig before the 
fruit harvest, which whoso seeth, while it is yet in his- 
hand he swalloweth it” (Isaiah xxviii. 4; cf. Nahum 
iii. 12; Micah vii. 1). Israel, again, is likened to, or typified 
as, a fig-tree. Thus, Israel in his youth was found by God 
“as grapes in the wilderness, as the first ripe in the fig-tree 
at her first season” (Hosea ix. 10). So, in Jeremiah, we get 
the parable of the two baskets of figs, one having the first 
ripe, very good figs, the other very naughty figs, which 
could not be eaten, they were so bad (xxiv.). 

No metaphor from the vegetable world is more usual 
than that which is connected with the vine-tree, with the 
grape, and with the drunkenness which is the grape’s 
most characteristic fruit. 

Israel is often represented under the figure of a vine. One 
starts with the blessing of Jacob. Joseph is there typified 
as “a young, fruitful vine by a well, whose branches run 
over the wall” (Gen. xlix. 22). Then comes Hosea: “ Israel 
was a luxuriant vine, which freely put forth fruit” (x. 1). 
Then there is the famous parable in Isaiah, too familiar 
for quotation (Isaiah v. 1-7). The metaphor of a vine 
degenerating is taken up by Jeremiali: “I had planted 
thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed: how, then, art thou 
turned into the degenerate shoots of a strange vine unto 
me ?”! Ezekiel uses the vine figure in his usual elaborate 





! ii, 21. Cf. vi. 9, xii. 10; and for bad grapes typifying the enemy 
Deut. xxxii, 32. 
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way (xvii. 1-10, xix. 10-14). The metaphor seems to have 
become so common that in one passage he even covers it 
with contempt. Jerusalem and the men of Judah need 
not boast themselves of their prominent glory as the vine- 
yard of God. For “what is the vine-tree more than any 
other tree, or the vine-branch more than any other branch 
among the trees of the forest?” It is meet for no work, 
but is cast in the fire for fuel (xv. 1-8). At great length is 
the vine metaphor worked out by a late Psalmist (xxx. 
9-17), and we find it once more in a late prophecy now 
included in Isaiah. God’s vineyard shall ultimately 
triumph over its enemies: “In days to come Jacob shall 
take root, Israel shall blossom and bud, and they shall fill 
the face of the world with fruit” (xxvii. 1-6). 

Israel’s foes are far more rarely typified as vines. Once 
Isaiah uses the metaphor for the Assyrians: “ For thus hath 
Yahveh said unto me, I will be still and look on in my 
mansion, while there is clear heat in sunshine, while there 
are clouds of night-mist in the heat of the vintage. For 
before the vintage, when the blossom is over and the bud 
becometh a ripening grape, he shall cut off the branches 
with pruning-knives, and the shoots he heweth away” 
(xviii. 4, 5, with Cheyne’s Notes; cf. Deut. xxxii. 32). 

A more domestic simile is that of the Psalmist: “Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vine in the recesses of thine 
house; thy children like olive plants round about thy 
table” (exxviii. 3). 

The unripe grape suggested the familiar proverb: “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge” (Jer. xxxi. 29; Ezek. xviii. 2); while 
the result of the wicked’s injustice in that he is deprived 
of offspring, is, in an odd simile in Job, compared to a 
vine which, not suffering its grapes to come to maturity, 
shakes them off while they are yet unripe (xv. 33. See 
Del.). 

The fermentation and effervescence of new wine is al- 
luded to by Elihu: “ Behold it is within me as wine which 
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has not been opened; like new bottles, it is ready to burst” 
(Job xxxii. 19)." 

Not wholly clear is the simile in IL Isaiah: “As when 
the new wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, Destroy 
it not, for a blessing is in it, so will I do for my servants, 
that I destroy not the whole” (Ixv. 8); which Dillmann 
explains to mean no more than that as the grapes which 
already contain serviceable juice, suited for the vintage, are 
tenderly dealt with, so will God act towards his people. 
Delitzsch and Cheyne give more detailed interpretations. 

Another curious image from a particular trait in the - 
treatment of ‘wine is found in Zephaniah and Jeremiah. 
It appears to have been the custom to leave the new-made 
wine with—that is, upon—its lees or sediment, to the 
end that it might retain and absorb more strength and 
aroma. Such wine, so kept and then passed through a 
strainer, was much prized (Is. xxv. 6). But bad or poor 
wine left on its lees would become the worse and the more 
ill-flavoured. So Zephaniah (i. 12) speaks of the men in 
Jerusalem who are “ settled or thickened on their lees ”— 
that is, who have become deeply ingrained with spiritual 
callousness, and who say, in their heavy dulness, “The 
Lord will not do good, neither will he do evil.” Jeremiah 
(xlviii. 11) speaks of Moab as having been at ease from 
his youth: “ He has become settled on his lees, and has not 
been emptied from vessel to vessel; therefore his taste 
remains in him, and his scent is not changed.” This means 
that Moab’s quiet life has confirmed and deepened the 
traits—here, doubtless, unflattering traits were referred to 
—-of his national character. The punishment which is to 
befall him continues the figure: “I will send tilters unto 
him, and they shall tilt him, and shall empty his vessels 
and break his bottles” (xlviii. 12. See Cheyne).? 





1 In the simile Ps. cxix. 83, “‘I am become like a wine skin in the 
smoke,” the point of comparison is only that he is regarded as equally 
useless and valueless as an empty unused wine skin hung up amid the 
smoke. See Nowack and Del. 

2 Apparently, too, transferring the wine from one cask to another, or 
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God’s cup of reeling is a frequent symbol for confusion, 
bewilderment and distress. “Thou hast showed thy 
people hard things; thou hast made us to drink of the 
wine of reeling” (Ps. lx. 5). Or, again: “Wake thee up, 
arise, O Jerusalem, who hast drunk at the hand of Yahveh 
the cup of his fury: the goblet-cup of reeling hast thou 
drunken and wrung out” (Isaiah li. 17, 21, 22; Ezek. 
xxiii. 33; Hab. ii. 16). The image is portrayed as a con- 
crete fact in Jeremiah, who receives from God's hand his 
cup of fury, and is bidden to make the nations drink it 
(Jer. xxv. 15-28). The following verse from the seventy- 
fifth Psalm has, perhaps, suggested a glorious stanza in 
Rabbi Ben Ezra: “In the hand of Yahveh there is a cup 
with wine—foaming wine that is full of mixture ; and he 
pours out to this one and to that one ; surely the dregs 
thereof shall all the ungodly of the earth sup up and 
drink”?! (Ixxv. 8). 

Drunkenness may typify spiritual blindness or per- 
plexity (Isaiah xix. 14; Jer. xxiii. 9). It also supplies the 
figure for sailors of a ship in a storm at sea, who reel about 
the deck in bewildered witlessness (Ps. evii.27) ; and, finally, 
it is combined with the image of the wind-tossed booth to 
illustrate the convulsions of the earth upon the Judgment- 
day (Isaiah xxiv. 20). 

Other products of agricultural life also used for meta- 
phors are butter, oil, and honey—butter for smoothness, 
oil for softness. So in the Psalter: “His mouth is 
smoother than butter, but his heart is all war; his words 





from skins to skins, made it milder; but care had to be taken lest this 
process made the wine sour. See Lowth on Isaiah xxv. 6, and a curious 
Latin metaphor for degeneration taken from wine becoming sour by being 
poured from vessel to vessel :—“ Quare quum integri nihil fuerit in hac 
gente plena, quam valde eam putamus tet transfusionibus coacuisse *°— 
“Since in this people in its original unity there was nothing good, how 
much must it have degenerated through so many transplantations.” 
Cicero, Scaurus § 43, quoted by Naegelsbach Latcinische Stylistik, p. 445 
(ed. 1881). 
! So Cheyne. See his Notes. He compares Z/, XXIV. 527. 
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are softer than oil, and yet they are drawn swords.”! The 
precious oil that ran down upon Aaron’s beard (Ps. exxxiii. 2) 
has already been noticed; the metaphor of another Psalmist 
is, perhaps, also worth a line of printer’s ink: “Let the 
righteous smite me in kindness and correct me; oil so fine 
let not my head refuse.” 

A number of conventional similes and constant meta- 
phors are constructed from the net, as well as from the 
“broad” or the “slippery path.” The net is the trouble 
in which the righteous have been involved through the 
machinations of the wicked. It is parallel to and some- 
times combined with the gin and the snare.* God’s net, 
symbolising his judgment, is used by Hosea (vii. 12), 
Ezekiel (xii. 13, xvii. 20, xxxii. 3), and the author of Job 
(xix. 6; cf. Lam. i. 13), while Isaiah boldly compares God 
to a snare: “He shall be for a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence to both the houses of Israel; for a gin and 
for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. And many 
shall stumble thereat and fall, and be broken and snared 
and taken ” (Isaiah viii. 14, 15). 

The “broad path” in the Psalter typifies prosperity and 
deliverance (xviii. 20, xxxi. 9, cxviii. 5), and an “even 
path ” has a quite similar meaning (xxvi. 12, xxvii. 11, 
exliii. 10; Prov. xv. 19). Slippery or narrow paths, on the 
contrary, typify circumstances of calamity or danger (Ps. 
Ixxiii. 18, xxxv.6; Jer. xxiii. 12). “Slipping off the path” 
may have a more spiritual meaning, as in Ixxiii, 2, where it 
stands for religious unfaith ; while “firm steps” may denote 
moral stability, as in xxxvii. 31.° A more directly 





1 Pg, lv. 22. For honey, cf. Prov. v. 3, xvi. 24; Ps. xix. 11, cxix. 103. For 
a simile from butter-making cf. Prov. xxx. 33. 

2 Ps. cxli. 5. See Cheyne, and for the assonance cf. Ko. vii. 1. 

3 Cf. Psalm xxv. 15, xxxi. 5, xxxv. 7, cxl. 6, lxiv. 5, cxli. 9, 10, 
exix. 110. 

4 Cf. the use of “ mountains” for security. Ps. xxx. 8. 


5 Cf, further Ps. xl. 3, xxiii. 3; Isaiah xxvi. 7. 
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religious metaphor is the “path of life,”’ which is equiva- 
lent to the ways or paths of God.? 

_ Pastoral life furnishes the standing metaphor of the 
flock, which symbolises Israel, while the shepherd is either 
its king (and in the plural its princes and rulers), or he is 
God. Perhaps the oldest use of the figure is in Kings 
(1 Kings xxii. 17), where Micaiah says that he saw “all 
Israel scattered upon the mountains as sheep that have not 
a shepherd. And Yahveh said: These have no master ; 
let them return every man to his house in peace.” The 
figure is fully worked out both by Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
(Jer. xxiii. 1-4; Ezekiel xxxiv. 1-31). It is most delicately 
handled by II. Isaiah in a single verse: “ Ged will feed his 
flock like a shepherd ; he will gather the lambs in his arms, 
and carry them in his bosom, and will gently lead those 
which give suck ” (xl. 11; ef. Micah vii. 14). It is very 
frequent in the Psalter; Israel is the sheep of Yahveh’s 
pasture (c. 3, Ixxvii. 20, Ixxviii. 31, lxxix. 13, xev. 7), 
while this phase of the figure culminates in the famous 
Psalm, “The Lord is my Shepherd” (xxiii.), in which the 
figure is more or less kept up through the first four 
verses. 

Israel is also represented as the helpless sheep which are 
driven to the slaughter. So in the Maccabean Psalm 
(xliv. 23): “For thy sake are we killed all the day long; 
we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.”* Jeremiah 
compares himself to “a mild lamb, or an ox that is led to 
the slaughter” (xi. 19); and in the great fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, whereas Israel has gone astray like a flock, the 
suffering Servant let himself be humbled, and opened not 
his mouth ; “as the sheep that is led to the slaughter, and 
an ewe that before her shearers is dumb” (liii. 6, 7; ef. 
Ps. exix. 176). 





' Ps. xvi. 11,and frequent in Proverbs ; ¢g., ii. 19, v. 6, vi. 23, x. 17, 
xv. 24. ? Ps. xvii. 5, xxv. 4, xxvii. 11, cxliii. 10. 


3 Cf. Mackail’s Select Epigrams, etc., XII, 35, p. 276. 
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We now may turn from outdoor life and objects of 
nature to life within the home and the domestic relation- 
ships. The relation of father to son, of mother to child, of 
husband to wife, are all made use of for metaphorical 
purposes, and chiefly in that to each of them is likened the 
relation of God to Israel, Thus for the first we have Hosea’s 
touching expostulation : “ When Israel was a child, I loved 
him, and out of Egypt I called my son....I taught 
Ephraim to walk, and took them up in my arms.... I 
drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love.”! So 
in Deuteronomy : “In the wilderness thou, Israel, hast seen 
how that the Lord thy God bare thee, as a man doth bear 
his son, in all the way that ye went until ye came into this 
place.” And, again, with a different example of paternal 
behaviour: “As a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord 
chasteneth thee” ; which is improved in Proverbs into the 
adage, “Whom the Lord lovetn he correcteth, even as a 
father the son in whom he delighteth;” and with which 
we may also compare the Psalmist’s, “ As a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” 
Deutero-Isaiah uses the relationship of mother and child to 
express the unforgetting kindness of God’s love for Israel : 
“Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, she 
may forget, yet I will not forget thee” (xlix. 15; ef. 





' Hosea xi. 1-3. The figure is not kept up consistently. For the text 
see Cheyne, who also cites a pretty parallel from the Rig- Veda, “ Thou 
barest him as a father bears his son on his lap.” 

21.31. Cf. Isaiah xlvi. 3, 4; xiii. 9. Moses repudiates such a charge 
Numbers xi. 12. 

3 Deut. viii. 5; Prov. iii. 12; Ps. ciii. 13, Cf. Mal. iii.17. The greatest 
grief is likened to the sorrow for an only son. Am. viii. 10; Jer. vi. 26; 
Zech. xii. 10. The idea that God, as a loving father, chastens his human 
children is also found in Seneca, e.g., De Prudentia II, where a difference 
is drawn between a father’s severe training and a mother’s spoiling. 
God’s method is like a father’s: “ Patrium habet Deus adversus bonos . 
viros animum, et illos fortiter amat; et operibus, inquit, doloribus, ac 
damnis exagitentur ut verum colligant robur ” (Stewart's Seneca, Minor 
Dialogues, 1889, Bell ; p. 4). 
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Ixvi. 13). A better simile for peaceful and happy resig- 
nation in God’s inscrutable will it would be hard to find 
than the Psalmist’s: “Surely I have composed and quieted 
my soul, as a weaned child in its mother’s arms; my soul 
is within me like a weaned child” (cxxxi. 2). The weaned 
child (in the East one must suppose a child of at least three 
years,)' is happy and content by the mere presence of and 
contact with its mother; so the resigned spirit, filled with 
faith, is happy and content in the mere consciousness of 
nearness to and communion with God. 

The relationship of husband and wife applied metaphori- 
cally to the relation of God to Israel is a too elaborate 
chapter in the religious history and thought of the 
ancient Hebrews to be touched upon here. Suffice it to 
allude to the similes taken from the joyousness of bride- 
groom and bride (Is. lxii. 5), of which one outward feature 
was the festive attire with its ornaments (eg., Jer. ii. 32; 
Isaiah lxi. 10), In the book of Proverbs ornaments of head 
and neck typify teaching and instruction (eg. i. 9, iv. 9, 
xx. 15). They also suggest the material for many a simile. 
Thus: “As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair 
woman who is without discretion.” Or again: “As an 
ear-ring of gold and an ornament of fine gold so is a nice 
speech upona listening ear.” And, lastly : “ Apples of gold 
in chased work of silver; a word smoothly spoken.”? 
Prominent and prized among personal ornaments is the 
seal-ring or signet. So we get in Jeremiah: “As I live, 
saith Yahveh, even though Coniah . . . be the signet 
upon my right hand, yet will I pluck him thence” (Jer. xxii. 
24). And contrariwise in Haggai; “I will take thee, O 
Zerubbabel, my servant, and will make thee as a signet, for 





1 See Professor Cheyne’s Commentary. (I hope Prof, Cheyne will for- 
give me for having perpetually made use of his translations all through 
this paper.) 


? Prov. xi. 22, xxv. 12 (LXX., xxv. 11); for which see Cheyne, p. 144, 
and Delitzsch ad loc, 
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I have chosen thee, saith Yahveh of Hosts.”' Nor must 
the fine exclamation of the Beloved in the Song of Solomon 
be passed ever: “Set me, as a seal, upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm” (viii. 6), a verse which has been so 
aptly introduced by Swinburne in the third antistrophe 
of his great ode upon the Proclamation of the French 
Republic: 
‘Who shall heal me ; who shall come to take my part ? 

Who shall set me as a seal upon his heart ? 

As a seal upon his arm made bare for fight ? ” 

The lower household relations, those of slave and hand- 
maiden to master and mistress also furnish their quota to 
the metaphorical store. For who does not remember the 
simile of the Psalmist: “As the eyes of servants are upon 
the hand of their master, as the eyes of a handmaid are 
upon the hand of her mistress, so our eyes are upon 
Yahveh our God, until he have pity upon us” (exxiii. 2). 
The day-labourer’s life supplies a simile for Job. “ Has not 
man a hard service upon earth? Are not his days as the 
days of an hireling, as a servant, who pants for the shadow, 
and like a hireling who looks for his labour’s reward ?” 
(vii. 2), A few other isolated and not especially interest- 
ing metaphors of this class may find a place in the notes.’ 

Of what goes on within a household not the least 





1 ji. 23, an important passage when taken in connection with the pre- 
ceding one from Jeremiah ; see Stade, Geschichte, vol. II., 127. 

2? Thus we have metaphors of a “tent” applied to the heavens or to a 
city (as in Isaiah xl. 22, xxxiii. 20, liv. 2; Jer. x. 20; cf. Job iv. 21): A 
door and its hinges supplies a comparison in Prov. xxvi. 14, the corner 
pillars of a house in Px. cxliv. 12. If we call our bodies “ houses of clay,” 
that comes from Job iv. 19. We have a metaphor fram a pey and a key in 
Isaiah xxii. 22-25 (where see Dillmann), and from the former in Ezra ix. 8 ; 
a simile from singing and playing in Ezekiel xxxiii. 32, and one from 
throwing a ballin Isaiah xxii. 18. I do not propose to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the long passage in Koh. xii. 1-7, nor how far the description 
of old age is symbolic and metaphorical in its every detail or nov. Cf. 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon, ps. 226-230. I should not have omitted to quote 
in the text the proverbial ‘ I will sweep it with the besom of destruction ”’ 
CIs. xiv. 23). 
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important part are the doings in the kitchen. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we get many metaphors borrowed 
from cooking, or from food and drink—all the more so as 
with a solemn feast religious ideas are clearly associated. 
Even the scullery supplies a simile which, simple as it is, 
has won the warm approval of Bishop Lowth. It occurs in a 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, and is preceded 
by a figure from building: “I will stretch over Jerusalem 
the line of Samaria, and the plummet of the house of 
Ahab: and I will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, 
wiping it and turning it upside down ” (2 Kings xxi. 13), 
From wiping dishes there is only a step to the oven, which, 
in its glowing heat, is a common simile without further 
expansion (e.g., Lam. v. 10; Isaiah xxxi. 9; Ps. xxi. 10; Mal. 
iii. 19). The simile is elaborated in Hosea. The prophet 
is denouncing the Ephraimite aristocracy: “They are all 
adulterers,” he says, “as an oven kindled by the baker, 
who ceases from kindling after he has kneaded the dough 
until it is leavened. .... For their inward part is like an 
oven, their heart burns in them; all the night their anger 
smokes: in the morning it burns as a flaming fire (Hosea 
vii. 4,6). This is the rendering, with emendations in v. 6, 
of Professor Cheyne, and the explanation of the metaphor 
must be sought for in his Notes.’ Then, besides the oven 
we have the seething pot. Thus, in Micah, as a figure of 
horrible oppression: “Ye princes of the house of Israel 

. who pluck their skin from off them, and their 
flesh from off their bones; who also eat the flesh of my 
people, and flay their skin from off them; and they break 
their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for the pot, and as 





1 See also Q. P. B. Less available for every student may be Oort’s 
proposed emendations in 7heol. Tijd., 1890, p. 481. He reads in verse 4, 
CoB for DDN, and §NHX OF WA for D ‘3, and WYa3r) for Tyr, 
and then translates: “ They are all glowing with heat; they are like a 
burning oven, the baker of which ceases to kindle it after he has kneaded 
the dough until it is leavened.” For another metaphor from cooking 
cf. Hosea vii. 8. and Cheyne’s note. 
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flesh within the caldron ” (Micah iii. 2, 3). The representa- 
tion of Jerusalem, under the figure of a pot, is well worked 
out by Ezekiel (xxiv.). Elsewhere he quotes a popular 
saying, in which the metaphor of the caldron is quite dif- 
ferently applied. The men of Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s reign, 
believing that the danger had passed over, were apparently 
wont to say in their fancied security: “This city is the 
caldron and we are the flesh.” 

From implements of cooking we pass to food. With tears 
as food and drink (or with ashes as bread, Ps. cii. 9) we are 
familiar from the Psalms (e.g. Ixxx. 5; xlii. 4). “The bread. 
of adversity.and the water of affliction,” was original in 
Isaiah (xxx. 20; ef. 1 Kings xxii. 27); “gall and vinegar” 
make a sort of accentuated double metaphor in Psalm 
lxix. 21, where food and drink stand for comfort and 
pity, and vinegar and gall for the mockery which was 
dealt out in their stead (cf. Jer. viii. 14; ix. 14; xxiii. 15 ; 
Lam. iii. 15, 19). Vinegar reminds one of two good 
Proverbs: “ As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the 
eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send him” (x. 26), 
“ Vinegar falling upon a wound, and he who sings songs to 
a heavy heart ” (xxv. 20, Cheyne, p. 143). 

What is the meaning of Koheleth’s exhortation, “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days?” (xi. 1). If, as is still possible, it refers to charity, 
there is a curious parallel, by way of contrast, in Theog- 
nis, who (1. 105) compares the beneficence shown to the 
bad with the sowing of seed upon the “hoary” sea. 

Metaphors from feasts are usually of a religious character. 
But these may be prefaced by the quite general simile in 
Isaiah. The disappointment of the enemies who war 
against Zion shall be: ‘As when a hungry man dreameth, 
and behold, he eateth, but he awaketh, and his soul is 





1 Ezek. xi. 3, 7. So Cornill; but see also Smend and Orelli, who 
explain differently. Ps. lviii. 10 is unfortunately too corrupt to be made 
use of here. See Cheyne. 
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empty; and as when a thirsty man dreameth, behold, he 
drinketh, but he awaketh, and, behold, he is faint and his 
soul craveth.” (Isaiah xxix. 8. Note that the dream simile 
is also used with a different, more Homeric application, in 
the preceding verse.) 

Feast metaphors are frequent in the Psalms. So in the 
twenty-third, “Thou furnishest a table before me in the 
presence of my foes; thou hast anointed my head with 
oil, my cup is abundance.”! And again in Psalm xxxvi. 9, 
“They feast upon the fatness of thy house; and of the 
river of thy pleasures thou givest them their drink.” 
This imagery is, of course, borrowed from the temple ritual, 
the fat of sacrificed bullocks becoming the figure for 
spiritual joys (cf. Psalm Ixiii. 6). A similar image is 
expressed in the twenty-fifth chapter of Isaiah: “The 
Lord of Hosts shall make unto all peoples in this moun- 
tain a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of 
fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well 
strained.” The prophecy is Messianic and universalist 
(xxv. 6; see Cheyne and Dillmann against Gritz). 

It is remarkable how few similes and metaphors are 
taken from the sights or avocations of life in cities. 
Such proverbs as “ He that has no rule over his own spirit 
is like a city that is broken down and without walls ;” or 
such comparisons as “ My soul waiteth for the Lord more 
than they that watch for the morning” (Prov. xxv. 28 ; 
Ps. exxx. 6), are isolated and rare. The commonest religious 
metaphor from city life is that of the law-suit, in which 
God is the plaintiff (and the judge) and Israel or the 
nations the defendants.” 

There are a few similes from clothes. The sad mutability 
of human raiment was as common a feature then as now. 
(So e.g., Ps. cii. 27; Is. li. 6.) To put on either virtue or 





1 Psalm xxiii. 6, 80 Cheyne. God Himself is “the portion and the cup’ 
in Ps. xvi. 5. 

2 H.g.,in Hosea iv. 1, xii. 2; and then onwards in Isaiah i, 18; iii. 13; 
Micah vi. 2; Jer, xxv. 31; II. Isaiah xli. 1, and passim ; Joel iv. 2, etc. 
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disgrace as a vesture or as a girdle is a usual figure of 
speech.’ Jeremiah uses the odd figure of Nebuchadnezzar 
“ wrapping himself in” the land of Egypt “as a shepherd 
wraps himself in his mantle,” which apparently means that 
the Babylonian king will be able to collect together the 
spoils of Egypt as easily as a shepherd can fling his night 
cloak around his shoulders (Jer. xliii. 12, Ewald).? 

Among the town-life metaphors are some interesting ex- 
amples from building. The corner-stone supplies one or two, 
to appreciate which one must, as Professor Cheyne points 
out, recollect the “enormous size and cost of the founda- - 
tion-stones of Eastern public buildings.” Thus in Psalm 
exviii., of Israel, “The stone which the builders rejected 
has become the chief corner-stone ” (see Cheyne), and be- 
fore the Psalmist, in a difficult passage of Isaiah, the appli- 
cation of which is much disputed, “Behold, I am he that 
hath laid in Zion a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone of solid foundation.”® In the next verse (xxviii. 17) 
we get the metaphor of the line and the plummet, “I will 
set justice for a line, and righteousness for a plummet.” 
Here God’s action or work is likened to a building, for 
which the main implements used are righteousness and 
justice. In other places the line and plummet are very 
strangely employed contrariwise in metaphors of destruc- 
tion, to indicate that God will carry out his work of 
ruin with the same care and accuracy as a_ builder 
carries out his pre-arranged design. (See Del. on Isaiah 
xxxiv. 11.) So in the vision of Amos, “I will set a plumb- 





1 By., of virtues, Isaiah xi. 5, 1xi. 10; Job xxix. 14; in Isaiah lix. 17 
armour is included ; of cursing and disgrace, Ps. cix. 18, 19, 29. 

2 From weaving we get Isaiah xxxviii. 12: “Thou hast cut off, like a 
weaver, my life’; from the warp did he sever me” (So Ch.; but see Dill.), 
and Job vii. 6, ‘“‘My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” Job 
illustrates the fleetness of his life by many other similes. Note e.g., the 
three figures in ix. 25,26, from the runner, the ship and the eagle—a 
collocation of the swiftest things on earth, in the sea and in the air. 

3 See Dillmann and Cheyne for the various interpretations of the text 
and the metaphor. 
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line in the midst of my people Israel” (vii. 8), and in a 
prophecy against Edom, “God will stretch out upon it the 
line of chaos and the plummet of desolation ” (Isaiah xxxiv. 
11; cf. 2 Kings xxi. 13; Lam. ii. 8). A Psalmist likens 
himself in his weakness “ to a toppling wall, a fence pushed 
in” (Ixii. 4), and Isaiah (xxx. 13) compares the sinful 
policy of the Jerusalem statesmen, which must inevitably 
end in ruin and collapse, to “a swelling (e, increasing) and 
threatening breach in a high wall, which is shattered sud- 
denly in a moment.” (So Dillmann; but ef. Cheyne.) 
Last among the building metaphors shall come a tine 
passage from Ezekiel, in which Jerusalem is symbolised as 
a wall, the cracks and breaches in which the false prophets 
vainly hide by a coating of a whited plaster. God will 
throw down the wall with his hailstones and his wind, so 
that men shall say, Where is the wall, and where are they 
that plastered ? (Ezek. xiii. 10—15. See Smend and 
Cornill. The interpretation is clear.) 

From the art of building we may now turn to that of 
pottery and metal work. Books upon Palestine make 
the frequent pottery figures of the Bible intelligible to us. 
There still is made in Syria an enormous amount of coarse 
pottery, which is very brittle and very cheap. The com- 
parison of Israel in its hour of tribulation to a “ vessel 
wherein there is no pleasure ” lay ready to hand and is of 
frequent occurrence since Hosea (Hosea viii. 8 ; Lam. iv. 2 ; 
Ps. xxxi. 13; Jer. xxii. 28; ef. Jer. xviii. 38; Ps. lx. 
10). So Isaiah, immediately after the wall simile quoted 
above, predicts that Yahveh will break this bulging wall 
“as one breaketh an earthen pitcher, shivering it un- 
sparingly, so that not a sherd is found in its shivered 
pieces for taking fire from the hearth, or drawing water 
from a cistern.” Dr. Geikie thus illustrates the figure :— 


When accident has caused the breaking of a large vessel there are 
naturally some fragments comparatively large, and these are still of 
some use. <A hollow piece serves as a cup in which to lift water from 
the spring, either to drink or to filla jar. Nothing is more common 
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than for neighbours to borrow a few lighted coals in a hollow pot- 
sherd from each other to kindle their fire, or for a poor man to come, 
in the evening, to the baker’s oven with his lowly fire-pan and get 
from it a few glowing embers to boil his tin of coffee or heat his 
simple food (II. 51). 


This simile of his predecessor Jeremiah is commanded 
to enact as a visible parable before the eyes of the capital’s 
inhabitants. He is bidden to buy a potter’s earthen bottle, 
and take of the elders of the people and the elders of the 
priests, and then having gone “forth unto the valley of the 
sons of Hinnom,” and having uttered there his prophecy of 
ruin and retribution, “to break the bottle in the sight of © 
the men” that went with him, and to say, “Thus saith 
Yahveh of Hosts: Even so will I break this people and 
this city, as one breaketh a potter’s vessel that cannot be 
made whole again ” (xix. 1-11 ; ef. Ps. ii. 9). 

It was a further but natural development of the figure 
to make God the potter and man the pot. Isaiah leads the 
way. He laughs bitterly at the folly of those who would 
hide their purposes from God as if he could not detect 
and discern the machinations of their heart. “O your 
perverseness! should the potter be accounted as clay, that 
the work should say of him that made it, He made me 
not? and the thing formed say of him that formed it, He 
hath no understanding ?” (xxix. 16). Jeremiah once more 
transforms the simile into a concrete parable in his famous 
visit to “the potter’s house” (Jer. xviii. 1-10), and in the 
last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah the metaphor of the 
potter is twice employed with admirable effect. Thus, 
first : “Woe unto him that striveth with him that formed 
him, a potsherd among potsherds of the ground! Doth 
the clay say to him that formeth it, What makest thou ? 
or his work (say), Thou hast no hands” (xlv. 9, reading 
joyp; see Dill.). And, secondly, in the long prayer which 
extends from lxiii. 7 to lxiv. 12, the same figure is humbly 
used, and its truth acknowledged by the human suppliants 
themselves. “And now, O Yahveh, thou art our father; 
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we are the clay, and thou our fashioner, and the work of 
thy hands are we all.”? 

As regards the individual metals, iron and brass are 
naturally types tor obstinacy or endurance. (Compare 
Isaiah xlviii. 4; Jer. i. 18; xv. 20.) In Proverbs we come 
across the pregnant adage: “Iron is sharpened by iron, 
and a man sharpens the face of his friend” (xxvii. 17). 
Gold can be a type of scarcity (Isaiah xiii. 12), or of 
preciousness. That the gain of wisdom is better than the 
gain of gold, or that wisdom should be sought for as men 
search for silver, are familiar comparisons in Proverbs. 
More striking is the metaphor in Lamentations in which 
the nobles of Jerusalem are likened to gold: “ How is the 
gold become dim: how is the most fine gold changed! The 
hallowed stones are thrown down at the corners of every 
street. The sons of Zion, the precious ones, who were 
comparable to fine gold, how are they esteemed as earthen 
pitchers, the work of the potter’s hands” (Lam. iv. 2). 

But by far the most frequent metaphor suggested from 
the precious metals is that of refining—metaphors from 
alloy and dross, from their removal by the purifying pro- 
cesses of the furnace, or from the pure metal which is.so 
produced. Thus, first generally in Proverbs: “Remove the 
dross from the silver, and the vessel is ready for the gold- 
smith: remove the wicked from before the king, and his 
throne is established in righteousness” (xxv. 4). And, 
again: “Silver dross spread over an earthen vessel— 
fervent lips and a bad heart” (xxvi. 23). Next, in the 
distinctly religious sphere. In the Psalms the words of 
God are often spoken of as pure—that is, as free from 





1 xiv. 8. Eliphaz calls men ‘dwellers in houses of clay ” (Jobiv. 19) with 
which expression Delitzsch compares myo} wAdopara in Aristoph., Aves, 
686; in a fragment of Aischylus, quoted by Liddell and Scott, man is 
called zn\dmXacrov oxéppa. The idea, Mr. Mackail tells me, is frequent 
in later Greek poetry. He compares eg. Anth. Pal. x. 45 (é« anXov 
yéyovac x.7.’.). There is only one simile from the potter in Homer ; and 
the point of comparison is the light swiftness of the motion of the potter’s 
wheel (//iad XVIII. 600). 
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alloy. The figure is expanded in Psalm xii. 7: “The say- 
ings of Yahveh are pure from dross—silver well tried (and 
running) to the ground, seven times refined.” (So Cheyne, 
and compare his Notes.) Then we have the meta- 
phor of God refining by trouble the mingled human 
character, and purging the State, by his judgments, from 
the wicked, which are its alloy. Thus, in the Psalms: 
“Thou, O God, hast proved us; thou hast tried us as silver 
is tried” (Ixvi. 10; ef. xvii. 3); and in Zechariah, of the 
residue yet left after the Judgment: “I will bring the third 
part through the fire, and will refine them as silver is | 
refined, and will try them as gold is tried” (xiii. 9), In 
these passages the persons who are freed from their own 
dross, and are thus made pure, are one and the same; in 
others (of which class there are more), the dross represents 
the wicked who are removed by death. So, in Isaiah’s 
opening chapter: “Thy silver is become dross, thy choice 
drink thinned with water. . . . But I will smelt out as 
with lye thy dross, and will take away all thy alloy” (Is. i. 
22, 25). The same figure is worked out at some length, 
both by Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. vi. 27-30; Ezekiel xxii. 
18-22), and the “ last of the prophets” repeats it (Mal. iii. 
2,3). With which of these various passages—whether of the 
first or of the second category—is that verse (xlviii. 10) of the 
Babylonian Isaiah parallel, to which we owe a now familiar 
phrase, “the furnace of affliction”? Some (eg. Ewald 
and Dillmann) would compare it to Jer. ii. 27-30, in which 
the prophet laments that the frequent purification of 
calamity has not separated the metal from the dross ; or 
may we, with Professor Cheyne, assimilate it to the predic- 
tion in Zechariah, and translating “ Behold I have refined 
thee, but not as silver,” interpret the distinction to imply 
that the Divine furnace of affliction is less severe and more 
discriminating than the furnace of the human refiner ?! 





1 Note that in Prov. xvii. 3 the comparison merely means that God, 
with perfect knowledge, weighs the human heart in the balance of judg- 
ment (cf. xvi. 2) ; xxvii. 21 is obscure. 
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From metals fashioned into implements of war there 
are still a few metaphors to be collected. 

They are usually employed when dealing with Israel’s 
enemies. The cruel and reviling tongue is naturally com- 
parable toa sword. So in the Psalms: “Their teeth are 
spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” 
“They have whet their tongue, like a sword, and stretched 
their arrow—a bitter speech” (Ivii. 5, xiv. 4; cf. lix. 8; 
Prov. xii. 18, v. 3, 4). But II. Isaiah uses the sword differently 
in the soliloquy of the Servant : “ God hath made my mouth 
as a sharp sword, in the shadow of his hand he hid me; 
and he made me a polished shaft, in his quiver he covered 
me ” (xlix. 2). This verse leads us on from the sword to 
the bow. The true bow may be an emblem of strength 
(Gen. xlix. 24; Hosea i.5; Jer. xlix. 35; Job xxix. 20), 
while the bow whose arrow flies aslant is the emblem of 
deceit (Hosea vii. 16; Ps. lxxviii. 57). God’s arrows are 
the calamities he sends (Deut. xxxii. 23; Job vi. 4), but to 
a man’s arrows may be compared his best support. So the 
Psalmist : “ As arrows in the hand of a warrior, so are sons 
of (a man’s) youth. Happy is the man that has filled his 
quiver therewith” (exxvii. 4, 5). The slinger furnishes a 
metaphor to Jeremiah for violent expulsion and captivity 
(Jer. x. 18), anda twofold sling metaphor in a prose book is 
familiar to us all from the spiritualised use of its first half 
upon every tomb within the “House of Life’’: “And should a 
man rise up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, may the soul 
of my lord be bound up in the bundle of life with the Lord 
thy God; but the souls of thine enemies, them may he sling 
out, as from the hollow of a sling” (1 Sam. xxv. 29. Prov. 
xxvii. 17 is obscure). 

Most of the biblical metaphors have been included in 
one or other of the foregoing classes. A few, however, yet 
remain which are interesting from a religious point of view, 
and should not, therefore, be passed over. We have already 
noticed the large number of natural objects to which God, 
in one or other of his aspects or operations, has been com- 
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pared. He was likened to beasts of prey, such as the lion 
and the bear; to birds that carry their young upon their 
wings, or flutter hovering over the nest ; to astream and to 
a fountain; to rain and to dew; to destroying fire and to 
purifying light. In the Psalms, in addition to these, he is 
also addressed in prayer as a rock, a tower, and a shield.’ 
Passing over the ordinary anthropomorphisms of God as 
warrior and judge, we have found him represented as, or 
likened to, a father, a mother, and a husband ; as a shepherd, 
with Israel for his flock; as a refiner or as a potter, with 
Israel for his metal or his clay. A prayer in the book of 
Jeremiah (xiv. 8, 9) adds to this last by complaining that 
God, whose intercession and deliverance amid the prevailing 
trouble had been vainly sought, has become “as a stranger 
in the land, and as a wayfaring man that turneth aside to 
tarry for a night.” It is more usual to speak of God as 
the host or owner; man as the guest and sojourner. Thus 
besides the mystic allusions to God’s house with which 
I have dealt elsewhere, we get metaphors such as that 
in Lev. xxv. 23, where the figure is half real and half 
metaphorical : “'The land is mine, and ye are strangers and 
sojourners with me.” The figurative sense predominates in 
the fine prayer put into David’s mouth by the Chronicler: 
“We are strangers before thee and sojourners, as all our 
fathers were; our days on the earth are as a shadow, and 
there is no hope” (1 Ch. xxix. 15)—a verse partly borrowed 
from an earlier Psalm (xxxix. 13). 





1 Cf. also Isaiah xxv. 4,5: “Thou hast been a fortress to the weak, a 
fortress to the poor in his distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow from 
the heat. As heat in a parched land, thou subduest the uproar of 
foreigners ; as heat by the shadow of clouds, the song of terrible ones is 
brought low.” 4) is omitted as a gloss; so Dill. Note how God’s action 
is first compared to heat, and then to the shadow which overcomes the 
heat. Compare Is, xxxii. 2: “‘A great man shall be asa hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the rain-storm, as rivulets in a parched land, 
as the shadow of a huge cliff in a thirsty land.” The cool protection of 
the shade is strikingly used in the appeal: “Make as the night thy 
shadow in the midst of the noon” (Isaiah xvi. 3). 
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Again, many examples of the transference by metaphor 
of the physical into the spiritual sphere have already been 
instanced. Here, in conclusion, may be adduced a few 
others, which seem to fall outside our categories. 

First may be mentioned three metaphors concerning the 
heart, of which the first two were clearly framed to con- 
trast outward form with inward spirit. Whether Jeremiah, 
or his contemporary the Deuteronomist, first coined the 
happy phrase of “circumcising the heart” is a disputed 
point in criticism. At any rate, this heart-circumcision 
appears to be the only form of that rite which is coun- 
tenanced or approved by the law-giver. Joel’s bidding is 
expressed in a metaphor of similar kind, “Rend your heart 
and not your garments” (ii. 13); while Ezekiel, the sup- 
posed “legalist” and man of externals, must be credited 
with the invention of the metaphorical opposition between 
the “heart of stone” and the “heart of flesh” (xi. 19; 
xxxvi. 26). 

Another interesting set of spiritual metaphors is the 
transference of bodily infirmities to the religious sphere. 
Thus sickness is a type of sin, and, as sin and affliction are 
closely co-ordinated, it is also a type of calamity. Already 
in Hosea it is found as a figure for the “corruption of the 
body politic” (v. 13, see Cheyne; vi. 1). Isaiah, in a 
splendid personification of the State, works out the 
metaphor more fully. “The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart is faint. From the sole of the foot, even to 
the head, there is no sound part in it; wounds and wales 
and festering sores—not pressed, and not bound up, and 

not softened with oil.”’ Wounds and breaches (here the 
figure is from a wall) are frequent metaphors for calamities 
in Jeremiah. For in his day the breach was incurable, and 
the wound desperate. No medicine or plaster could heal 





' Isaiah i. 5,6. So Cheyne, except that with Dillmann I have sub- 
stituted, “the whole head” for “every head.” Cp, metaphors with 
woeiv in Greek. 
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them, no Gilead balm or physician effect a cure.’ In the 
Psalms sickness is more directly associated with sin. 
Calamity and iniquity are co-ordinated in the distich: 

“There is no soundness in my flesh for thy fervent ire ; no 
health in my bones because of my sin.” ? with which one 
might compare the double use of the word in Isaiah hii., in 
which the sinless Servant is described “as a man of pains, 
and familiar with sickness,” whereas he it was who “ bore 
our sicknesses and carried our pains ” (liii. 3, 4). 

More specifically we frequently find the infirmities of 
eye and ear transferred to the lack of comprehension and 
knowledge of spiritual truth. To close the eyes is to shut 
the capacity of spiritual discernment. Thus Isaiah is 
bidden: “ Make the heart of this people fat, and its ears 
heavy, and its eyes besmear, lest it should see with its eyes 
and hear with its ears, and its heart should understand, 
and it should be converted and be healed” (vi. 10; and cf. 
xliv. 18; for the fat heart cf. Ps. xvii. 10; cxix. 70). And 
the same figure recurs as an amazing passage in a later 
chapter, which is itself a perfect forest of metaphors :— 

Astonish yourselves, and be astonished ; blind yourselves, and be 
blind! They are drunken, but not with wine ; they stagger, but not 
with strong drink. For Yahveh hath poured out upon you a spirit of 
deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes which see, and your heads hath 
he covered, so that the vision throughout is become unto you as the 
words of a sealed book, which if one delivers to a man that is book- 
learned, saying, Pray read this, he saith, I cannot, for it is sealed ; 
and should the book be delivered to one that is not book-learned, 
saying, Pray read this, he saith, I am not book-learned. * 





'Of. Jer. viii. 21, 22, x. 19, xiv. 17, xv. 18, xxx. 12,17, xxxiii. 6; cf. 
Nahum iii. 19. 

2 Ps, xxxviii. 4,6; of. vi. 3, xxxi. 11, xxxii. 3, xli. 4. 

3 A striking simile from a scroll is that in Isaiah xxxiv. 4, “ The heavens 
shall roll up as a scroll, and all their host shall fade, as foliage fades from 
the vine, and as fading leaves from the fig-tree.” Cf. Steinthal Zu Bibel 
und Religionsphilosophic, p. 46, “ Poetisch gewaltiger wirkt die dritte Form, 
wenn das Bild das Kleine bietet, an welchem gemessen die Sache thre Grisse 
offenbart......... Diese Form diirfte in der Bibel die héufigste sein.” The 
Greek Rhetoricians would hardly have approved of this method. 
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Yet in the time to come, “a very little while,” “ the deaf 
shall hear the words of a book, and out of gloom and 
darkness the eyes of the blind shall see” (xxix. 9-12, 18; 
ef. xxxii. 3,4). In the great list of curses in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy analogous metaphors are 
employed: “ Yahveh shall smite thee with madness and 
blindness, and astonishment of heart, and thou shalt grope 
at noonday, as the blind gropeth in darkness, and thou 
shalt not prosper in thy ways” (xxviii. 28, 29; ef. Is. lix. 10). 
The Babylonian Isaiah (and his disciples?) is especially 
fond of this metaphor, and he associates it with others, 
such as those of the dungeon and of thirst, which all 
express the same line of thought, though occasionally, as 
in the case of the dungeon, a more literal reference may be 
also possibly combined. I need here dono more than allude 
to the famous contrast of the Janus-faced Servant in the 
forty-second chapter, who in his higher aspect so spiritually 
keen and tender “that he will not break the crushed reed 
nor quench the dimly-burning wick,” and destined “ to open 
blind eyes, to bring out captives from the prison, and those 
who sit in darkness from the house of restraint,” is in his 
lower aspect himself among the deaf deafest and blindest 
among the blind.! 

The idea of self-purification or of Divine forgiveness lent 
itself naturally to metaphor. For inward sin is described 
as outward impurity. Man is either bidden to wash him 
of his sin and be clean, or he bids God to do it for him 
(Isaiah 1.16; Ps. li. 4, 9). It is only through judgment 
that God can wash away the filth of the daughters of 
Jerusalem (Isaiah iv. 4); and at a later period the wicked- 
ness of Judah was such that, “though thou wash thee with 
natron and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is in- 





1 Tsaiah xlii, 3, 7, 18-20; cf., too, xliii. 8. For the figure of the reed see 
Cheyne, and cf. xxxvi. 6 ; Ez. xxix. 6-7, where it is used as a figure of the 
outward weakness of Egypt. In Ps. xxxviii. 14,deafness and dumbness are 
emblems of humility ; cf. Is. liii. 7. In Isaiah xxxiv., xxxv.,many images 
of the great Second Isaiah are imitated and exaggerated. See Dillmann. 
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grained before me, said the Lord God” (Jer. ii. 22). Yet God 


can work the miracle: “I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean; from all your filthiness will I 
cleanse you” (Ezek. xxxvi. 25; cf. Ps. xxvi. 6, xxiii. 13). 
The ordinary words for forgiveness are palpably meta- 
phorical, the idea in each case being that the sin is removed 
by being covered up or wiped out from the sight and 
memory of God. Unforgiveable sin is “written before 
God with a pen of iron and with the point of a diamond ” 
(Jer. xvii. 1; ef. Job xix. 24), or it is carefully tied up as 
in a bag, and laid up in store among God’s treasures (Job 
xiv. 17; Hosea xiii. 12; Deut. xxxii. 34). But what men 
pray for is that God will subdue their iniquities, and cast 
the burden of them “into the depths of the sea” (Micah 
vii. 19). 

It would be interesting, did space allow, to consider 
how far certain originally material conceptions in 
the earlier Hebrew religion were spiritualised by later 
teachers. How far, for example, did the idea of God’s 
glory free itself from material associations, and become, as 
God's face became, purely metaphorical? And, again, it 
would be interesting to discuss whether the contrary process 
has ever taken place, and whether within the Bible itself 
or in the post-Biblical period metaphors have been mis- 
understood and hardened into rites. A prominent instance 
lies immediately to hand (cf. Exodus xiii. 9-16; Deut. vi. 8, 
9, xi. 18; Prov. iii. 3, vi. 21, vii. 3). And these inquiries 
might lead on to a more general one: how far symbol and 
metaphor must be always a constituent feature of religious 
teaching ; and what, in such a case,should be their limits 
and their function. But these great questions are beyond 
the scope of an index, and beyond the powers of an index- 
maker. 

C. G. MonTEFIORE. 





1 I have been compelled from lack of space to omit all Biblical 
personifications. 
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THE QUOTATIONS FROM ECCLESIASTICUS IN 
RABBINIC LITERATURE. 


THE quotations from Ecclesiasticus, or, as the Jews usually 
term it, the “Book of the Son of Sira,’ which are 
scattered over the Rabbinic literature, have been collected 
by various scholars. The last collection was made by 
Reifmann, in the periodical Haasif III. (1886), p. 243 seq. 
As far, however, as I am aware, these quotations have 
never been put together with full parallels, and the 
different readings which the MSS. and the older editions 
offer. Zunz, in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge (p. 102 seq.), 
rarely gives the Hebrew text. Dukes, in his Blumeniese, 
has only few parallels, and even Reifmann refers nowhere 
to Rabbinovicz’s great work, Varie Lectiones, which is 
better known by its Hebrew title of 5-51 spy7pt._ Besides, 
there are to be found some quotations of and parallels to 
Sirach in Rabbinical works, which have only been edited 
during the last few years, and were, therefore, inaccessible 
to these scholars, a fact which makes their collections 
incomplete. In the present article an attempt will be made 
to supply this want. 

The works employed by me for this end were, besides the 
usual Rabbinic literature, with its commentaries, the above- 
mentioned Varia Lectiones, which extend in fifteen volumes 
over the greater part of the Babylonian Talmud. For the 
variations to the two quotations from the tractates Jebamoth 
and Niddah (which remained unedited by Rabbinovicz), I 
am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Perles, Chief Rabbi in 
Munich, who collated them with the famous MS. of the 
Talmud in the Royal Library in that town. The Oxford 
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MSS. of Jebamoth 1 have collated myself. The MSS. 
which were at the disposal of Rabbinovicz, and to which a 
reference is made in this article, came from the libraries at 
Munich, Hamburg, Karlsruhe, Oxford, Paris, and Rome, 
which I have indicated by the initials, whilst the MSS. 
Agadoth Hattalmud, and the Ja/kut (in MS.), are designated 
by AT and JM. 

The order adopted in the present collection is to give 
first the quotations to be found in the Talmud of Babylon— 
containing, as it does, the greatest number of the references 
to Sirach—afterwards those to be found in the Talmud of 
Jerusalem, followed by quotations from the Midrashim, and 
the later literature. These quotations I give all in full, 
except the Aramaic one in Synhedrin 1008, which is already 
recognised as not having formed a part of the real Sirach. 
But I have confined myself in this place only to three 
classes of passages, viz., those which bear the name of Ben 
Sira, those which are cited from the Kethubim, and, thirdly, 
those that are introduced (even if only in a variation) with 
the word “sow, which also proves that they came from a 
book which had some Biblical character. As they are not 
to be found in the Bible, they were undoubtedly taken 
from Ecclesiasticus. The two exceptions made were with 
regard to Nos. 1 and 2 which, besides the fact that one of 
them is described. by the glossaries as belonging to Ben 
Sira, leave by tone and style hardly a doubt that the Rabbi 
was there speaking in quotations from Sirach. The other 
parallels to Sirach, which are by no means yet exhausted 
by the various collectors, I hope to treat, at an early 
opportunity, in an article by itself. 

The age in which the Talmuds and the Midrashim were 
compiled is to be found with more or less precision in 
every history of Jewish literature. A few words, however, 
seem necessary on the character of the wytpn 397 NHMD 
(“chapter of our teacher the saint”) and the Baraitha of 
Kallah. The former, which is attributed to R. Judah 


the Saint, on account of its beginning with a sentence 
VOL. IIl. CU 
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bearing the name of this Rabbi, is arranged after subjects 
grouped in numbers of three, four, and so on, and forms 
by its very nature a compilation from older works. It 
exists in many versions, all post-Talmudical (see Zunz, 
G. V., 284). The most complete, however, is that edited by 
Herr Schénblum (Lemberg, 1877), from a MS. now in the 
possession of the Chief Rabbi, Dr. H. Adler. The fact that 
some passages in it differ from the parallels in the Talmud, 
which Herr Schénblum brings forward in favour of its high 
antiquity, proves nothing but that the compiler’s copy of the 
Talmud varied in some places from ours. The compiler might 
also have had some Agadic collections which have not come 
down to us. Nor is the latter, the Baraitha of Kallah, of 
an earlier age than that of the Geonim, being perhaps still 
later. Herr Halberstam, in his appendix to Coronel’s 
edition (1124), gave some valuable hints with regard to its 
composition. At any rate, it does not represent the 
Tractate Kallah to which the Rabbis (Kiddushin 896, and 
elsewhere) referred.! That part in it which pretends to be 
Gemara, and to which Nos. 19 and 20 of the present collec- 
tion seem to belong, was aptly characterised by Luzzatto 
and Kirchheim as only “aping” the Talmud.? The text 
is hopelessly corrupt, and even the commentary of R. 
Abraham Ibn Yarchi is not of much help. As to the 





1 See Zunz, G. V., p. 90, and Weiss, Geschichte der Tradition, II., 248. 

* See TN D5, VIL, 219, where Luzzatto says, NWI pY3 At b> xd 
N77 DYIMND NIWA 93 PHD jX) DIN 3H3 4P3 xox woo xa xy. 
For Kirchheim, see Hammagid, 1865, p. 149. 

* This commentary is only extant in two MSS., the one in the Merz- 
bacher Library (O703N bax, p. 11, No. 106), and the other in the library 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, which the librarian, Dr. 
Zuckermann, kindly lent to me. But before I received it, Dr. Perles had 
drawn my attention to it, and had also copied for me from the Merzbacher 
copy some important extracts, of which the following will not be without 
interest for the subject: —IN¥’ WDD FTO WS DMININ OMNIS Seyy 
ynowws) OWI Nana om|d ond rans1 wr Ndr wow Kd Tw 
wen ynypryo dy ynwarto xd ona pdr % pe pnwenday (yne70I9] 
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Aramaic quotation in particular (No. 22), both its rhymes 
and its Peitanic tendency (see notes) mark it as a late 
production, recalling very strongly certain Aramaic com- 
positions. for Shebuoth, which are all versifications of 
older and later Agadoth, imitating the Targum Jerushalmi 
both in language and style.’ 

I have given these quotations just as they are in the 
works from which they are taken, without putting them 
in verses or even providing them with stops. Such an 
arrangement would have implied some metrical division, 
which I strongly desired to avoid. 

I have also added an English translation, in the prepara- 
tion of which the advice of Mr. C. G. Montefiore was of great 
assistance. The words in square brackets are taken from 
other readings mentioned in the notes, while those in round 
brackets have been added to make the meaning plainer. 
Though I have done my best to give the reader a fair idea 
of the Hebrew, it will nevertheless always be advisable, for 
critical purposes, to refer to the original. That my collec- 
tion will contribute much towards solving the great Sirach 
difficulties, I in no way flatter myself. The quotations 
are too few in proportion to the bulk of the book to 
throw much light on the problem. I must also dis- 
tinctly state that the quotations do not always exactly cor- 
respond with references given to Ecclesiasticus. Sometimes 
only one of many sentences of the quotation is contained in 
Sirach, sometimes none at all. And thus they can only be 





mya minwpp ond yopny ans Spy orasnz0n °> ord oman 
NOx NN DYN DwIA Mans won) pA NIA WN WR OMAN 
rompion] opin mypynyndy ond ww anapp mdy mpd snobp 
DYNA [OMI] OHO KVP Wy OND NUMA «++: OAD nam 
NYD {2 ‘OD NPA AND PD MDD Id PROD 3AWd pdm ond pe 
poynnd oid 15 woe sy) piny an Kan ONS EY POD MoIpDs 
***-D73. The variations are from the Breslau MS.; the two words 
On O°) are not there. 
? See Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, 74-80. 
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used after the closest examination. But still I venture to 
think that the bringing together of all the passages 
with their varie lectiones will be of some service to the 
student, as revealing the fact that the version of 
Ecclesiasticus known to the Rabbis was mostly written in 
pure Hebrew. And when the Rabbis who did not quote 
literally made some alteration, it was for such terms as are 
to be found in the Mishnah or the Baraithot, eg., the Aboth 
de Rabbi Nathan. But it seems to me that even the language 
of the latter differs from that of such phrases as "D35 NS? 
sim oy>y> and similar phrases (see Professor Margoliouth’s 
Inaugural Lecture), as the language of a prayer like the 
eighteen Benedictions, for instance, differs from the Piyutim 
of Kalir and his successors. In fact, if I had found such 
phrases in the Aboth de Rabbi Nathan I should have 
marked them without the slightest hesitation as later in- 
terpolations. This point will be made even clearer in the 
second article, where several quotations will be given from 
the Aboth de Rabbi Nathan and the related literature. 

In conclusion, I should like to draw special attention to 
the words N7°D yaT NTDD WM yD M27 (in No. 8), 
which are missing in our editions, but confirmed by many 
MSS. From this we might perhaps infer that Ecclesiasticus 
was once included in the canon, and thus it may really once 
have been a part of the Kethubim. The title b’=2m Masn 
for Ecclesiasticus (see No. 8) is also worth noting, as it 
occurs only once in Jewish literature. It is also worthy of 
note, that, according to a statement by the late Firkowitz, 
(Hammeliz, 1868, p. 201) the Gaon R. Saadyah mentioned the 
author of Ecclesiasticus as N7°D J27tYON J2 Vw 72 Pynw 
and among other quotations also gave this one "JNIwD 
“771 spanmsn) Stam (see Ecclesiasticus vi. 138, and Ben- 
seeb’s Hebrew translation, vi. 15), whilst the quotation 
Ja Nbpm2, etc. (see No. 4), he cited from a book 75D 
7M2FN by one WHY 72 AVON. 

Of more importance is a letter from Firkowitz addressed 
to Gurland (Hashachar, iv. 492), in which, among others 
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he alludes to this passage in the Sepher Haggalui in the 
following words :—an>w ys x“o0n Syanm wen 27) 
sw Pasa OMe mew Manw “dan MDD Map. 
how Ww oveyo) ATP oypIoD.s ansan whsw 
iTYO 72 TD58 72 yw 72 yew “NM WIP sand ow. 
moan ‘oO oNey ya ooyos ‘on Sesh marin 70 1Nn 
Vey) pyew) mam some 2 4m Abn monn 
‘ob mann ond mpw mma marie ss cy>s) pm 
PY2 2 OMeYD) ATP) oyprIoDa ob> ovtwon pwda dst 
: Ww 

“The words of the great light R. Saadyah Gaon, who 
wrote in the preface of his book Haggalui, where he men- 
tioned the names of the authors (who lived) during the 
Second Temple, who wrote their books divided in verses, 
and (provided them) with vowels and accents as the prophets 
wrote the Holy Scriptures. The first is Simeon the son of 
Jeshua, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira, who composed 
a book similar to the Book of Proverbs. The second, 
Eleazar the son of Irai (composed a) Book of Chochmah, 
which is similar to the Book of Ecclesiastes. The third 
(are) the Hasmonezans, Judah, Simeon, Jonathan, Jochanan, 
and Eleazar, the sons of Mattathias (who composed a book) 
about the things which happened to them in the Chaldaic 
language, which is similar to the Book of Daniel. All 
these were (written) in verses, vowels, and accents during 
the Second Temple.” 

More full is another communication by Firkowitz, made 
in the Hebrew periodical Hammagid (1873, p. 203) :— 2 
myer mana) 32> + mytyo wate “Yan 7HO ATT 
maya) ATP opops wpm pwoa wp wan 13 
pmo Mm) “NID 75D mo°> Tex) ysoand dennan 
oyenS SANT SYST omer “TR “§> (awn BM %> 
$= mn mwyen »> 45 mT 7D BN) DYE) ATP 
122 Tw DS Mwy> ONT DYED) Ip propMs 
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MIT WOW AH NWO Ja =rD5N 2 Vw 72 PYow Nwyw 
aMw wD) oeYy) AYP YPIOD) ypora Sw =Dod> 
102 Pomp 7505 mann mM 7D Ny 72 TTVoN 
MATT SSW 2 Warmw Ws) Oy) NPI Wd) 
onm> mpw mea many oa cryd>s) MN PMY pynw 
MyTpI2 oypIoD> powes ovw> pw Sat moo mann 
$ S22 OF TTS PS) OMY) 

“From the words of the preface to the Sepher Haggalui 
by our master Saadyah . . . And these are his words: 
‘And when these wicked people saw that I had composed 
a book in the holy language (divided into) verses, and 
provided with vowels and accents, they began to scoff, and 
said that this is a prophetic book (that is they accused him 
of the ambition to imitate the Scriptures). But this is only 
through their folly, for they thought that the definitions 
(essential features) of the prophetic books are that they 
are provided with verses, vowels, and accents, but its 
definitions are not so, ete. For this action, viz., to divide 
(a book) into verses and to provide it with vowels and 
accents is permitted to every man who can do so if he 
likes; just as Simeon the son of Jeshua, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Sira, composed a book on ethics which is like 
the books of Proverbs in its divisions (chapters), its verses, 
vowels, and accents; and as Eleazar ben Irai composed a 
Book of Chochmah, which is like the book of Koheleth in its 
order, verses, vowels, and accents; and the Hasmonzans, 
Judah, Simeon, Jochanan, Jonathan, and Eleazar, the sons of 
Mattathias, (composed a book) on the things which hap- 
pened to them in the Chaldaic language divided into verses 
(and provided) with vowels and accents, without any one 
among them having been a prophet.’” We learn from these 
statements that the Hebrew version of the Book of Sira, 
which the Gaon saw, endeavoured, at least as regards its 
form, to be a close imitation of the Book of Proverbs. 
This would in itself make a metrical arrangement impossi- 
ble. And the fact that R. Saadyah speaks only of division 
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into verses and the addition of vowels and accents, without 
mentioning any other peculiar feature, will also tend to 
prove that, the Hebrew version of Sira which he knew was 
not composed in metre, otherwise he would certainly have 
mentioned it. The continuation of the passage quoted 
above from Firkowitz contains some remarks of great 
interest for students of the Books of the Maccabees, but I 
omit them, as they are foreign to my present subject. I 
may also mention the fact that I had lately, through 
the courtesy of Dr. Neubauer, the opportunity of seeing 
among the new MS. acquisitions of the Bodleian . 
Library, a very old fragment, which I have strong 
reason to believe represents a piece from the above- 
mentioned Sepher Haggalui. It is indeed divided into 
verses and provided with vowels and accents, but it did 
not seem to me to have any metre. Now, if R. Saadyah’s 
Sira had been metrical, we can hardly understand why he 
should have neglected to imitate this feature also, whilst 
in all other respects it served him as a model for his 
composition. However, we must not conceal the fact that 
Firkowitz is hardly a safe authority on which to base an 
important theory, and we must wait for the forthcoming 
edition of the Sepher Haggalui by Dr. Harkavy, before we 
can arrive at a definite conclusion. 


(For Notes see p. 697.) 


1. 


sy Sort $5 27 Tes NYT 73 NOT 948 NOTTS 72 ND TN) 
WNT wi SY wi 4D a> SND NY) SND DD ODD “IN 
13 myn mor so) myn b> (Sabbath, 1la; Ecclus. xxv. 13 
and 19). 

Raba bar Machassia said, in the name of R. Chamma bar 
Guria, in the name of Rab: “ Any illness but the illness of the 
stomach ; any pang but the pang of the heart ; any ache but not 
headache ; any evil but not an evil wife.” 
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2 


2oxw a> ser a> wm ON *2—: NIDA sb 35 b's 
49905 Moos TDN ON) Fmemenn mm> ps mon Sw 
Trrwn sawy> ort Sownn (22 Fo 8 wD Saws pin 
Sahay or psy on (Erubin, 54a; Ecclus, xiv. 11-19). 

Rab said to Rab. Hamnuna : “ My son, if thou hast (aught), 
enjoy it, for there ts no enjoyment in Sheol, and death does not 
linger. And if thou say, I will leave (aught) to my children, 
who will declare to thee the law in Sheol? The sons of men are 
like the grass of the field ; some blossom, some wither.”® 


3. 


Maw wy paw So—: 35 WON YS 13 NF 35 ION 
2 emyp Seoga Uansow ? own Soom ON woy (Lrubin, 65a; 
Ecelus. vii. 10). 

Rab. Chiya b. Ashi said in the name of Rab: “ He whose 
mind is not settled within him should not pray. For it ts said : 
He who is in trouble should not teach,” * 


4 


wn ON Jad Nps —: ND [3 IHD JIN jw 
2 ps pan Pywnw mes 7pm Os Fey mo12N>) 
16 myanola “poy (Chagigah, 18a; Ecclus. iii. 21-22). 

For so it is written in the Book of Ben Sira: “ That which 
1s too hard for thee seek not out, and into that which is veiled 
Jrom thee inquire not. Reflect upon that which is permitted to 
thee ; thou hast no business with secret things.”*" 


5. 
90 995) yyw I> ” AVY So—: 8 ADT O3INI3 wow) 
> mart ow (Baba Kamma, 92d ; Ecclus. xiii. 15-16). 
And it is repeated for a third time in the Writings: “ Every 
bird dwells with its kind, and the [son] of man with his like.” 
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6. 


Noy ONIN Fa Wbpw Som—N YD J32 NADI 7 NIT 
30M. Sp) war maa In YAN pay >p) p20 Sp snaeD 
Yow ona 727 aw = rw 9p) rm DDD row (Bada 
Bathra, 985). 

As it is written in the Book of Ben Sira: “I have weighed 
everything in scales and found nothing lighter than bran; ‘yet 
lighter than bran is a bridegroom who lives in the house of his 
Jather-in-law, and lighter than a bridegroom [who lives in the 
house of his father-in-law] is a guest who invites (another) guest, 
and lighter than a guest [who invites another guest] is he that 
answers a matter before he hears it.”™ 


7. 


Nod ++: ssp TION YOI—N'D [3 BDI “ON FDI’ 35 
TPS. yw SO res 2 aw msewn msND na ans owe 
8 NOW P™2 MIN New TAMMY. TMP New AMDEps 
Mwyn sew mayan os mb opm > Now MND NW 
% mspw> (Synhedrin, 1000 ; Ecclus. xlii. 9-10). 

Rab. Joseph said: “In the Book of Ben Sira it is also for- 
bidden to read. But (the reason for this prohibition is) because tt 
18 [therein] written : ‘.A daughter is for her father a vain treasure 
Through his anxiety about her he does not sleep in the night ; 
during her minority, lest she should be enticed ; during her ma- 
jority, lest she should commit adultery; when she has ripened, lest 
she should not marry; when she has married, lest she should have 
no children; when she has grown old, lest she should practise 


witcheraft.”™ 


8. 


09m) ywIT Pha ONT NAWoYD “yD ADI’ 35 ON 

mp7 nws *y55n obs a pra ® maw mann m2 MN 
MyAyTED NEINY) IAI Mw Msp wwe “rbyab Ay 
77 Awe poy cbym ods ym apn bys we TD) MN 
” Syay on pops Sen Bam be mes TM WD 
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mann 5> pYMaey) Tawi ps7 M5) mwN a 9D su 
yee “my sat omen “529m open yn oon 
Smmap ooo omms 7D AD Mop avo> “hom yap 
“ym oy qa. sean “Son sd) Joa TIN O37 yD 
Jn malwe FeXp am qn ma “aabw “swat 
rm mp yn ws sD arm Amy 73m os “WD NAD TOW 
ow weew chip Sy mypsp N82 rN TTD Now “oD 
51( Synhedrin, 1006; Ecclus. xxvi. 1-4; ix. 8, 9; xi. 29-34, 
and vi. 6; perhaps also xxx. 21). 

Rab. Joseph said: “[If our masters had not hidden the Book 
of Ben Sira] we might interpret® the good things which are in tt. 
A good wife is a good gift [to her husband]; she shall be given 
tnto the bosom oj' the God-fearing man. A bad wife is a leprosy 
Jor her husband.= What is his redress ? Let him divorce her 
JSrom his house, and he will be cured from his leprosy. A good 
wife is a bliss to her husband ; the number of his days will be 
doubled. Hide thine eyes from a beautiful woman, lest thou be 
entangled in her net. Turn not [to her] to mingle with [her] 
wine and strong drink. For by the form of a beautiful woman 
many were destroyed, and all her slain are a mighty host. Many 
are the wounds of the pedlar,* which accustom one to lewdness, 
like the spark which lights the ember.” Like a cage full of birds, 
8o their houses are full of iniquity. Restrain many people from 
thy house, and bring not everybody™ into thy house. Let many 
inquire after thy peace, but reveal thy secret (only) to one out of 
a thousand. Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that leth 
in thy bosom. Sorrow not for the sorrow of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what the day may bring forth; perhaps to-morrow 
he is no more, and so he shall be found sorrowing over a world 
which is not his.” 


9. 
ma Saya mb AS aD ND 7D "oD wy “ny SD 
wD ~Pmpym) Tad om AD wD ON *Fonnsa “42 
mn > (Synhedrin, 100b). 


All the days of the poor are evil. Ben Sira said, “ the nights, 
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too. The lowest roof® is his roof, and on the highest mountain 
is his vineyard. The rain off (all) roofs (falls) on his roof, and 
the earth of his vineyard (crumbles down) upon (all other) 
vineyards,” 
10. 

MD MpSIN smsaw mw>w— ND f3 DI ano 
‘oD. Maw awe maenwen mas @Smam-w snares 
® eyaMp aN mead 023377) Ov Pw) MOND WHAM & pap 
(Niddah, 16). 

With reference to what is written in the Book of Ben Sira: 
“ Three things I hate, and four things I do not love: A prince 
who frequents banquets, (a man) who makes his abode in the 
hills of the town," .... and (a man) who enters the house of 
his neighbour suddenly.” 


11. 
Dyna pPayqaanny moovo—: NI “ KW JIT NIA 
ow (Jerushalmi Berachoth, ed. Krotoschin, 116; Ecclus. 
Syr., vi. 32). 
In the Book of Ben Sira it is written: “ Exalt it,” and it 
shall promote thee, and it shall set thee among princes.” 


12. 


mena @yasn yp m0 mboyn mbox—: ION SND 53 
2 SnMen MSs pM. APN on) man AS NDT NPT 
(Gen. Rabbah, ch. x.; Ecclus, xxxviii. 7, 8). 

Bar Sira said: “ God brought forth spices from the earth. 
With them the physician healeth the wound, and with them the 
apothecary compoundeth the confection.” 


13. 
Bymb pay awd pa YI mw. OTN 39—: IN ND 3 
(Gen. Rabba, ch. lxxiii.; Ecclus. xiii. 25.) 
Bar Sira said: “ The heart of man changes his countenance 
both for good and for evil.” 
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14, 


Beeps nm. “mp Fora p55 noyn—: SS XD 33 
6 maz) m2 pm (Leo. Rabbah, ch. xxxiii.; Ecclus. xxviii. 12). 


Bar Sira said; “There is a coal before a man; he blows 
upon tt and it is kindled ; he spits upon it, and tt is quenched.” 


15. 
7 AYMED MTN YA ITD JIT ANTM OwI—N'D {3 WON 
(Zanchuma row, § 8; Ecclus. Syr. xviii. 15). 


Ben Sira said: “ Before thou vowest prepare thy vows, lest 
thou be like a deceiver.” ® 


16. 


Now Ty MOND TMN— ND FID WN MN YN 
mb sqrusn (Tanchuma yp, § 10; Ecclus. xxxviii. 1). 


R. Eleazar said: “ It is written in Ben Sira: ‘ Honour thy 
physician before thou wantest him.’ ”* 


17. 


ND ND) TAY NP ws? ao—: ND fa TOS xbnp 
815 sum (Tanchuma npn, § 1; Ecclus. xii. 4, 5). 

Ben Sira said a proverb: “Do no good to the bad, and evil 
will never happen to thee,” * 


18. 


m2wn PS ONAN > PMP. ON—: ION xbnp }>1 
Senmyspra (Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. 24; Ecclus. xxv. 3). 


And 80 the proverb says: “If in thy youth thou hast not 
[gathered] them, how wilt thou find them in thy old age.” ™ 
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19, 


DIN 32 97T OTN 2 OOS TIN—: DIN ND }3 J) 
Sam0> 


And so Ben Sira says: “The glory of God is the sons of 
men, the glory of the sons of men is [their] raiment.” * 


20. 


RPOITD Man Ds Myo SyI—: A IYI NW J2 ION) 
yoy AND MO. My 99 ODT Warm 7ANM) PY dy pY 
Sony ms oyw Sy (nywyn ’o, by R. Nissim; Ecclus. v. 
5-7). 

And Ben Sira said (with regard to) this matter: “ Put not 
thy trust in forgiveness, to add sin to sin, saying, His mercies 
are great ; the multitude of our sins he will forgive.° And wrath 
is with him, and upon the wicked will rest his strength.” 


21. 


72 75OD 4M> Fow eam mys om ame ds obi 
ess yy) A) ws) Mya Ys rms Sax Sam—: sD 
:ND 72 7HOD yw Mean ayw> ow SOMO» Os Diy 
Nb) oy man wd TAD) Aya OS DD” MDD SMN— 
wip 2377, 14a, ed. Schénblum; Ecclus. xxi. 22, 23). 


A man should never rush into the house of his neighbour. 
For 80 it is written in the Book of Ben Sira: “ The foot of the 
fool rushes into the house, but the man of thoughts will humble 
many.” > . . . And a man should never look into the gate of his 
neighbour, for it is (written) in the Book of Ben Sira: “ The fool 
looks from the door into the house, but there is honour to a man 
in the house of his people.” ™ 
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22. 


* woby op m>yT pow) OM YN: NND [3 BDI 3'N3 
smyae , N72 95> soy SOT NID ATTN) NOY OD OTM 
pobes Ayo + DIM Ar pw apa) ° PDD NPY PON 
evn * pay Wy. ND) PH WA Wo pTIAYO? PSION 
SP DIP NTO) SOND ANT OF NAwoy>S A NOT NDP 
NDON pRWAD NOT NID TAY PTD MTT WN? Pow NY ND 
NIT) NYDFIDD YDNwW NDI WPI S| Ww) POND NYDON DON 
$> muna wm =, mada NAY POY MD NAN wD 
sow cow) rpm qysD myawa poxpyn> ona %8 NN 
MMW NT ND TIT YN) Mawr m9 pm) Sway SDD 
32 POMS 122 722 WO 1: Awa “TayD MAYS ND DDD 
J7DY SDD STD NOPD STD NIDD) Me DM wh °* DoD 
2 Jans ant 8 4an5 mysn sd) gam 11D No NTT Jab 
wn) 7 TW TD Jw Nos SOT NOD Fw. *2TN) 1 SomoN 
105 ey (Baraitha Kallah, ed. Coronel, 76). 


Love peace, for on it the world is stayed. Love all people, 
and be careful of pride [of the heart] against any man. (Pride) 
kindles wrath, roots out the threshold and builds up woes 
instead of (the mirth of) tabrets. Learn from kings and 
princes and their company, who worship idols, for their end 
was to burn in the fire. Love humility, that thou comest 
not to poverty. For (pride) is despised and contemptible 
before God. It only befits him who does great things which are 
not conceivable. (Before him) millions of angels and seraphim 
beat their wings, which they make to sound like tabrets. From the 
beginning he triumphed [in his heights]. He envelopes himself 
with glory as his garment, and this is his garment every day. 
But to those who whisper in his name he bows down from his 
heights, and from the heavens of heavens he tends the poor 
and orphans. How glorious and beautiful was the prophet, 
who was praised by the mouth of his Creator. There is none 
like my servant the prophet. Who among you has inherited 
the crown of kingdom? The beginning of wisdom and reason is 
the fear of the Lord. And let not thy heart tell thee that God 
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[does not understand thine iniquity]. And do not listen to 
[thine enemy], who is hidden within thee. Meditate upon, and 
remind thy soul of, the day on which every face is darkened, when 
thy body will burn and thy sun will be obscured.'* 


23. 


MDI AION) ADDN BY MN TIDI—: ND [3 D3 JN 
sD MD 3) 77 Md PS OINT ADON OYA °D YD? Yap 
17 yy AM INTE) Y29 FO p22 Mwyan (Baraitha Kal- 
lah, ed. Coronel, 76). 

Remember thé day of thy being gathered in (death), and 
take away (thy) reproach. For on the day of a man’s in- 
gathering neither wealth nor plenitude of strength accompany 
him. But (his) work will go before him, and his righteousness 
will make his eyes to shine. 8 


24. 


Yo m“apm> oypa sp 75— ND 32 HDI WBS 
10 sympa Doin ps) ody bw impe sinw 


It is explained in the Book of Ben Sira: “He calls the Holy 
One, blessed be he, Place, because he is the place of the world, 
and the world is not his place.” "° 


S. ScHECHTER. 





NOTES. 


1 M.H.O., JM., ed. Venice, and some older commentaries, read MY" nd) 
AW, and O. adds the words, KI7YOI Nyon ywdp yon xd) PION 93 
{2D AP DYD [ION DK. AT. and ed. Soncino, MYT Nyt 59 (S.) 
NWN NYT xy, The former adds N31Y03, etc. In the Pi/T NPB, 22a; 
wp mon qrxdor An nooo Awp adm map nro at pwp mya 
rp AwP DYD FIOM JAW MwpP mM nem adn MoD. The 
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expression 357 N50 also occurs in the parallel in Koheleth Rabdba, c. viii., 
but where, probably only by mistake of the copyist, the passage begins 
with 0°935 /3, leaving out MYIAVK. In WNN AWYd (Beth Hammidrash, 


Jellinek II.,95) we have the version 353 nop nr mt pwp ons “tT 
JON FVNVD AYP AYN AYN 3793 Naoo Awp o'yp von AI3 AwWP 
{5120 AYP O'D. The version in "VNM agrees with PNT NPI, but 
reads MW NS (instead of Non 450). See also MHIN W335 by 
Horowitz, p. 50, and notes. 

2 M. O. Soncino and AT., }*% %3. 3 AT., ADADNA PR mind. 

4 From ed. Pesaro it would seem that some added omar, 

5 M. and the first ed. of the Zn Jacob, 1. 

6 M., DIN. 7M., FADING. O., TWH Avy. 

8 In the margin of some editions of the Talmud we read here, TY AY 95 
RVD 3 ‘DO Ni 5203. See also Bacher, Die Agada der babylonischen 
Amorier, p. 26, note 171. R. Shem Tob Palqueira, in his WP3ON “BD, 
quotes this passage in the following version : }** ° 79 30'n 75 w ON 
sawyd ovoyt ome 133 11295) 1295 mx WONN ON .... 2M Siw 
a2 1SSmy pryvin 1$$n awn. 

[® See, however, Rashi and other commentaries, as well as note 5 ; for 
the text reading gives a poor sense. I should, accordingly, be inclined to 
translate: “ And if thou say, I will leave a portion for my children, who 
will thank thee (for it) in Sheol.” (Cf. for PIN Lev. x. 13 and Proverbs 


xxx. 8, R. V.)] 
10M. O. JM. and many older authorities (as the Or Zarua, etc.), have 


not the word DW. 

1! Ed. Pesaro has not this word. Halachoth Gedoloth (N33 man 
"5) and R. Abraham, the author of the Syowne (p. 24), as well as Ed. 
Soncino read “W WON'T. 

12 Bacher, c. L., p. 23, note 193, and Reifmann propose to read i111" (cp. 
Jerushalmi Berachoth, 8d, S>ann> WO IN). The Vatican MS., 73 
(p. 89), reads 77 Sx TY¥D, 

['3 See note 12. We should, accordingly, translate: “Should not give 
thanks,” which is equivalent to prayer. ] 

M4 M., PN). % M., IPN. 

16 As parallels to this passage we have :— 

a) JerushalmiChagigah, 77c. WOO AXSD—: TAD 75 Dw aYy> ™ 
Amway ADs ,ypnn mp Syxwy mproy , yIN AD, ete. 

b) Gen. Rabbath, c. viii. 5X Joo $9323 — : sO Ja OWA TVdN A 
JOD ADIsN. , YIN 53 yoo NPBA , Vpn $3 yD pina , wIIN 
mynDIa poy 75 (PR) PY .pNANA MemIAW ADS, Sawn ay dx 
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The words in the brackets give the reading of Nachmanides of this pas- 
sage in the Midrash in the preface of his commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Brit. Mus. Add. 27,169, reads.... J? }N.... AMwNAY.... WWD ID 

0) Midrash Haggadol, MS. Montefiore, I. 2a, —: 13°27 IW FO) 
Amway mos pnn $x yoo ADIs .wittn Sx Joo xdpna 
mindpoa poy 75 px) ,wIT7 Compare also $22 WIID (in Beth 
Hammidrash Jellinek IL, p. 34), where we read ND j2 “HD 35°53 
neminy nosy erin $x yoo npis03) penn Sx Jon Kopio3 
yINDI3 poy 7 px VINA. 

[{!7 The version of the Jerushalmi is: “ R. Lezer (said), in the name of 
Bar Sira, ‘It is too hard for thee; what canst thou know? It is deeper 
than Sheol; what canst thou inquire? In what,’” etc. Gen. Rabbah has: 
“ R. Eleazar, in the name of Ben Sira, said : ‘That which is greater than 
thou art, seek not out; into that which is stronger than thou art, inquire 
not ; that which is too hard for thee, thou shalt not know ; about that 
which is veiled from thee, ask not. Reflect upon that which is permitted 
to thee; and (according to another reading ‘for’) thou hast no business,’” 
etc. The Midrash Haggadol has: “And so taught our teachers—that 
which ig too hard,” etc. (as in the text). ‘“ That which is permitted to 
thee, seek out,” etc. (Cf. also Mr. Streane’s “Translation of Chagigah,” 
p. 67, and the references there given.) ] 

1H. F.R., AT. and Jalkut have not this word 3'N5". 

19 From the Tossaphot (catchword wow) it would seem that they read 
ID HY. 

20 H, R. and Jalkut, }3. Interesting is the parallel in ON 937 NON 
as quoted in Jalkut (123d), 12°29 YY S> Ian nx yand AD WIE aInsA 
¥ mod ome 739 p19e. 


2. M., 2°N3. 22 R. adds ON N33 WA. 


3 The Ny $330 in the MND "NDR D310", c. 21, § 15, adds PIN D°3I319 

(24 Compare Pessachim 113a. The Rabbis thought that for a man to 
live with his wife’s parents might lead to immorality and extravagance in 
the household. ] 

25 Phas after WON the word 1S°DN. OT., (read 15D) IBDI WR “9 
Ni IND IHD 153 RVD f3, while Jalkut MS. and R. Isaac Fassi read : 
7° WHOA NNPS 0/3 ‘03 KVNPA Wis “, 


26 M: adds 773. 17 P. adds RN, 


38 See also Alphabetum Siracidis, ed. Steinschneider, p. 19u and 30a and 
b, where this passage was subjected to much alteration to suit the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Hence, eg., MIO for NINO; but it is not 
impossible that the compiler of this work had, instead of TIN NOw 
the words DIN'N NO’, which would make a good parallelism with ROW 
ANaNN. 


VOL. Ill. xX xX 
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[?® The life of women with regard to certain legal questions is divided 
in the Talmud into three periods—minority, majority, and ripeness. The 
first continues till the age of twelve years and one day ; the second lasts 
only six months, when the third begins, which lasts for the whole life. 
(See Maimonides’ Hilchoth Tishuth, chap. ii., and commentaries.) Of, 
however L. Léw’s Lebensalter, pp. 138 seg., and 169, where it is proved 
that this division dates from a comparatively late time, and was brought 
about by Roman influence. This shows that our quotation has suffered 
some alteration in course of time. See also note 28, according to which 
it is possible that the reading was, “lest she should be seduced by 
force.” ] 

30M. oT... 1977 9D aeIDD INAS J237 7799237 IND °K FDI 39 WON 
JM. and Rabbi Meir Halevi have also this reading, only adding after 
N75'D the words D0’2 (=N VD 33), whilst K. has: 33 Sy AS 3 TOS 
%S 55 p’at wep Nd p39 11997. The "YN was however corrected 
in the MS. into 901 VN. In Jebamoth, 63b, where the whole of this 
quotation (with the exception of a single line) is to be found, it is intro- 
duced with the words 81D {3 “5D3 31Nn5. 

31 Jebamoth, c. L., adds here the word ndyad, but MS. Oxford of this 
Tractate (Cat. Neubauer, 367) and the Glosses of R. Joel Sirkes have not 
this word. 

32 In Jebamoth, PMI ABW 3*N53, but the MS. and Sirkes read like 
Synhedrin, only that the word O°MSN is wanting in the former. 

33 In M. and K, this line is preceded by the words NY AIND AY AWN 
q773N yer pnd. Also Rashi had the first four words, but cancelled them 
as a bad reading. 

34 MS. of Jebamoth, INYVSD NB) 73W72, also K. has not the word 
1N'3%, whilst P. reads osaaa 851N'). Other versions from this passage 
we have, a) in bx NDIN, ed. Horwitz (in the NIM 3335), p. 56: WDA 
API AY AYK WN TNIN yer pna AY AIND AY AY& NWO fa 
INYISD N_INN ALI AMM wo dyad; 4) Y/N /N, in the MRI 
Mo3N has: {NIN yer PNA AY AND AYD AVR NK VO 73 3N5 435) 
NY AYN KYO ‘Nw [NIN omds x PN AAW AIND Aw AWK 
mdyaS ny Wy my MWR INI 7 WN IW, etc; ¢) PIT NPD, ed. 
Schénblum, p. 424, IBD INS JSY ADO AYN VO J327H3 3N5).... 
4y NBINN 0D mw AMPN mp mdyad nyny ay nN NVD 12 
7 xy pd ena. 

35 AT., 109M, MS. Jebamoth 725N. 

36 M. and P., OY ndyx, and all the older editions of Rashi have ndyn, 
omitting the ndys. 

37 P95. 38 Older editions of Rashi, MOY. 

3° P. and MS. Jebamoth 3%, leaving out }*’. 
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«© I remember to have read somewhere 5513 (instead of 9315), but am 
unable to identify the place. 

“ P., AT. and MS. Jebamoth, 13Y. See Pirke Aboth, ed. Dr. 0. Taylor 
(Hebrew part), IV., 19, where with the similar phrase also these two 
readings occur. 

“@ MS. Jebamoth, NDI. 

Kk. yey ro72 15 Sy a1 odd. The word 310 was however 
corrected into MN), See Jer. v. 21, 

44 Old reading in Hn Jacob of Jebamoth, $979, 

45 MS. Jebamoth, YN. 46 AT., WPIrd. 47 P., FN. 

48 P.K., AT. and JM. omit from N35WP to. It is also missing in 
Jebamoth, 

49 See Appendix to Aboth de Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schecht2r, 31d), where 
the passage occurs, 8 93 (ND My yn $x DYDDN NySN3 Wy 
py 15) nD yon. 

50 Jebamoth, 12"%) 82 IND XNY; JM, no xin and. 

61 Jebamoth, ed. ow pv ddiyn dy WoxD N¥O2; but MS. Jebamoth 
and En Jacob agree with the reading of Syn. ed., whilst M. reads 01° by 
roy IYNRY. See also }”3N1 (Prague, 1610) 121¢, where the reading is as 
follows :—N3 ND Now oY 75° nD yIn Xd °D IND My on bx 
2 py wew ody dy ayoyo mn ‘yoo 129%) 

It is to be noticed the order in Jebamoth is: 58 * DAYND 33 
nds - oan» S5n xd) - yo - eynd «Noe NSD -O¥N. In MS. M. of 
Jebamoth the order is 0°39 31, etc., and WYN $y, ete. 

[* “Interpret ” seems to'mean to use it as text for homiletical purposes. 
See Rashi, ad loc.] 

(°% Some MSS. and parallels have here: “A bad wife is an evil gift : 
she shall be given into the bosom of the bad man.” ] 

[** By his frequent coming in contact with women, the pedlar’s occupa- 
tion was considered as an immoral one. (Cf. Kidushin, 82a.)] 

[55 So Edeles, Rashi, and R. Samuel. } 

[5° Instead of “ everybody,” one reading has “a pedlar.”’} 

87 M., DVT 12 1D) 5D NVD j3 IDI 31ND 4D. The parallel in Baba 
Bathra, 146a, the passage begins ND ]3 DDI ANS, etc., but these 
words are missing in the Frankfurt edition of this tractate. In the paral- 
lel in Kethwboth, 1106, 03 BOI 31N35}. 

58 K., AT’. and JM, read 133 0°33, and so below 1335 DYD3, 

59 Ed. Buba Bathra, DY3, but all the MSS. have D1753). 

6 Baba Bathra, “by. It is to be noticed that the order there is: 
apyd - ona ‘Hn : Saws. 

{®! Some MSS. have “garden” instead of “ roof.”’| 
xx2 
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(8 “Crumbles down ;” i.¢., as valuable soil. ] 

63 In the Talmud here (129 W nd ON) PVA W nd ION) is 
added. The last four words are put in brackets, in some later editions, as 
a sign not to be read. They are also wanting in M. See Aruch W, ITI. 

61 See Pessachim, 112a, where R. Akiba says to his son, 2¥N On 
~yy Sy 2193. Op. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, I. 277, note 2. 

65 M. has also not the word 113M. 

[8 According to others : “ Who is spoken of in public houses.” ] 

[®? According to some commentaries, this means a scholar who gives 
lectures or teaches his pupils in market-stalls, which was considered as a 
sign of vanity. | 

68 Yn the parallel Nazir, 54b, WD. 

69 With this version agree Gen. Rabbah, c. xci., and Koheleth Rabbah, c. 
vii. In the parallel Bably Berachoth, 48a, no mention is made of Ben 
Sirah and in some editions the quotation runs °3 J723N] Joonn) boop 
m3p3ann)}. There can hardly, however, be any doubt that the words in 
brackets were interpolated by some later hand to make the quotation 
agree with Prov. iv. 8. Indeed, they are wanting in the MS., whilst all 
other editions (Soncino, Venice, Basel, Cracow) read instead O°°3) }°3) 
3j2'21n. Many old authorities again, as R. Isaac b. Moses of Vienna 
(7% L, § 198), and the Tossaphists (Hrubin, 65a, and Baba Kamma, 926) 
read 0'3°73 (instead of 0°33). MS. Coronel ({M2 N°, 29a), quotes first 
the verse from Proverbs and adds to it O°7'2) 73) NVD ja WHO. aNd) 
32°w1n. This seems also to have been the reading of some Geonim, see 
DDT) DIN NAWN, 23d. 

[7° According to the application of the Talmud, “it” means the Torah, 
(Cf. Prov. iv. 8.] 

71 From the commentary aitributed to Rashi, it would seem that the 
author read “3D1D mNdyn NW 73 -3ND) (perhaps }900D), PINA 7D, 
whilst the FWI3Y 33°39 “HD agreed with our reading. 

72 See Rashi, ad loc., who reads YNINPW ApPw Apy7i. B. M. Add. 
27,169 reads ANPWIA NS APM ADA NPWS: ++ WYO VW, while MS 
16,406 has MPV... 73D ndyn oe. The Rashi Commentary, MS, Oxford 
147 has, as Dr. Neubauer kindly informs me, Mp0 O37}. 

73 B. M. Add. 27,169 reads J }92 21D }'2 

74 Jalkut I. 192¢, on M513. 75 Jalkut, ib., AYA. 

76 Jalkut, ib., ANID. It is to be notived that Jalkut does not give the 
source. B. M. Add. 27,169 reads N35... AWD I 

77 Reifmann suggests to read D205, in accordance with Ecclus. 
xviii. 15. 


[7® See note 77, where I refer to Reifmann, who proposes to read, 
“as one tempting God.” I rather think that the phrase is taken from 
Gen. xxvii. 12.] 
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19 The parallel in Jerushalmi Toanith, 66d, is: WORD Wp NYd YR 
md qroxn xd7 4. The Pessikta Rabbathi (ed. Friedmann, 1272) has 
1 Joosn xdy wy PREM nx 739 WSK WR, whilst Beod. Rabbah, 
©. xxi., reads, MX 733 Wire Svon np 43 WN TX, etc. See also 
Alphabetum Sir. 1a, WORD WPI, ete. 

[8° This sentence is also mentioned as a popular proverb. ] 


§1 In Tanchuma, ed. Buber IV, 50a, the words ND }3 are missing. In 
the parallel in Lev. Rabba, c. xxii., the reading is 3D } DIN NNN 
3b sop xd ear ayn xd wad ap ntay xen nay wa and instead 
of NW) the reading there is U3), etc. Gen. Rabbah, c. xxii., has} 
3D PON JIN PON, etc. See also Koheleth Rabbah, V., where the words 
NITY RWI NITY px wad 301 form the end of the sentence. Alpha- 
betum Sir. reads also NOD (instead of NOD’). 

(8? In some parallels this sentence is also mentioned as a popular 
proverb, without giving the name of Ben Sira.] 

83 Some MSS. have JNIW3 OVWN PR N¥y¥p xd TNYIO WOXW, whilst 
another MS. reads, AYN Px 3 N¥BP xd JnWI2 Wow dn 735 
Wy3pta (see 73d), etc. Probably it ought to be corrected into N¥Ip. 

[8 The sentence refers to the study of the Torah. ] 


85 Quotation in the ppdn ‘12Y (ed. Buber 23a), from the Tanchuma, 
not to be found in our editions; cp. Buber’s introduction to this book, 50a, 
where the reading }M1D3 is given. In the pid of the 1705», in 
Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, VI., 85, we read: DTN WIN RVD J2 


DINT OI O30) DIN 33 romndse V1). See also, N37 NIN, 
ed. Horwitz, p. 31 and notes, Another version of D'77i3 is to be found 
in NOW 4, cc. 5 and 10. 

[8° This adage is connected with the Hagadic notion that God has created 
men (and especially Israel) with the express purpose that they should 
proclaim his praise. Thus Is. xliii. 21 is explained: “The people 
which I have formed for myself with the purpose that they shall tell 
forth my praise.” (See Numb. Rabbah xlv.) Proverbs xiv. 28, “In the 
multitude of people is the king’s honour,” is also applied to God as the 
King, whilst Israel is the people. (Cf. Sukkah 52) and references, and 
see in particular Jalkut Shimoni II. 148d. (ed. Frankfurt). ) 

(87 Befitting dress was regarded by the Rabbis as the glory of the 
outward man. Thus the scholar, amongst other indications, is also to be 
recognised by his dress (Derek Erez Suta, c. v.), whilst R. Jochanan is 
said to have called his dresses, “ the things which do me honour” (Sab- 
bath, 113a). See also 1 Cor. xi. 7 “As he (the man) is the image and 
glory of God.” This parallel was suggested to me by Dr. C. Taylor. 


88 Reifmann proposes to read 11319. The first who has drawn attention 
to this quotation is Rapoport in his biography of R. Nissim, in 33 
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D’NyN, XIL, p. 80, note 40. I have taken the ed. of Constantinople, 1519, 
which also agrees with ed. Venice, 1544, p. 76a. Ed. Ferrara, 1557, p. 40a, 
from which all later editions have borrowed, has nm>pa) XY 13 ~— 
%% mboy smay and oan worm worn py Sy py AroiAd moan be 
say mi Oyw byy VOY AN O39 WOM. Dr. Taylor suggested to me 
that according to the Greek there must have been the word “IDM or jn 
before 8}. Perhaps the repetition of 191) is meant for this. I doubt, 
however, whether the Ferrara edition can count for more than a reprint. 

[8 See note 88, Accordingly, we might here add: “And though his 
mercies are great, wrath also is with him,” etc. ] 

[% Reifmann suggests that we ought to read “his anger,” instead of 
“ his strength.’’] 

® Brill, Jahrbiicher, vii. 48, proposes to read 0°39 ‘35 35%, in ac- 
cordance with the Latin version. Perhaps the reading should be, with 
the Syriac, W735". 

9? Briill, ib. 47, proposes to read ‘WY’. Herr Schénblum’s quotation in 
the Introduction (viii.) 19M M33, is wrong. The liberality of the Rev. 
Dr. H. Adler, from whose MS. Schénblum edited this piece, enabled 
me to collate this quotation (71a), which is as given in the text. 

[°3 See note 91. Dr. Briill’s emendation, “he will be humbled before 
the many,” hardly conveys any good sense. If my own suggestion be 
correct, we should translate: “ But the man of thoughts will bow his 
head.”’] 

[% See note 92, According to Briill’s emendation, we should trans- 
late: “It is an honour to a man to stand ;” and we should bave to supply 
the word, “ without.” ] 

%5 Coronel suggests to read TN’ nds. Perhaps it ought to be 83°97 (the 
pride of the heart.) 

86 See Baba Bathra, 10b, 03733 bpy9 amnion $5. 

87 See Sabbath, 33a, NINA mip3> jO°D Nysy. 

*5 See Pesikta Rabbathi (ed. Friedmann), 1634, and parallels (Ps. cxiii. 1), 
wad nova qo ‘7 tore mea wad on dy ndaw>. Accordingly, we 
might perhaps read here N° 103. 

*? Most of these passages were probably based on the N3*Py 7 NMI 
(Beth Hammidrash, ed. Jellinek, III., 29), where we read, with allusion 
to Ps. xxxiv. 19; 1285 yyaran 25 yaw Sow a awd mn arp ame 929 
nowy mown yo penny men voxdow mown vaxdon any apn 
bax «+--+ 95 Sypp onto orp w Tos mindy m339 ode news 

++ 35 simnad ads arp ann ad aed + ond arp aran ad yaw 
325 "naa bys inysw pm xin napa Indy xdx. The words D3 
mMnwa ppypypd refer probably to Midrash on Ps. xcii. (cp. Pesikta 
Rabbathi, 1146), according to which Israel’s prayer is not received now on 
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account of their not knowing the mystery of the U1DON OW, for which 
humility is one of the first conditions (see Kidushin, 71a, VIP) YI). 

100 See Megillah, 29a. 

101 See Midrash 15973) $y (Jellinek, id.,122) Nan’) maw may Adyra 
IND YIP AWD WA Wsw AyD. Cp. YB AWA WY ADIN MWR 
where this Midrash is given in a complete form. Moses also belonged to 
those who knew the 71D DY. See Chapters of R. Hleazar, c. 40, and 
the commentary of Loria, note 46. 

102 Probably this should be corrected to 335, “thy enemy.” Cp. 
Sukkah 52a, where, among other designations, the Y0N 7¥°is termed 
N31, but is also described there as ‘31D¥, because by yab3 TWO) PSY 
3 DIN 

08 Coronel says that the word can also be read {3. 

104 Briill, ib., proposes to read TYAN) (from the Syriac Thy). 

105 Reifmann, in the Hakkarmel (new series), [I., p. 130, proposed to 
arrange and correct this whole quotation in the following way : 


woe (DON node on 17 (x 
wen poxdp xpdy op mbyt 
NDI Tp :xpy 55 on 


on j 
; MIDSNDD jyowp NNN 1D WT (2 


, t, 
MOND RINK NOMAD NIM (n eI 939 WAN KDI 


movdas NMI ROY PPX NWID G 
, mn S2 mviad sim PED NIPYD 
"pnw ppypynd ona /YBIN BOM NONE NID 
$ ANDII PIO perdey Ppa prone 


PEIN y707 
PY THp'2 NID 


NOY "WD (0 
nro nay Sawn 
RN Iw HD RMD DM (4 
= sxmy? mn Kot 
£873 DIBD NINN 


a) ND NUTT 
w20 ays, NYDI) ND'ND NTT (nH 
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19D "99 IND, ( 


“1D NW Nd Oo 
1495 IND }'ONN4,, 1 ( 
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Jw) 797K) SoNON (x 925 yw Nb1 (a 
Jen eer 595 Koy W297 12 8 wn 
: Two Avi IH Np 79 yam nysn dy 


$2133 YODt 


We think, however, that only the discovery of all the Midrashim on 
which this Piyut is based, will lead to the right understanding of it. The 
whole tone and style give the impression of versified Midrashim, as is 
the case with other Piyutim. 

[)° The text of this passage is almost hopelessly corrupt. The above 
translation is purely tentative. Various emendations of Briill, Reifmann, 
and myself have been introduced in it in order to make any sense at all.] 

107 See Briill, 1b., where he proposes to read 1°35 instead of 13°). 

['8 Cf. the so-called Perck Kinyan Torah ;: “For in the hour of his 
death noither silver, nor gold, nor jewels, nor pearls accompany the man, 
but only Torah and good works.” ] 

109 This quotation is given by R. Isaac Solomon in his commentary 
to Aboth MS. (in the Library of St. John’s Coll. Camb., MS. K. 7) 
on Perek II., 13. I owe it to the kindness of Dr. C. Taylor, who 
drew my attention to it and lent me the proofs of his Catalogue 
of Aboth, from which I have copied it. I could not find it in my 
version of Ecclus., but it is to be found in Genesis Rabbah, o. Ixviii. 
(see also parallels, esp. Pessikta Rabbah ed. Friedmann 1045). I greatly 
suspect that it was originally 739 N'WN"3, which was afterwards abbre- 
viated, as usual, into "3, of which another copyist made D’3, which 
was lastly expanded into ND j3. 

[11° Such a passage is to be found in the Midrashim. See especially Gen. 
Rabbah, c. \xviii., on the verse, ‘And he lighted upon the place” (Gen, 
xxviii. 10), where the word place is interpreted by some Rabbis to mean 
God. On this R. Hunna says, in the name of R. Ammi, “ Why do they 
surname God by place? Because,” etc. (See Dr. C. Taylor’s notes, Aboth, 
ii. 17, for parallels in the New Testament and Philo. Of. also E. Landau’s 
Synonyma fiir Gott in der Neu-Hebriischen Literatur (Zurich, 1888, 
pp. 30-47.) 


























The Sabbath Light. 


THE SABBATH LIGHT:' 


NARRATIVES of successive and connected events are either 
scientific, religious or legendary. Scientific when reporting 
facts supported by evidence ; religious or dogmatic when 
the professors of a creed are asked to believe them in the - 
interests of their creed; legendary when the narratives are 
preserved in a people’s memory, generation after generation, 
and no demand is made on universal acceptance. 

The memorials raised to the past are likewise of a three- 
fold character ; according to the class of historical subject 
they are intended to figure. For it is not only the dog- 
matic narrative that is utilised by religion ; the mythical 
and historical forms are also pressed into its service. A re- 
ligious memorial may even be built up out of various his- 
torical elements intimately blended. 

The Lights associated with Chanukah, for example, 
perpetuate a historical fact—the Maccabean victory over 
the Syro-Greeks. They recall, at the same time, a popular 
legend—the miracle of the flask of oil. The religious 
principle which these Lights bring to view is the conviction 
that Judas’ victory was achieved not by natural means, 
but through the direct interposition of Providence. The 
Rabbis attached great importance to the duty of reviving 
and fostering the historical consciousness of the nation. 
The Talmud records the legend. The Liturgy of the festival 
recites the historical facts. The ceremony of kindling the 
Lights—a memorial of ancient times—receives, at the hands 
of our wise men, the force of a divine commandment. 





1 An Address delivered on the first evening of the Feast of Lights, 1890, 
to the Afiké Jehudah Society in Prague. 
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Hence the form of its accompanying blessing: “ Praised be 
thou, O Lord our God, who hast sanctified us with thy 
Commandments and commanded us to light the Chanukah 
Lights.” 

The Talmud (Sabbath 23a), after stating that Rav, the 
Head of the College of Sura, composed and introduced this 
Benediction, rightly enough asks, “Where has God com- 
manded us?” The answers are as follows :— 

“R. Avya says: ‘ The injunction to abide by the decision 
of the highest religious authorities applies not only to their 
interpretation of the law, but also to the innovations they 
introduced.’ ” 

“ R. Nechemya says: ‘The institution of Chanukah Lights 
may be directly and specifically deduced from Scripture. 
For the Torah bids us note the events that befall our race 
and treasure them in our memories. Does it not say, Re- 
member the days of old; consider the years of every 
generation ; ask thy father, that he may tell thee, and thy 
elders that they declare unto thee ?’” (Deut. xxxii. 7.) 

But how else than through memorials can ancestors speak 
to their remote descendants ? 

In truth, no people possesses so many and such various 
historical monuments as the Jews. These are not works of 
art,in stone or bronze. Our national heroes were conscious 
that to their people the future belonged. They speak 
of “the last days” when, according to their pre- 
diction, all mankind would be saved. They, likewise, 
had a prevision that their race would be dispersed in 
all parts of the world. Therefore the Jewish memorials 
were closely interwoven with the Jewish life. History 
was embodied in institutions and observances. Not only 
are the Jewish feasts and fasts such memorials, but also a 
large, if not the largest portion of our ceremonial laws, in- 
cluding, in part, those relating to diet. Everything almost 
in Judaism is Ay, Sign; 753, Memorial; 7253, Remem- 
brance ; MyTy, Testimony. 

In observing the life of a Jew, and his customs from the 
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beginning of the year to its end, you are reading a volume 
of hieroglyphics which contains the history of thousands of 
years. « 

The Psalmist, when rehearsing the past history of his 
people, gives clear expression to this idea: “What we have 
heard and known, and our fathers have told us, we will not 
hide from our children; showing to the generation to come 
the praises of the Lord, and his strength, and the wonderful 
works that he hath done. For he established a testimony 
in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he com- 
manded our fathers, that they should make them known to 
their children: that the generation to come might know 
them, even the children which should be born; who should 
arise and declare them to their children” (Ps. lxxviii. 
3-6). 

To one of these signs I purpose drawing your attention 

to-day, viz., the Sabbath. This monument of Jewish anti- 
quity is covered with numerous inscriptions. First and 
foremost, the Sabbath is the day on which our forefathers 
are traditionally said to have entered into a holy covenant 
with God at the foot of Mount Sinai. Our oldest Rab- 
binical historical work, the Seder Olam, notes this fact, 
“The Decalogue was revealed on the sixth day of the 
third month; which, in that year, fell on a Sabbath.” 
The Sabbath, then, was a sign that God had sanctified 
Israel. “Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a 
sign between me and you throughout your generations ; 
that ye may know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify 
-you” (Ex. xxxi. 13), The Fourth Commandment expresses, 
in its first sentence, the same idea. “Remember the 
Sabbath Day to sanctify it”—i.e., keep this day in mind as 
a day of sanctification. In the Book of Deuteronomy, 
where the Commandment is simply repeated, the phrase 
used is naturally, “ Observe the Sabbath.” 

The Sabbath, being the seventh day of the week, and 
marking the conclusion of a period of time, is a sign that 

God created the world in six days. “It is a sign between 
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me and the children of Israel for ever: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth.” (Ex. xxxi. 17.) 

Finally, the ordained day of rest commemorates Israel’s 
redemption from Egyptian slavery. Special prominence is 
attached in Deuteronomy to this aspect of the Sabbath, 
“And remember that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt ” (Deut. v. 15). 

This weekly festival is distinguished by a peculiar 
custom. At its arrival and departure lights are kindled 
and appropriate blessings recited. The custom is remark- 
able, if only in this respect, that husband and wife take 
equal part in its performance. On the eve of the Sabbath 
the wife kindles the lights, and praises God for having 
appointed the institution.? At the exit of the Sabbath, 
however, it is the husband’s duty, as soon as he sees the 
flame of a fire or candle, to praise God for having created 
those artificial rays. 

In the first blessing and the ceremony connected with it, the 
point of interest is not the blessing itself, but the cireum- 
stance that the duty of kindling the Friday evening Lights is 
relezated to the wife. The blessing may have been introduced 
by the women themselves. It is unknown to the ancient 
Rabbinical literature, being first mentioned in the Gaonis- 
tic period, and its retention was, in a subsequent epoch, 
debated. What is the purpose of the Sabbath Lights? is a 
question that has been justly raised. The Karaites repu- 
diate the institution; and, at one time, many of them used 
every Friday evening, as a practical protest, to sit in total 
darkness; a foolish practice which was gradually aban- 
doned. 

The second question that needs solution is, Why is it 
especially women’s duty to kindle the Lights? The Tal- 
mudie reply to these queries is that the precept aims at 





2 Its extension, in course of time, to the other festivals forms a de- 
batable topic among the later decisionists. Its discussion falls outside 
the scope of this address. 
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securing M2 DYw—domestic peace. This phrase is usually 
explained in a utilitarian sense. Jews are forbidden to 
kindle fire on the Sabbath day. Unless, therefore, lights 
were lit before the Sabbath was ushered in, the harmony of 
the household might suffer. This rationalistic justification, 
however, can hardly be accepted by itself as sufficient. An 
entire chapter of the Mishnaic treatise, “Subbath,” the 
noted Bameh-Madlikin—the retention of which in the 
Liturgy has been the subject of so much controversy—is 
devoted to the discussion of this institution. Would it be 
hedged round with so many prescriptions and regulations if 
its object were nothing else than to secure household har- 
mony? If this were indeed so, it would be a keen satire 
on later times, that an institution founded for the purpose 
of promoting peace, should indirectly have been a source 
of dissension. 

Moreover, this view does not adequately explain the 
harsh threat of punishment which, according to a state- 
ment at the end of the chapter, will be meted out to those 
women who are negligent in the fulfilment of this duty. 

Thus, the problem remains why this obligation was 
made especially incumbent on women. Surely it is the 
master’s place to take measures to insure peace and quiet at 
home. The rationalistic school, that of Maimonides, for 
instance, readily replies that all household duties devolve 
upon the mistress. 

A glance at the older Hagadists will convince us, how- 
ever, that they did not look at this custom from so simple 
and narrow a point of view. Their pronouncement on the 
subject sounds somewhat mystical: “A woman it was 
who extinguished the light of life. Women, therefore, 
shall make atonement by kindling the Sabbath Lights.” 
Reasons of this mystical character are poetical enough, but 
fail to satisfy the historian. A critical study of the style 
in which the Mishnah treats this eustom proves that, at 
that time, it was already an ancient and firmly established 
institution, which the Rabbinical authorities only desired to 
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modify and regulate. The style of the Mishnah also makes 
it evident that it was not the ordinary household illumina- 
tion, but a special Sabbath Lamp that formed the subject 
of discussion. This is also a just inference from the turn 
of the phrase Maw bw 72 O77. 

These considerations will guide us to a right conclusion if 
only we consider the manner in which customs originate 
and spread. Of course, every custom has its own history 
and development. Nevertheless, the following may be ac- 
cepted as generally applicable. 

Many customs are nothing else than ghosts of obsolete 
prescriptions. When a nation changes its religious con- 
ceptions and gives up the institutions connected with its 
old cast-off beliefs, these institutions are apt to reappear in 
a new dress, adapt themselves to the new religious consti- 
tution, and survive as customs. Women especially display 
a conservative tendency in clinging to these old usages. Of 
many examples which might be given one must here 
suffice. 

On New Moons it was, and in many congregations still 
is, the custom for women to abstain from work. It is clear, 
from several passages in the Bible, that, in the days of the 
Prophets, the New Moon was regarded by the people as a 
festival like the Sabbath. The Mosaic legislation, however 
does not include it in the list of festivals named in Levi- 
ticus. It is, however, mentioned in the Book of Numbers 
as a day on which a special offering was to be brought. 
The Mosaic Code, indeed, besides the seventh day of the 
week, instituted only seven other annual holidays. We 
are justified in assuming that the feast of the New Moon 
had maintained itself among the people as a heritage from 
pre-Mosaic times. At a subsequent period the custom 
of abstaining from work on this day died out, and the 
women’s conservative instinct alone preserved a memorial 
of it. The origin of the Sabbath Lights may be somewhat 
similar. That the Sabbath itself is a pre-Mosaic insti- 
tution is expressly declared in Holy Writ. After the 
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Sinaitic revelation, the precepts in connection with its 
celebration were inculeated anew, and the Sabbath was 
appointed. a sign of the covenant between God and his 
people. The Midrashim contain many traditional legends 
in which the patriarchs figure as Sabbath observers. This, 
at least, is certain that the division of time into =" of 
seven days is very ancient. 

If, therefore, it be granted that the legendary reason 
quoted above has an historical foundation, why should we 
not further assume that fires were kindled and maintained, 
as a religious rite, from week to week, and that the Sab- 
bath Lights are a relic of this ancient usage. This infer- 
ence is not a mere hypothesis. It is supported by an 
Hagadic legend. Among the pious works of our ancestress, 
Sarah, it is mentioned (Bereshit Rabba, c. 60) that she kept 
a lamp burning from Friday evening to Friday evening. 
It will naturally be asked, Why should the eve of the last 
day of the week have been selected as the time for kindling 
the weekly light? In order to answer this query we must 
refer to another mode in which customs originate. Every 
nation forms its own conceptions of the creation of the 
universe and of its development in the course of ages. The 
more youthful a race is, and the richer its imagination, the 
more poetical will these conceptions be. Their embodiment 
in suitable forms will find an echo in every heart. The 
phrase sometimes heard, “Es ist mir wie von der Seele,” 
“it seems to come from my heart”—is nothing else but an 
admission that a form of embodying a papel conception 
has found universal acceptance. 

Thus, too, a nation’s poetry becomes embodied in general 
customs. When the poetry becomes extinct, the customs 
drearily drag along for a time, but finally perish, unless 
some fresh circumstance gives them new life. Happily the 
poetical idea represented in the Friday Evening Lights 
has been preserved in its pristine lustre. The Hagadah 
tells us that when God created the original light on the 
first day, he resolved to lay it up in his treasures for the 
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delectation of the saints. It was, therefore, withdrawn on 
the fourth day when sun, moon, and stars were created. 
On the sixth day, however, when “God saw all that he 
had made, and lo! it was very good,” he illuminated the 
young world for thirty-six hours continuously with the 
dazzling rays of this primal light. On Friday evening, 
the angels, forming themselves into choirs, sang hymns at 
the dedication of the world. The Hagadist, R. Levi, with 
deep insight, points out that while the sentence, “It was 
evening and it was morning,” concludes the history of 
each day of the Creation, the seventh day is excepted, 
because no evening had preceded it. 

The history of the Creation closes with the words, 95%) 
YON ovawr and ots 52%. These are ordinarily trans- 
lated “The heavens and earth were finished,” “and God 
finished,” in agreement with the rendering of the Jerusalem 
Targum. Onkelos and the Pesikta, however, understood 
the first phrase in a different sense. 42%, Onkelos renders, 
indeed, ‘yw, “he finished,” but 1>5>mws) is given as the 
equivalent of 2%. The Pesikta, in harmony with this 
rendering, expressly remarks MDM WS Now HD) PA 
They evidently derived 12») from the root 59>, to adorn, 
to crown; whence the noun m5, “crowned, adorned 
one,” “bride.” On the eve of the Sabbath, man’s first 
day, the youthful world, arrayed like a bride, was given 
to Adam, its future ruler and possessor. This is the 
reason why the Synagogue, at the present day, greets 
the Sabbath by the title mb>, bride. So the world’s 
illumination and consecration have left a memorial behind 
them in the Jewish custom of lighting a lamp at the 
approach of the Sabbath. 

In the performance of this festive and religious rite, 
honour is conferred upon woman. This feature of the 
custom throws a flood of light upon the position assigned to 
women by Judaism. 

When the Creation was completed, Scripture says, “God 
saw everything that he had made, and behold it was 
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very good.” This judgment was pronounced after Eve— 
the last work in God’s Creation—was called into being. 
For the love of wife—the foundation of family life—con- 
stituted the keystone of the world. When Eve was 
created, God could declare that his work was good. 

Before a helpmeet was given to the first man, God said, 
yao AYA OWN ww No—“<It is not good that man should 
be alone.” This does not mean that solitude is disadvan- 
tageous to a human being. That would have been ex- 
pressed as follows: 125 nym ow? aw Nd. The idea 
intended to be conveyed is rather that the propagation of 
the human race without wedlock—as in the case of the 
brutes—would have been intrinsically bad. So the Talmud 
understands this text. The phrase, “It is not good,” has 
here a moral as well as a physical application. The 
optimistic Scriptural doctrine undoubtedly places marriage 
in the first rank of its institutions. A glance at the 
opposite system will make the reason at once apparent. 
Since Schoepenhauer’s day, Pessimism has, in its various 
branches, notoriously gained wide acceptance. The theory, 
however, is nothing new. Maimonides already devoted 
several chapters to a refutation of Alrasi, who had written 
a bulky volume to demonstrate the preponderance of 
evil over good in human life. The doctrine is of still 
earlier date; we meet with it in Seripture. Those who 
fixed the Biblical Canon have left us an instructive work on 
the subject. This work is called Koheleth. In it the most 
opposed views are advanced, and a pessimist is also 
allowed to unfold his opinions. But, by a fine touch, the 
latter is represented as a misogynist who expresses in 
the strongest terms his aversion to, and contempt for, the 
gentler sex. Though he despises the world, he is, at the 
same time, a Sybarite who indulges himself in luxuries, 
possesses men-servants and women-servants, male singers 
and female singers; and, in short, obtains everything that 
human heart can desire. Yet, all his possessions, he says, 
are worthless. They fail to make existence pleasurable. 
VOL, III. YY 
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What our philosopher, however, lacks, is a faithful wife 
and loving children. He, indeed, would not care for them. 
He dislikes the thought of leaving his hard-won riches to 
an heir of whom he does not know whether he will turn 
out a wise man or a fool. Do not all these touches call 
to mind the modern teacher of Pessimism. But what 
wonder! To a man who only lives for himself life loses 
its flavour. Such a man has no hold on existence. “It 
is not good that man should live alone,” is the author of 
Koheleth’s rejoinder to the pessimist. “Live joyfully 
with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of thy vain 
life.” A child’s prattle and an infant’s smile make 
the mother forget her pain, and the father his cares; 
and both parents find the world good indeed. The 
Psalmist glorifies God in his creation, and man he exalts 
as but little lower than the God who crowned him 
with honour and glory and put all things under his feet. 
Knowing full well, however, how God is blasphemed, and 
the joys of life are poisoned, the inspired singer introduces 
at the beginning of his psalm a verse which at first seems 
to bear no relation to the whole: “Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength against 
thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger.” The prattle of the little ones is able to disarm 
an enemy who seeks vengeance, and to stop his design. So 
wondrously is man formed. 

As for the evils that afflict the human race, most of 
them, Maimonides thinks, we bring upon ourselves. If 
society generally, and its members individually, were to 
order their affairs upon a reasonable and moral basis, the 
large majority of evils would disappear. The residue, 
caused by physical circumstances, would also, for the most 
part. be overcome. 

If, however, we seek for the ultimate source of most 
evils, we shall find it in the boundless desire —innate in man 
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—to assert hisauthority over all things on earth. The 
wise limitation of this impulse, and its direction into right 
channels, are the prerogatives of domestic affection. 

A Hagadist once uttered a sentiment which has become 
a proverb, “iverything comes from the woman.” The 
French Jurist’s well-known mot, “ Cherchez la femme,” sounds 
somewhat similar. But while the Gallican lawyer only 
looks for the woman when investigating crime, the Jewish 
Rabbi ascribes all virtues to her influence, and illustrates 
his statement by examples drawn from his personal observa- 
tions. A. pious couple, he tells us, had lived together for a — 
period of ten years. As their union had not been blessed 
with children, they agreedto separate. Both married again. 
But while the man’s second marriage demoralised and de- 
graded him, the woman, who had married a bad man, im- 
proved him, and raised him to her level. The strength of 
woman’s influence could hardly have been better exempli- 
fied than in this slight narrative. The Palestinian Targum 
expresses a similar idea in its paraphrase of the text, “and 
he shall rule over thee,” which ought rather to be rendered 
“inor by thee”: “Through thee—the wife—he shall have 
the power to become virtuous or vicious.” The mystic’s 
saying has a profound meaning: “ Woman can quench 
the light of life; on her, therefore, the mother of the 
household, falls the duty of kindling the Sabbath Lights. 
In the story of the Creation man occupies a middle place 
between the brutes and woman. Whether he is to be lifted 
up out of the ranks of the bestial world, or whether he is 
to be thrust back into it, depends entirely upon her. After 
the creation of woman came the Sabbath, when the young 
world was consecrated amidst celestial choruses and festive 
illuminations. Of this conseeration the wife’s Sabbath 
Lights are a memorial. The mya oyow of the Rabbis does 
not mean merely domestic quiet. It has a wider signifi- 
eance. It is intended to express the prosperity and well- 
being of the household in the fullest sense of the phrase. 

Beautiful is the idyllic poem in which the Psalmist 
yy2 
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describes such a happy home: “Blessed is every one that 
feareth the Lord, that walketh in his ways. For thou shalt 
eat the labour of thine hands: happy shalt thou be, and it 
shall be well with thee. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine by the sides of thine house: thy children, like olive 
plants, round about thy table. Behold, that thus shall the 
man be blessed that feareth the Lord.” 

The vine needs the support of a stouter stock ; produces, 
however, fruit whose juice revives and exhilarates. So the 
wife clings to her husband, and cheers him with her love. 

The Sabbath rest is over, and, again, we hear a blessing 
pronounced over the lights. This time, however, it is the 
father who officiates as he returns to his weekly labour, re- 
freshed and strengthened, physically and spiritually, by 
the Sabbath rest. It is significant that our ancient teachers 
call the week mwynn wm Mww. The period of labour and 
production, has recommenced. 

When, at the building of the Tabernacle, Moses forbade 
work on the Sabbath, he used a remarkable phrase to ex- 
press cessation from labour : “ Ye shall not kindle fire in all 
your dwelling-houses on the Sabbath day.” 

Fire is a symbol of human activity—a mark of civilisa- 
tion. The use of fire raises man above the brutes, none of 
whom employ it. With its aid he prepares his food, 
smelts ore, shapes metal instruments for all purposes. But 
with the use of fire new wants arose; the eager pursuit of 
gold and silver commenced. The desire of advancing from 
discovery to discovery and increasing his wealth began to 
rage in man’s heart. z 

If the gratification of avarice were our highest aim, then, 
truly, fire would have proved but a doubtful friend. For 
the appetite for possessions is never satisfied; it only 
grows by what it feeds on, and the acquisition of wealth 
is the source of envy and peril. Filled with pessimistic 
thoughts man surveys the net results of his progress, 
which, alas! far from satisfying him, prick and fret 
him. Shall he then, tear himself away from civilisation, 
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abandon his conquests, and return to the primeval state 
of nature? This he cannot do. He is chained, so to 
speak, to the car of progress. This dissatisfaction with 
his environment—a result of civilisation—has been allego- 
rised in a Greek myth—the well-known legend of Pro- 
metheus. Prometheus stole fire from Zeus, and secretly gave 
it to men. By its aid he taught them arts and sciences. 
Zeus then sent mankind Pandora, the bringer of misfor- 
tune. Prometheus was chained to a rock and an eagle 
gnawed his liver, which, however, grew again overnight. 

According to another legend, it was the goddess Hestia . 
who first taught men the use of fire for domestic purposes. 
The passage leading to the house, where the hearth usually 
was placed, was therefore dedicated to her. It is note- 
worthy that the uses of fire in the kitchen and workshop 
are here put in the foreground. 

Has the genius of Judaism preserved any reminiscence or 
memorial of the origin of fire ? 

There is an express law that fire should be continually 
maintained on the altar. Sacrifices, it seems, had originally 
no other object than the maintenance of fire by the com- 
bustion of fat and fuel of a similar character. Scripture 
terms sacrifices Mws ort “ Bread of fire,” and “wd send 
“My bread for my fire.” That Judaism regarded this ele- 
ment as an essentially beneficent agency, a divine gift that 
increases life and vigour, while in its destructive force it 
only saw a condemnation of its abuse by man, is indicated 
in the story of the Burning Bush that was not consumed. 
This was Moses’ initiation into his sacred mission. He was 
to give Israel a religion which was to render them free and 
happy; a heavenly flame which was to illuminate, but not 
destroy. 


The German poet sang : 
“ Wohlthatig ist des Feuers Macht 
Wenn sie der Mensch bezihmt, bewacht. 
Und was er bildet, was er schafft 
Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft.” 
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From the standpoint of Judaism, one might rather say 
that the power of fire is beneficent only when man 
conquers and guards himse/f. But how did man, according 
to the Hagadah, obtain this divine boon? This we are 
told in the sequel to the story—already referred to—con- 
cerning the illumination of the world on the first Sab- 
bath. For when at the close of day the earth was 
wrapped in darkness, Adam’s mind was filled with alarm. 
He feared that the darkness which had set in was to be per- 
petual. The Almighty took pity on him, and endowed him 
with a divine intuition. Adam took two stones, beat them 
against each other, and so discovered fire. In another 
version these stones are given names. One was the “Stone 
of Darkness,” the other the “ Shadow of Death.” Both were 
taken from Hell. These names are borrowed from that 
part of the Book of Job where the discovery of fire is 
prominently mentioned in the description of human pro- 
gress. The poet who wrote the book says, ‘‘ Surely there 
is a vein for the silver and a place for gold where they fine 
it. Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is molten out 
of the stone. He setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth 
out all perfection: the stones of darkness and the shadow of 
death.” Another legend says that God sent to Adam a 
pillar of fire, from which he was able to derive means of 
kindling a flame. All these versions conclude in the same 
fashion. When Adam saw the artificial light he recited a 
blessing to the Creator of rays of fire, wNm NO N12. The 
illuminating power of fire is in these legends dwelt upon as 
its most valuable function. To the Jewish mind the highest 
advantage derived from its use is its power of dissipating 
darkness. We have already noted that it was the fire of 
the Lamp which Sarah, the mother of the Chosen People, 
tended, and not that of the Hearth. It deserves also to be 
noticed that fire, in the Jewish account, is God’s gift to man. 
Man had no need to steal it. Fire, as a source of light, 
cannot bring evil. That detail of the legend which makes 
hell the quarry whence the stones were taken out of which 
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fire was struck is also of deep significance. By his divine 
reason man can overcome evil, and turn it into good. 

If it has*been allotted to woman to give the home the re- 
ligious sanctity of the Sabbath, and remind the family of 
the celestial light of Creation, it was made man’s duty, at 
the expiration of the Day of Rest, when he is about to re- 
turn to his weekly work, to recall the origin of artificial 
fire through which humanity has attained its high rank in 
the order of Creation. Has he made a proper use of this 
divine gift? He looks at his hands; nothing unworthy 
clings to them ; they are clean, and he praises the Almighty 
who created the rays of light, WNT ND ND. 

Light is thus the appointed memorial of remote anti- 
quity. The last historical feast instituted by our ancestors 
is also a Feast of Lights. So may man ever walk on in 
light, to whom the first words of God were, “ Let there 
be light.” 


M. FRIEDMANN. 
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WHAT IS THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE 
WISDOM OF SOLOMON ?! 


THE ancient trunk of the Bible is surrounded by 
a luxurious tangle of writings, through which the 
investigations of recent scholars have only just begun 
to clear a way. The authorship, origin and tendency 
of these books, unequal as they are in value, are in 
nearly every case quite unknown. It is often uncertain 
whether the original language in which these Apocryphal 
and Pseudepigraphic works were composed was Hebrew or 
Greek ; but, nevertheless, some tests can be established 
which make a sure decision possible in the majority of 
cases. There are still extant a large number of Greek 
translations of Hebrew and Aramaic writings. These 
translations range from the first renderings of the Penta- 
teuch down to the considerable fragments of the versions 
made from the age of Hadrian, onwards. 

A careful scrutiny of these translations enables us to 
become acquainted with the methods of their compilers, 
with the relations between them and the Hebrew text, with 
their knowledge of Greek literature, their mastery over 
ordinary Greek idiom, their employment of dialectic, 
rhetorical, poetical and philosophical turns of expression. 
So far, however, no systematic attempt has been made at a 
historical presentation of this material; we possess, ¢g., 
neither Grammar, nor usable Lexicon of the Septuagint 
itself. Only preparatory studies—valuable in themselves— 
have been published, by Sturz, Thiersch, Schleussner, Zezsch- 





1 “Was the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew?” By Prof. D.S, 
Margoliouth. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1890, pp. 263-297. 
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witz, Frankel, Hatch, und others. Yet everyone must have 
formed an estimate of the before-mentioned characteristics 
of the ackirowledged translations if he aspires to answer 
the debated question as to the original language of an 
Apocryphal or Pseudepigraphic book. 

Though the Greek translations give evidence of differ- 
ences in skill on the part of the compilers, and in their 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, their fidelity to the 
Hebrew original or to Greek idiom, yet in one point they 
are all alike, viz.,in their defective technique. Every trans- 
lation from one language into another encounters an 
obstacle which cannot be altogether overcome; for it 
attempts to express in terms of one another the incommen- 
surable forms of two languages, and to identify that which 
defies identification. The power of even partially over- 
coming this difficulty can only be acquired by long- 
continued toil; it is, moreover, an acquisition of the 
modern world ; antiquity did not possess it. Greek, Latin, 
and Semitic translators alike failed in this respect, and 
Cicero himself, with all his surpassing genius for language, 
was devoid of the faculty, as may be seen from his transla- 
tion of the “ Timeeus.” 

The art of translation, as displayed in Germany by men 
like Schlegel, Riickert, and Schack, was quite beyond the 
reach of the translators who produced the Septuagint and 
the Apocryphal appendages to the Bible. When at their 
best, they vacillate between fidelity to the thought of the 
original and regard to their own literary idiom ; mostly, 
however, they sacrifice style for sense. ‘ They never 
dreamed of imitating, without prejudice to the thought, 
the verbal peculiarities of their original, such as play upon 
words, paronomasia, or assonance. Biblical names, which 
are interpreted according to their etymology, referred to 
special incidents, and regarded as premonitions of the future, 
lose this effect in the LXX. The compilers evade the 
difficulty either by translating the proper names, as in 
Gen. iii. 20; xxviii. 19; xxxi. 48; xxxii. 3, 30, 31; xxxv. 
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18, ete, or more commonly they altogether abandon the 
attempt to reproduce the verbal similarity. 

Such difficulties as regards the rendering of names are, 
however, inevitable, even in the best modern translations. 
In another point the case is different. Where ‘the Bible 
plays on words, repeats the same sounds, or collocates 
similar expressions, the LXX. do not endeavour to imitate 
the peculiar effect of the Hebrew. This omission may even 
be seen in cases where the translators might easily have 
avoided it. Thus, the Hebrew of Joshua vi. 1, A720 31 
mmxom), might very readily have been turned intc some- 
thing like éyvpa «al wyvpwpévn, and thus have preserved 
the assonance ; the LXX., however, write cvyxexderopéevn wal 
a@yupwpévn. When Isaiah says, i. 23, O70 Pw, the ren- 
dering of rpootatodvres amootavres obviously suggests itself ; 
but in the LXX. we find of dpyovres ameodcw. For Isaiah’s 
play on the words pawn and Mw», NPT and mpys (Is. v. 
7), the parallel antitheses dova and dvdova, dixn and ddixia, 
or evvopia and avouia offer themselves of their own accord; 
but the LXX. make no attempt at such imitation. Jer. i, 
11, 12, 28 Ipw ss: ::* Ipw dpe, might, without forcing the 
language, have been turned into Baxrnpiav xapvivyny pd... 
Sud7t xapadox® «.7.d.; the LXX.write capulyyy, Svore éypyyopa. 
The same remark applies to other passages, for instance, to 
Gen. xlix. 16,19; Num, xxi. 9; Is. xvii. 1, 2; xxviii. 10; 
xxix. 9; xxxii. 19; xxxiv. 11; Jer. iii. 2; Hos, x. 1; Zeph. 
i. 15; in all of which places the LXX. does not attempt 
to imitate the Hebrew. 

A marked distinction between Greek and Hebrew style 
may be found in the arrangement in periods which is 
characteristic of the former and altogether wanting in the 
latter language. Greek prose after Gorgias, with its rheto- 
rical colouring, usually exhibits a rigorous attention to the 
relation of principal and subordinate clauses, producing 
rounded periods; while Hebrew is content with uniform 
co-ordinate sentences. The LXX. are consistently faithful 
to the Hebrew original. Even in poetical and somewhat 
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rhetorical passages, they imitate every Hebrew particle, and 
tediously repeat «al, adda, 52, yap, without ever betraying 
the smallest effort at the easy task of rounding off the 
sentences. Finally,the translators of the Bible were quite un- 
familiar withthe language of Greek philosophy. They knew 
nothing of the Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, or Epicurean 
terminology. They missed the opportunity of employing 
philosophical terms, even where the Hebrew text readily 
admitted of such employment; and expressions to which 
philosophical usage had long assigned a special meaning, 
the translators employ in quite another sense.' 

The facts here adduced apply generally to all the trans- 
lators of the Bible, to the oldest as well as to the latest, to 
the translators of the Pentateuch as to those of Proverbs, 
Job and Daniel. They provide the real key to the pro- 
blem: In what language was the Book of Wisdom written? 
Yet Professor Margoliouth, who contends that Wisdom was 
originally written in Hebrew, ignores all these considera- 
tions ; apparently he has no suspicion of their existence, for 
in that case he must, perforce, have taken them into account. 

In the Apocryphal History of Susanna we read in 
verse 54 seg.: td ayivov. dn yap aryyedos Geod oxioe 
ge pécov, and in verse 58 seg.: wd mpivov. péver yap 
6 dyyedos ... mpioas ae écov. Those who are acquainted 
with the method of the LXX. cannot doubt that these 
instances of Paronomasia are an irrefragable proof of 
the Greek origin of the book, even though other indica- 
tions are almost entirely wanting. In Wisdom we find 
not only two detached cases of similar Paronomasia, 
but the entire array of stylistic adornments beloved 
of the Greeks from the epoch of Gorgias and Isocrates. 
We meet instances of equality of clauses (écoxwXia), like 
endings (dpouréAevta), of Paronomasia, Alliteration, 
Assonance, Antithesis, yiaova, of Accumulation and 
other rhetorical figures. See eg., vi. 11: dciws...doua... 





1 See Jewish Quarterly Review, I1., 205 seq. 
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écwOnoovrar; xii. 15: Sixasos... dimaiws... xaraducdoe ; 
xii. 25: maoiv... wravypov... mavyviow; v. 10: drpamrov 
-.. Tpdmuos; Vv. 23: motapyol... amoTopws; Vii. 24: mdaons 
Kwnoews KivnTiK@Tepov; xiv. 5: apya... épya; xvii. 12: 


, / ° > ’ la 
mpovocia ... moocdoxia; i. 1: ayamnoate... povncate... 
, > / e , e = a 
fntnoate, ayabornts... dmdorntt; i. 10; ods... Opovs; v- 
15; doeBods ... yvods; vi. 22: mwapodedow .. . cvvodeiaw ; 


xiii. 11: eduabds, evrperas ; and so forth. The instances of 
Antithesis are so very frequent that even a partial enumera- 
tion is quite impossible. The figure of Accumulation is so 
familiar to the author of the book that in one place he 
applies not less than twenty-one attributes to Wisdom (vii. 
22, seg.). Similar Accumulations are not rare in rhetorical 
Greek prose and in the writings of the Jewish Hellenists, 
A case in point is Romans i. 29 seg. So, too, Philo assigns 
thirty-four qualities to dper) and one hundred and forty- 
eight to the ¢iAndovos (De Merc. Meretr. IL., pp. 267, 268 
Mang.). 

But what old Hebrew composition exhibits these 
characteristics? In what work of Hebrew antiquity 
do we find all the familiar artifices which the school of 
Gorgias and Isocrates taught the Greeks? And how mar- 
vellously gifted must this translator have been, seeing that 
he accomplished what none of his predecessors or followers 
succeeding in doing, in that he without apparent effort 
imitated the most difficult rhetorical figures of a Hebrew 
text! 

Or shall we say that the translator patched these right 
Grecian beauty-spots on to his Semitic original ; that he 
invented manifold figures of speech which were absolutely 
wanting in the original before him? Professor Margoliouth 
seems to adopt this view (p. 288). But then this version 
would be a unique instance, without analogue in the whole 
literature of translations, so far as I am acquainted with it. 
Besides, if this supposition were true, there would not 
remain much of the original in such a translation. The 
book would be an independent recension of a Semitic text, 
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and hardly distinguishable from a Greek original. Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth, for the elucidation of the facts now 
cited, appeals to Jowett’s admirable translation of Plato, in 
which “most excellences of English style could be illus- 
trated” (p. 286). But the “excellences of Grecian style” 
are not here concerned ; what needs explanation is the re- 
production of artistic figures of speech difficult of imitation, 
and the presence of literary peculiarities, some of which 
never occur throughout all Hebrew literature. With what 
right, too, does Professor Margoliouth adduce a translation 
made in the second half of the nineteenth century, as an 
indication of the manner in which a Semitic text could be 
turned into Greek two thousand years ago? Has the art 
of translating stood still for two thousand years ? 

Single rhetorical figures, numerous though they be, 
are nevertheless not the only proof that Greek was the 
original language of “The Book of Wisdom.” The con- 
struction of the sentences leads also to the same conclusion. 
The character of his work and the fiction of a Solomonic 
authorship permit the author, in the bulk of the book, to 
closely restrict himself to simple, co-ordinate sentences, and 
adopting the parallelism which is more Hebrew than Greek, 
to base his style on that of the LXX. But we also find 
numerous subjunctive clauses, constructions with the par- 
ticiple and relative, Sorites, such as we meet neither in 
Hebrew works nor in Greek translations of them, and 
which accordingly betray the Greek origin of the book. 
The LXX. rendering of Isaiah xliv. 12 seg. was the model 
for Wisdom xiii. 11 seg. It is only necessary to set the 
passages side by side to recognise that the latter is a Greek 
original, while the former is a translation from the Hebrew. 
Or take the short sentence, viii. 21: yvods 5é Ore ovw adAXws 
Eropar eyxpatns éav wn 6 eos 56, Kal tovro 8’ hv Ppovyjcews 
TO eidévas Tivos 7 yapis, évéruyov T@ KUpiy ; Or ix. 6: Kav yap 
Tis 9 TEMELOS ev Viois GvVOpwTwY THY amd cod Godias aTovens 
els ovdev Noy:oOnoerat; or xii. 1-7, 15, 22, 24,27; xiv. 15-17, 
and many others, Is it conceivable that these Greek 
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constructions are derived from a Semitic original? And 
how with the Sorites vi. 18-21? Would a Semite of olden 
time have employed such a chain of propositions on which 
to erect a regular syllogism ? 

There has been no one in recent times possessed of greater 
mastery over Hebrew than Naphtali-Herz Wessely. Yet 
in his Hebrew translation of Wisdom the reader readily 
detects the difficulty that Wessely experienced in seeking 
to provide satisfactory Hebrew equivalents for peculiar 
Greek usages, figures of speech and thoughts; one per- 
ceives how often he only succeeded in giving his translation 
a Hebrew colouring by the sacrifice of the meaning and of 
the literary form of his original; how often he was utterly 
powerless to imitate the peculiarities of the Greek. All 
these considerations leave no room for hesitation in re- 
jecting the hypothesis of a Hebrew original to “ Wisdom.” 

And now let us examine the contents of a number of 
particular verses. In viii. 7 we read: owdpoovvnv yap cal 
hpovnaw éexdiddoxet, Sicavocvvnv Kai avépeiav. Here we have 
the four cardinal virtues of Plato side by side. What read- 
ing in the Hebrew text could have moved the Greek trans- 
lator to this collocation? Wessely employs here the term 
mzy, but the use of this very word shows that he knows 
of no satisfactory Hebrew equivalent for cwappoctvn. In 
point of fact, cwppoovvn is a notion for which no equivalent 
exists in Hebrew or neo-Hebraic speech ; it is absent from 
the LXX., and together with other ethical ideas first makes 
its appearance in purely Hellenistic writings, in the second 
book of the Maccabees, in the Letter of Aristeas, and in 
the New Testament. From which it follows that in the 
“Wisdom ” the use of cwdpoatvn betrays a Greek author 
and not a translator. Moreover, the LXX., as I showed on 
a previous occasion, were not familiar with the meaning of 
simple philosophical terms, and similarly there is no work 
emanating from ancient Hebrew or Aramean circles which 
contains more than some isolated philosophical expressions 
which had forced their way into popular use. Since, then, 
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we find in “ Wisdom” a clear enunciation of one of the 
fundamental principles of Platonic or Stoic ethics, it is 
evident that the book. could only have been written in 
Greek by an Hellenistic Jew. 

Professor Margoliouth endeavours to forestall the effect 
of this argument by altering the Greek text to make it 
accord with the corrupt Syriac version. The Syriac renders 
of movot TavTns eialv apetal by NMVAN YT MANY (where we 
ought obviously to read mw» with Eichhorn). Professor 
Margoliouth, however, retains the faulty reading as a 
correct rendering of the original, “ With her (wisdom) is 
the whole of it (righteousness) ”; without indicating what 
the whole of righteousness can mean. Besides, this idea 
entirely disturbs the context, for a reference is intended to 
the collective virtues enumerated in the previous clause. 
It surely needs no demonstration that d:aroovvn, belonging 
as it does to the list of cardinal virtues, must not be deleted 
from the list here given, because it is omitted in the Syriac 
version. 

According to xi. 17, God formed the world ¢& dyopdov 
irns. This is again a distinctively Platonic thought, just 
as dAn is entirely a Greek conception, to which there is 
no corresponding idea in Hebrew or Aramaic. Professor 
Margoliouth, indeed, is at no loss for the Hebrew equivalent 
and original which he finds in W123) Wn (p. 287). Unfor- 
tunately for this identification, we know from the LXX. 
that Jewish Hellenists rightly considered 72) WN as 
adjectives. There is no Hebrew equivalent for dAn, and 
the Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages were compelled 
to invent or re-coin a word (79m) for the purpose. Equally 
Greek is the idea of the mvedua voepov (vii. 22); of the 
world-soul; of the idea of a mvedpa ywpodv dua mavtev 
(vii. 23 seg.); of the orotxeia (vii. 17), so that no Hebrew or 
neo-Hebrew parallel can be found for these or for many 





1 Wessely evades the difficulty by substituting an entirely opposite 
thought with the words, {'N! San ANTS wR. 
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others of the epithets used in vii. 22, 23, and elsewhere in 
the book. Professor Margoliouth, however, seizes upon 
certain of these terms, and, for instance, regards orowyeia as 
a translation of my>i, because the Peshitto renders Nm>r19, 
and the Aethiopic translator “sun, moon, and stars.” But 
what these renderings really show is the embarrassment of 
the Semitic translators in their endeavour to faithfully 
represent the meaning of the Greek ; they give no evidence 
of the existence ofan imagined Hebrew original. For what 
could have induced a Greek translator to render My by 
the thoroughly unsatisfactory oro:yeta, when dotpa would 
have been far more suitable, and is actually found in 
vii. 19? 

The books of the Bible make no mention of the im- 
mortality of the soul, the place of this principle being 
supplied in one or two places by the doctrine of a bodily 
resurrection. The thought that the human soul lives on 
after the death of the body is equally strange to the LXX. 
and to Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic writings of Hebrew 
origin. The oldest of the Talmudical compilations, the 
Mishnah, the Mechilta, Sifra and Sifri, speak indeed of 
the Nam coy, the aiwy 6 ésdpuevos, and also refer to the 
rrwar my. By these terms, however, a definite state 
of the earthly life is intended; and the books just cited 
knew nothing of the immortality of the soul. For this 
dogma passed over into Jewish Hellenism from Greek 
literature. The first book of Maccabees, which was written 
in Hebrew, is accordingly ignorant of it, while on the other 
hand in the Hellenistic second book of Maccabees, as well 
as in the fourth, it is pointedly accentuated. So, too, the 
Book of Wisdom develops the doctrine with considerable 
fulness (ii. 23'; iii, 1 seg., ete.). How would Professor 
Margoliouth explain this fact ? 

Concurrently with the doctrine of the soul’s continued 
life after death, the mystical notion of its pre-existence 





1 We must here read eixéva rijg idiag aidiérnrog with Cod, 248, 
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found its way into Jewish Hellenism. This conception is 
also wanting in Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic writings 
of Hebrew origin, as well as in the LXX. and in the older 
Talmudica! literature. Bui “Wisdom” alludes to the idea, 
having borrowed it from Plato (viii. 19). 

In close connection with its eschatology stands the un- 
Jewish doctrine of dualism, which also finds expression in 
Wisdom. With Platoand the neo-Pythagoreans, it teaches 
that the mortal body presses down the soul, and that the 
earthly frame confines the spirit that muses on many things 
(ix. 15). Is this doctrine to be found in antiquity elsewhere 
than in works of Greek origin? Or did the supposed trans- 
lator interpolate this as well as all other un-Jewish doctrines, 
and present them garnished with numerous Greek verbal 
and syntactical ornaments? Professor Margoliouth is bold 
‘enough to say so, maintaining that “the Greek ideas which 
the book contains, come mainly from the translator” (p. 295). 
But if besides using Greek words and figures of speech, the 
translator also borrowed Greek ideas, how much of the 
original “Wisdom” remains in a version so miserably 
mutilated ? And where else do we find a similarly violent 
procedure on the part of an aneient translator? Nowhere. 

But I must cease from offering further proofs of the com- 
pletely Greek eolouring of a book which is as much 
saturated with Greek characteristics as any other Jewish 
Hellenistic work. If more evidence is needed, enough will 
be found collected in the introductions of Grimm, Farrar 
and Deane to satisfy the most rigorous demands for a com- 
plete logical demonstration. Professor Margoliputh in one 
place (p. 286) remarks that the use of the one word S:a0j«n 
in the epistle to the Hebrews “is irrefragable evidence of 
the Greek origin of that work,” yet inconsistently enough 
rejects the numberless indications making for the Greek 
origin of Wisdom. But I will say no more on the point, 
lest I be betrayed into speaking too severely. 

But Professor Margoliouth has adduced a number of 
counter-instances, the force of which must be destroyed 
VOL, III. ZZ. 
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before the Greek origin of the “Wisdom ” can be said to be 
established beyond dispute. Do not the numerous Hebraisms, 
and the faulty renderings which Professor Margoliouth 
holds responsible for so many peculiarities of the text, argue 
a Semitic original as decisively as the specially Greek ex- 
pressions, constructions, rhetorical figures and philosophical 
turns of thought suggest that “Wisdom” was originally 
compiled in Greek ? I answer as follows: Hebraisms in a 
Greek work prove its Hebrew origin as little as the Gallic- 
isms in Bacon’s Essays prove that this master-piece was 
translated from the French, or as little as the Greecisms in 
Horace prove that his poems were translated from Greek. 
Professor Margoliouth enumerates eleven such Hebraisms, 
some of which, however, might be disputed. Other 
scholars have collected an even larger number. But 
what do these Hebraisms prove? Probably everyone 
ayrees that the letter of Aristeas was originally written 
in Greek. The writer is specially concerned to give 
his letter—claiming, as it does, to emanate from a high- 
placed official in the Court of a Ptolemy—a thoroughly 
Greek dress, and this end he seeks to attain by the use 
of stylistic and rhetorical artifices. But are there no 
Hebraisms in this letter? Are there no Hebraisms in 
the second book of the Maccabees? Do Demetrius, 
Artapanus, and other Jewish Hellenists always avoid 
Hebraisms? Are there none in the New Testament, 
in the Gospels and Pauline Epistles? Was “ Revela- 
tion” translated from the Hebrew, because the book 
contains the most inelegant sentence: ydpis tyiv Kal eipnvy 
amd 6 dv Kal 6 Hv Kai 6 épydpevos (i. 4)? Professor Margo- 
liouth says that Wisdom is “full of Hebraisms, which, 
of course, can only be rarely found in original Alexandrian 
writers, such as Philo” (p. 286). Certainly Hebraisms 
are very infrequent in Philo; but then Philo, who marks 
the culminating point of Jewish Hellenism, is not the 
only representative of that literature. An examination 
of other Hellenistic works would show Professor Margo- 
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liouth the propriety of modifying his very sweeping 
statement. 

Let us now see what result we arrive at by comparing 
certain of the Hebraisms of “Wisdom” with the other 
characteristics of the book which I have indicated above. 

If one assumes with Professor Margoliouth that Wisdom 
was translated from new Hebrew into Greek, then, as. I 
have already argued, one must either attribute to the 
translator an extraordinary capacity for dealing with 
difficult word-plays, and almost inimitable figures of 
speech; or supposing that he, of his own motion, in- 
troduced these rhetorical tireworks, one must at least 
credit him with a desire to produce a work in exact 
accord with the laws of rhetoric. In this view, how- 
ever, the many unpolished barbarisms of his style are 
inexplicable. A writer cannot be suspected of aspiring 
to rank as an accurate stylist when he employs such 
Hebraisms as i. 1, év amdérnte Kapdias &ntijcate avrov; 
ii. 9, airy » pepls judv; iv. 15, of exrexrol Oeoi; ibid, 
Soto. tov Geod; xi. 1, «dpe trod édéous; ibid. 6 moujoas TA 
mavta év Noy; ix. 8, elas oixodounoas vaov év dpe ayip 
gov; ix. 9, ri dpuotov év dbOadyois avtov; xi. 1, edw@dwoe 
Ta éEpya év xeipl mpopytov. One who could write such 
Greek as this would hardly have troubled himself to find 
corresponding Greek imitations of Hebrew Paronomasias, 
Assonances, and other figures, or to impress the stamp 
of the Platonic and stoical terminology on to his Hebrew 
original. 

The inconsistency vanishes if we retain the belief in the 
primitiveness of the Greek text. 

No extant translation from the Hebrew is marked by 
such an intermingling of stylistic ostentation and poverty 
as Professor Margoliouth’s hypothesis necessarily ascribes 
to the assumed translator of the “ Wisdom.” Independent 
Hellenist works, however, do present this very combina- 
tion of a straining after artificial elegancies, with frequent 
lapses into barbarism. Greek was not the mother-tongue 
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of a large section of Jewish Hellenists; they only acquired 
the language by dint of laborious reading. Cut off from 
intercourse with educated Greeks, they copied a number of 
stylistic devices from the Rhetoricians and their writings. 
They sought to adorn themselves with coloured patches of 
Greek decorative style, but failed effectively to cover their 
nakedness; the barbarian always betraying himself, de- 
spite his utmost endeavour to pass as a Hellene. For they 
were under the influence of the Greek Bible, replete with 
its amazing Hebraisms, and these continually break in upon 
the Greek flourishes and rhetoric. To this class Philo does 
not belong. Sprung from the best circles of Alexandrian 
Jewry, Philo wrote as correct and elegant a Greek as any 
of his Grecian contemporaries. But the other writers, 
whom I have named above, must be included under the 
category just defined, and the author of “Wisdom” must 
also be ranked with them. He knew Greek literature and 
philosophy ; but, piously-minded Jew as he was, he felt 
deep respect for the Greek of the LXX., which was be- 
lieved to have been dictated by the Holy Spirit itself. He 
could the less disregard the language of the LXX., seeing 
that he placed his utterances in the mouth of King 
Solomon, and often consciously imitated passages from 
the Solomonic Proverbs. With the Hebrew thoughts 
he also imitated their Hebrew expression. 

There remains one class of arguments in favour of 
the Hebrew origin of Wisdom, which would establish 
the theory beyond the possibility of dispute—if the argu- 
ments were sound. Professor Margoliouth enumerates a 
dozen passages in which he finds the Greek text hard to 
understand, unsuited to intelligible thought, or otherwise 
objectionable. These difficulties, according to Professor 
Margoliouth, would vanish, if we refer the Greek words to 
a new-Hebrew original, which was mistranslated in the 
rendering. If this be so, then we must certainly hold the 
Greek text to be a translation, despite the long array of 
proofs already adduced to prove its originality. That this 
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argument from supposed mistranslations is, however, quite 
untenable, I shall now proceed to show. 


1. 


One passage which Professor Margoliouth considers to 
be a specially strong confirmation of his view runs thus 
(xiv. 10): cal yap Td mpaybev adv To Spdcavti KodacOyjoeTat. 
Sia TodTo Kal ev eidwrois COvav emicxoTh éota. The 
Anglican version gives: “For that which is made shall 
be punished together with him that made it.” So rendered, 
the verse presents no difficulty whatever; Professor Mar- 
goliouth, however, maintains (p. 265) that “this the Greek 
would not allow,” and he therefore translates: “ For that 
which is done shall be punished with the doer,” which 
appears to him “unsatisfactory.” He suggests that the 
primitive text read tay and Tay3, erroneously translated 
“doer” and “done,” instead of “worshipper” and wor- 
shipped.” “Of course, the first is the Aramaic, the second 
the Hebrew sense of the words.” To all of which one 
must reply that the Greek translator, if he were merely 
such, allowed himself considerable license, and displayed 
much art in his rendering. For in this passage he trans- 
lates the same word tay alternately by dpav and mrpdocev. 
If he shows himself thus untrammelled by the bonds of 
literal accuracy, why should he just select words which, 
according to Professor Margoliouth, are meaningless? Why 
did he not write vovetv and tromGév, since in Aramaic 72 is 
sometimes the equivalent of woeiv? It is, therefore, im- 
possible to accept Professor Margoliouth’s assumption. The 
simplest interpretation of the Greek text would be to take 
mpayév as identical in meaning with zrou@év in this place, 
for the distinction between the verbs roetvy and mpdocew 
is not sharply drawn even in good Attic prose, as may be 
seen from Xen. Cyr. v. 5, 35; Demosth. xix. 6; xxi. 41; 
Aristot. Poet. 3, 1448 b.1; and from other quotations collected 
by Franke in his note to Demosth. iii. 15. Seeing that 
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good Attic authors used the verbs in this indiscriminate 
way, we may expect a more ready indifference on the part 
of Jewish Hellenists, who only too frequently show a 
want of vivid perception of the true meaning of Greek 
words. (See Cobet’s remarks relative to the subject in 
Adyios ‘Epujs, vol. 1) A similar lack of refinement is 
shown in other words used by the author of Wisdom. He 
employs words like éAéyyewv, i. 3, 5, 8, ete.; EXeyyos, i. 9; 
SoxipaterOar, 1.3; Sjrwors, i. 15; ii. 9; wepis,i. 9; KAApos, ii. 9; 
aiwv, Vili. 4; dav, vi. 11; xiii.9; éxtoxomn, xiv. 11; oxdvdaroyv, 
xiv. 11; Sasoovvn, xv. 3, and many others in a way quite 
foreign. to the usage of good prose writers. It would not 
be at all far-fetched, therefore, to suppose a similar freedom 
in the use of mpaxév in the passage before us. But this 
supposition is by no means necessary. The author of 
Wisdom, like other Hellenistic Jews, writes an ornate, 
uncommon, and even bombastic Greek. Hence he speaks 
here, not of the “maker” and of “made” images (zroujoas 
and trom@év), but of the “evil-doer” (Spdcas), and the 
“sinful deed” (mpay0év). This language seems to him 
more solemn, and hence more satisfactory. For this use of 
Spdeas it is scarcely necessary to quote parallels yet com- 
pare Plato, Legg., ix. 878e: nai tav Evyyevav tov Spacavtos 
pndéva Sixafew; while the instances given by Stephanus 
s. v. demonstrate that the past participles of rpdocew (Ta 
meTpaypéva and ta mpayGévra) were commonly used in the 
sense here assigned. Any hesitation that might be felt in 
accepting this metonymy will be removed by noting that a 
similar instance occurs in the preceding verse, where it is 
said of the idol and the idol-maker, év iow yap puonta ew 
Kal 0 aceBav Kai 4 acéBeva avo. 

Even less justice is there in Professor Margoliouth’s 
assumption of a mistranslation in verses 7 and 8 of the 
fourteenth chapter of Wisdom. The passage runs: 
evrAoynTas yap EvAov 8’ ob yiverar Sixavoovvn: TO yELpo- 
mointoy € émikatapatov avTo Kal 6 Tounaas avTo, Ste 
O wev eipydteto, To Se POaprov Geds wvoudoOn. This passage 
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is, according to Professor Margoliouth, undoubtedly faulty. 
For a useful tool is also a yerporroinrov, and, on the other. 
hand, many..an idol was not wrought by human hands. 
Why then should 16 yetporroinrov be émixatdpatov? Here 
too, the original must have read tay) and 72)y; here, too, 
the ignorant translator substituted his ye:poroinrov and 
épyafouevos in place of ceB8duevos and ceBactov. But what 
would Professor Margoliouth say if one were to treat the 
LXX. to Lev. xxvi. 1, in the following manner: “We read 
here ov troujoete byiv adrois yetporroinra ovdé yAuTTd. How 
can the lawgiver forbid us to produce ‘anything made by 
the hand’? Is not an axe, a house, a garment, also a 
xetporroinrov? The LXX. must obviously have had in the 
original Hebrew text, the reading 72» D> wyn wd se., 
mmr may. This the translator misunderstood, and instead of 
eldwrov wrote yetporoiytov.” Yet this unfounded suggestion 
is as strong an argument as Professor Margoliouth adduces 
to prove the misrendering in Wisd. xiv. 10 and 8. Grimm, 
Deane, and Farrar have already shown that the LXX. use 
xetpotro(nrov as a technical equivalent for os. This the 
LXX. do in Levit. xxvi. 1, 30; Is. ii. 18; x. 11; xix. 1, and 
in many other places. The wording of verses 7 and 8 is 
therefore as little open to objection as that of verse 10. 

In passing, some of Professor Margoliouth’s grammatical 
and literary comments, as well as his exegetical remarks, 
need emendation. He says (p. 266): “The first (¢o do) is the 
Aramaic, the second (to worship) the Hebrew sense of the 
word” (tay). But the primitive meaning of the Hebrew 
(72) is not to “worship,” but “to cut,’ “to plough” “to 
work,” and on the other hand, the word also preserves in 
Aramaic the signification to “worship,” as may be seen 
from Daniel iv. 32, Ezra vii. 26. The common Talmudical 
phrase, 1‘yy, is also a striking example of the same usage.— 
In the Tanchuma occur the words (ed. Buber) }»y753w ow> 
MMaED ry 9 PY 7D TayN 79, which Professor Margoliouth 
calls a citation of the passage in Wisdom, “and that fact 
alone would make it probable that the book existed in 
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Hebrew.” But the Midrash itself quotes Exodus xii. 12 as 
the passage explained ; and the citation from Tanchuma in 
no way corresponds with the passage in Wisdom. Besides, 
Wisdom is nowhere quoted in Jewish literature until the 
time of Nachmanides, and this fact might be turned, by 
one who does not weigh his conclusions too carefully, into 
an argument for the originality of the Greek text. For 
while Ben Sira is often cited in the Talmud and Midrash, 
Wisdom is neither named nor known. 

If this is the result of an examination of Professor 
Margoliouth’s criticism of a passage which “ in itself seems 
sufficient to create a fair presumption in favour” of his 
hypothesis, it is ominous for the fate of his remaining 
citations. 


2. 


i. 12. wm Gnrovte Odvatov év mwrdvyn Cons tuav. Do not 
emulate death in the error of your life. 

“ Mr. Deane has interesting notes on all the words in the 
text, but fails to show that the sentiment is a:natural one, 
or is naturally expressed. The second clause is, ‘nor 
attract destruction by the works of your hands,’ The 
violation of the antithesis (the key to the true explanation 
of some quarter of Ben-Sira’s verses) in two out of the three 
words of the first clause also suggests that there is some 
error.” So far Professor Margoliouth, who, in order to 
prove that “the sentiment is no natural one,” and to be 
able to impute an error to the translator, himself mis- 
translates the passage. The compiler of the Anglican 
version renders “ Seek not death in the error of your life,” 
being aware that {mdovv, even in classical Greek, signifies 
not only “to emulate,” but also “to seek,” “to search after.” 
There is nothing bizarre or unnatural in the sentence thus 
rendered. Besides, even if a thought, or its expression, be 
unnatural in Wisdom, is that a reason for jumping to the 
conclusion that a translator’s error has crept in? In 
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Hellenistic Greek, e¢.g., in the second, third, or fourth books 
of the Maccabees, in the Letter of Aristeas, or even in the 
writings of Philo himself, the most accomplished literary 
artist of the whole circle of Jewish Hellenists, there is 
frequently a studied avoidance of simple and natural 
thoughts, as well as simple and natural modes of express- 
ing them. What such writers most strenuously aimed at 
was point and originality, their first thought was to match 
the brilliant style of contemporary Greek orators. Wisdom 
in particular, is full of far-fetched thoughts, of distorted, 
and even unnatural expressions. Is it natural to apply 
twenty-one epithets to the spirit of Wisdom, to cast the 
greater part of the book in the form of a prayer? Is it 
natural for Solomon to say of himself, “ dya0ds dv AAOov 
eis g@pa auiavrov?” Was not Buddeus right when he said 
of Wisdom: “Dictio phalerata et rhetora flosculis ad 
nauseam usque exornata, uti a stili, quo scriptores sancti 
utuntur, simplicitate ac majestate longissime abest?” If 
one were to pronounce as corrupt every passage in Hellen- 
istic writings in which the sentiment or style is unnatural, 
then one-half of the whole Hellenistic literature would be 
liable to the same charge. 

But another objection raised by Professor Margoliouth to 
the passage before us, is that there is “a violation of the 
antithesis.” This criticism is rather obscure. The text 
runs :— 

py Snroite Oavarov év mrdvyn wis bpor, 

pndé émiorrGabe GreOpw év Epyous Yeipav Duar. 
Every word of the second sentence corresponds to a word 
in the first ; émicmaabe SreOpov to Snrovre Oavatov; épyous 
to év wrdvy; xetpav vuav to Swhs buav; where then is the 
“violation of the antithesis”? The parallelism, so beloved 
of Hebrew poets and so carefully imitated by Jewish 
Hellenists, is here most exactly reproduced. Must a text 
in Wisdom be altered because antithesis—as understood by 
Professor Margoliouth—is the “ key to the true interpreta- 
tion of some quarter of Ben-Sira’s verses ” ? 
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Now compare what Professor Margoliouth substitutes for 
the reading that he rejects. “meow when pointed with a 
sc’hin, means ‘fool, but when pointed with a sin, means 
‘wandering’” (p. 267). The phrase wAdvn Cwijs has its 
analogue in mAdvn ddav (Wisd. xii. 24). Professor Margo- 
liouth, however, refers it to the Hebrew, Mm Myuw, which 
is justified as a “possible phrase” by the well-known 
passage in the Midrash: DM2 DIDMwW TY OYDN1D DYDNIT PN 
mow mm. Sr0obdv, adds Professor Margoliouth, “is a 
regular rendering of sop, to emulate, which also means to 
acquire” (p. 268). The whole clause is then to be restored. 
Dom Mews Ay 2pm bs; “Acquire not death by the 
folly of your mind.” Surely it was hardly worth expend- 
ing so much learning to obtain this commonplace sentiment. 
In place of the truly rhetorical and sharply pointed thought, 
“Strive not after death in the error of your life,” we get, 
“ Acquire not death by the folly of your mind”! Does this 
make the antithesis more marked, or correspond better with 
the rhetorical character of the book? Let him believe it, 
who can. Besides being pointless, this suggested reading 
is not even grammatical. Because MMW MM occurs in the 
Midrash, is M™ Myuw therefore also “a possible phrase” ? 
The Bible speaks of "pw nm, DTOS MM, D2 MM; are 
we forsooth to argue that mm 2923, M7 “pw, Mm obs 
are likewise “possible phrases”? Prof. Margoliouth also 
explains the a&ppoves of Wisd. iii. 12, as a mistranslation of 
Miu, to which he assigns the signification “adulteresses,” 
a meaning that 70 never bears in the Talmud. 


3. 


i. 16: “But the wicked have invited death by their hands 
and their words;” Pidrov trynodpevos avtov éraxnaav: “Think- 
ing him a friend they melted, and make a covenant with him 
that they are worthy to be of his portion.” “Bretschneider 
observed that they melted was absurd”; therefore Prof. Mar- 
goliouth conjectures that the original Hebrew text read 
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wns which has the twofold connotation “to melt” and 
“to make friends.” The correct translation accordingly is 
“Thinking him a friend, they made friends with him” (p. 
269). 

Against this I must urge that there is no absurdity in 
the Greek if it be properly rendered, as in the Anglican 
Version: “ When they thought to have it their friend, they 
consumed to nought.” t7xecOa: is used in this sense else- 
where in Wisdom itself, xvi. 29, édmls rixera, while the 
lexicons show that this employment of the word was quite 
common with the best Greek writers as well as the Jewish 
Hellenists. 

Not only, however, is the Greek reading correct, but 
Prof. Margoliouth’s emendation is impossible. “wD or 
T™mw5 does not mean simply “to make friends with some- 
body,” but “to effect a mutual reconciliation between 
opposites,” “to enter into a compact.” How can such an 
idea be applied in this context to the sinner and death ? 
By Prof. Margoliouth’s suggested rendering of the words 
that he inserts in the text, we should moreover substitute 
a lame tautological utterance in place of the fine antithesis 
presented by the Greek. 


4, 


iii. 14: “ And blessed is the eunuch who did no wrong 
with his hands, nor thought any evil against the Lord; for 
there shall be given to him a choice recompense for his 
Saith.” 

In the previous verse reference is made to’ the barren 
woman, the oteipa dyiavtos who “ will find the fruit of 
her virtue in the recompense of souls.” In ‘clear continua- 
tion of the idea, verse 14 (on the basis of Isaiah lvi. 3 seg.) 
promises the childless man, the righteous eunuch, a like 
reward for his “fidelity towards God,” his constancy in 
virtue (riots). This meaning of ricrss—“ fidelity towards 
God and man”—is illustrated in such passages as Sirach 
xv.15; xxii. 23; xl.12; xlvi.15; 1 Mace. x. 27; xiv. 35; 
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3 Mace. iii. 3; v. 31; 4 Macc. xv. 21; xvi. 22; xvii. 2, 
and in numerous others. Prof. Margoliouth, however, 
maintains (p. 269) “that it is not clear why wicrews, faith, 
should be the merit referred to.” But our critic’s diffi- 
culty is caused by his failure to understand the meaning 
of the word. And whether it be “ faith,” “ virtue,” “con- 
stancy,” the sense is clear; and there is not the slightest 
ground for assuming that instead of edvovyos the original 
text read yo, which in Syriac means both “ faithful ” 
and “eunuch,” and, further, that the author of Wisdom 
intends a play upon the double signification. Such a play 
on the twofold meaning of a word is without parallel in 
the book. Moreover, one is tempted to ask, out of how 
many languages was the original text of the Wisdom 
compiled? Sometimes it is Hebrew, then Aramaic, then 
Syriac and lastly Arabic. The author of Wisdom must 
have been as skilled a master of languages as Prof. Mar- 
goliouth himself; or we are to suppose that the Semitic 
languages were regulated by limits of meaning which 
could be overpassed at will. 


5. 


iv. 10: eddpertos TH Oe@ yevouevos HyamnOn. Being well- 
pleasing to God, he was loved. 

“This is a tautology,” says Prof. Margoliouth. This is 
only true if the distinction is overlooked between dpé- 
oxew and a@yarav, which Grimm has correctly explained. 
Moreover, the person referred to is Enoch (Gen. v. 24: 
evnpéotncev "Evay tO Oe@); evdpertos therefore simply 
describes the pious conduct of the patriarch, and dyamnOn 
the consequences of it. In Chaldee, ormms, which Prof. 
Margoliouth suggests as the original reading, is merely 
another nuance of ayaracGa, but the proposal of the 
Arabic orm, in the sense of “ the late,” as an explanation 
of the passage before us, would be quite unacceptable even 
if the meaning of the word were more common in Arabic 
than it actually is. 
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6. 


iv. 3: moduyovoy 58 dceBav rH00s od ypnoimeroe. And 
the prolific multitude of the impious shall not be of use. 

In connection with this verse, Prof. Margoliouth proceeds 
to amend Ecclus. xiii. 4, where the words éav ypnowmetons 
épyatas év coi represent, according to his view, a mistrans- 
lation of Mbzn ox, and should be altered into “if thou 
shalt prosper” (p. 270). In fact, no emendation is here 
necessary ; for the sense is quite unstrained if we interpret 
thus: “So long as thou canst be useful to the rich, he will 
busy himself with thee; but if thou have nothing, he will 
forsake thee.” In the passage of Wisdom, Prof. Margo- 
liouth also supposes ypyowmevoe: to have arisen from a mis- 
translation of mx, which must be rendered “shall not 
prosper.” This suggestion overlooks one thing, namely, that 
precisely the words “shall not be of use” are needed for 
the context, for they are further developed in verse 5. There 
we read: haves GTéENE OTOL Kal O KapTOs a’TaV dpxXn- 
70°, which is only a poetical paraphrase of od ypnommedoei. 
Prof. Margoliouth must either amend also verse 5 or leave 
verse 3 intact. We also find, Wisd. ii. 11: 1d yap doevés 
&xpnaotov édéyyeras; and verse 12: évedpevowpev tov 
Sixawov, drt SUaXpHatos hyiv éorw. Must these pass- 
ages also be amended ? 


7. 


Xvii. 12: &vdoev 5 odca Hrrwv 4 mpocdoxia Treiova doyi- 
Serar thy ayvorav thy Bacavov airias. , 

That this sentence is difficult every reader of Wisdom 
knows. But no one will, with Prof. Margoliouth (p. 270), 
pronounce it “unintelligible,” if he be familiar with the 
far-fetched, inaccurate, stilty style affected by many 
Jewish Hellenists, and occasionally by the author of the 
Wisdom himself. The context is: The Egyptians im- 
prisoned in darkness suffered groundless anguish, which 
arose from their own fanciful delusions (vv. 3—9), since 
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the unrighteous are terrified by phantoms which their own 
evil conscience produces (v.10), for fear arises from the 
abandonment (mpodocia for mpodocia) of the help which 
clear reason supplies (v. 11). Verse 12 continues: “ And 
the all too feeble expectation (of help) coming from within, 
counteth the ignorance as worse than the true cause of the 
trial.” This is a perfectly accurate psychological explana- 
tion of the characteristic state of mind into which trivial 
occurrences are wont to throw the man who is tortured by 
a troubled conscience. 

But what does Prof. Margoliouth make of the sentence ? 
Verse 10, which without some textual emendation is indeed 
unintelligible, Prof. Margoliouth leaves unexplained, since 
his usual means fail him. But he proposes as the original 
of v. 13 the reading mbyn myaw mawn::* oye ++ 9D 
rmpz~. He does well to mark the remaining words of the 
sentence with dots, for these omissions need only to be 
supplied to prove the impossibility of the suggestion. The 
full sentence would be mawn [mayp] o259o [FMM] »> 
rope mbye mw which is taken to mean: “For an 
expectation (of evil) though originally slight, grows great from 
a trifling cause.” Here, then, the author of the Wisdom, who 
had formerly used Chaldean, Syriac, and Arabic, again 
writes Hebrew. But what strange Hebrew it is! Such 
expressions as TN) Minn, noon, My, and the whole 
construction, would be surely unintelligible to a Hebraist 
who had not already heard from Prof. Margoliouth what 
they ought to mean. Added to which, the trivial thought 
thus substituted for the Greek ill suits the context. 


8. 


xii. 24: Oeods brodauBavovtes Ta Kal ev bsous TV éxOpav 
atiua. Thinking to be gods the dishonourable among the 
beasts of the enemies. 

There is absolutely no difficulty here if we regard év 
{sous Tav éyOpav as written from the point of view of the 
author, not of the grammatical subject ; thus: “They held 
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as gods what among the beasts of [our] enemies is despised.” 
This is a usage that often occurs also in good Greek, and is 
in the present passage the less objectionable seeing that in 
vv. 20 and 22 éy@poi bears the very same signification. If 
another instance is required from Wisdom, it will be found 
in xv. 15, where the éy@poi rod Xaod are mentioned. Verse 
16 continues: 6rv nal mdavra Ta eldwra Tav COvav éXoyicavTo 
Geos. Here ta evn the “strange peoples” (o°27), are 
identical with the ¢y@poi; but it is the author, not they 
themselves, who would so designate them. 

What is Prof. Margoliouth’s device for solving the sup- 
posed difficulty ?. In Ecclus. xxxix. 30 occurs the phrase 
Onpiwv ddovtes, which originates from Deut. xxxii. 24, and 
is there used for Myam2 yw. But, argues Prof. Margoliouth, 
this mana yw or AYN Ww is equivalent to OWT NNN 
“wild beasts”; the translator however read O°8?W7 for 
O° and hence the {ga rav éyOpav of the Greek text. 
In other words, because it is possible to speak of the 
“teeth of beasts,” it is also possible to speak of “ beasts of 
teeth”! Because in Ps. iii. 8 we find mypwn sw oddvres 
duaptadav, we may therefore take D)281 ‘YW duaprwrdol 
odovrwy in the same sense! 


9. 


vi. 2.: évwticacbe of xpatodvres TAHOous Kal yeyavpwpévor 
ér’ Syros €Ovav. Hear, ye who rule the multitude, and glory 
in crowds of nations. 

“ Asin verse 1 the synonyms for ‘ruler’ are. all simple, 
‘kings,’ ‘judges,’ yeyavpwyévoe seems out of place.” This 
is Prof. Margoliouth’s comment; but in i.1 there are no 
synonyms whatever, and xpivovtes tiv iv stands quite 
isolated. Cannot then yeyavpwpévor én’ dydous be endured 
by the side of xparodvtes mdyjOovs? Only a misconception 
of the nature of the parallelism used by Hebrew and Jewish 
Hellenistic writers could raise a doubt but that a fine- 
sounding variation was intended by the words. 
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10. 


vi. 15: 6 dpOpicas ém’ avriv ov Koriace tapedpov yap 
evpnoe. Tav TuA@V avtod. He that goeth after her shall not 
toil ; for he shall find her seated at his gate. 

Prof. Margoliouth thinks the mention of the dawn inap- 
propriate here (p. 272). The original reading, he suggests, 
was “mw, which should have been rendered by “to seek,” 
and not by épOpitew “to go early after.” This is untenable. 
The usage of the LXX. is the standard regulating that of 
Wisdom, and in the LXX. the verb dpOpitewv has precisely 
the sense “to seek.” Cf Hosea vi.1: év Orie: adtav op- 
Opioict pds joe AéyovTes; Ps. Ixii. 1: Beds, 6 Beds pou, mpos 
oe dpOpitw, where édipncé oot 7) yyy is a parallel clause ; 
Ixxvii. 34: éwréotpepov nai wpOpifov ipods Tov Oedv, to which 
é{jrouv avrov is parallel ; Job viii. 5: od 5 dpOpife mrpos Tov 
«vpiov. Prof. Margoliouth must have overlooked these and 
other passages. 


11. 

xvi. 21: 9 pev yap tbroctacis cov thy anv mpds Téxva 
yAucurnta évepavite. For thy sustenance declared thy sweet- 
ness unto thy children. 

This is a sentence which alone would go to prove that the 
tone of the Wisdom is originally Greek. For 9 iméctacis 
gov cannot without forcing be referred to any Semitic 
word, while it is good Greek for “thy essence” or “sub- 
stance.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews éimdoracis is used 
just as in Wisdom. Ini. 3 it is said of the vids Oeod: d5 dv 
aravyacua ths Sd&ns Kail yapaxtnp THs Uroatdcews avTod, 
that is to say, “the very image of his substance,” in the 
language of the Revised Version. Patristic Greek uses the 
word on innumerable occasions as equivalent to “person ” 
in the regular formula of the Divine Trinity : 7 imocrdces 
tpia. But in the general Greek literature of the later period 
the word is common in the sense of “essence” or “ per- 
sonality.” Cf Ps, Aristotle 395431; D. L. ix. 91; S. E. 
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Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 199; Adv. Math. ix. 338. Therefore it is 
that Suidas explains: imoctacis xupiws 1d xa’ éavto idi0- 
cvotatws vdyotduevov. Equally good Greek is yAv«irns 
for “friendliness.” Cf. Plut. Mor. p. 67 B.: 17 yAueditnte 
tod vouUerobvros émiteivwy Td mixpdv. Prof. Margoliouth, 
however, finds in érdatacis the new-Hebrew MYO or TVD, 
which word represents both “column” and “ bread ;” while 
in yAuebrns mpos téxva he detects an original reading 
ma oypman, which may equally mean “sweetness to 
children” and “a sweet white thing,” which latter phrase 
the author had intended to apply to the manna. This 
exegetic suggestion is indeed a “sweet thing for children,” 
but hardly a theory for matured consideration. 
To complete the dozen instances of supposed but non 

existent mistranslations or Hebraisms, Prof. Margoliouth 
concludes his examination of the Greek text with— 


12. 

xv. 19 : 008’ dcov émimoPjca ws ev Sdwv der kara dvra 
tuxydver. Nor do these (most hateful creatures) chance to be 
beautiful, so that in comparison even with other animals men 
should yearn towards them. 

This excellent rendering by Farrar meets any possible 
objection to the Greek text, which, though it be after the 
usual fashion of Wisdom’s ornamental style, is still quite 
intelligible. But Professor Margoliouth finds it necessary 
to assume that the passage is marked by mistranslation 
and Hebraisms. as év dye he regards as a faulty ren- 
dering of 7295, which “means no more than ‘as’” (p. 272), 
and should have been translated simply by as. So 
érumofjoa “is of course another Hebraism.” Can Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth cite instances in which the LXX. 
renders 7295 by ws év dyes? Moreover, Dr. Farrar’s trans- 
lation shows that the sense requires the stronger phrase, 
as év de. Nor is it accurate to say that 1295 “means no 
more than ‘as,’” for it can never be rendered simply “as” 
in any of the places in which it occurs in the Bible. 
VOL, III. 3A 
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Finally, ériro6joat is no Hebraism (cf. Plato, 329 D, and 
in numberless other passages), and if it were a Hebraism 
it would prove nothing, as I have already shown. 

After this attempt to prove from an examination of the 
Greek that the original text was an odd medley of Semitic 
languages, Professor Margoliouth next sets himself to con- 
firm his thesis by a further discussion of certain versions, 
and especially of the Syriac, Latin, Armenian, and Coptic 
renderings. I am not qualified to enter into this dis- 
cussion, for I have no knowledge of the majority of 
these versions. Nay, more; even if I possessed this 
knowledge I would decline the examination of Professor 
Margoliouth’s arguments, and this for many reasons. 
His previous treatment of the material on which the 
decisive settlement of the question must be based, has 
hardly been such as to invite a criticism of his method of 
dealing with less conclusive evidence. Besides, a glance at 
his comments on the Syriac and Latin Versions, which to 
a certain extent I might be able to judge, detects the same 
mistakes as those which marked Professor Margoliouth’s 
criticism of the Greek text. To give one or two instances, 
it is not the case that Mr™M> can mean in new-Hebrew 
both “ rebellion” and “ education,” as Professor Margoliouth 
would have it (p. 273). He cites in proof 7 %22 yan 
nymnan (Exod. Rabbah ad init.); but the word there 
clearly means “chastisement.” On p. 276 Professor Mar- 
goliouth constructs a sentence, BY mYywr> MAN PTs YD, 
and explains that man can mean “he shall destroy,” which 
is surely an impossible rendering. 

These versions, however, have no bearing on the solution 
of the question. They were without exception derived 
from our Greek text, as Professor Margoliouth himself does 
not deny. “That the Peshitto version of Wisdom is not 
independent of the Greek is too clear to need demonstra- 
tion,” Professor Margoliouth allows. “The Vetus Latina 
version was made from the Greek, though from a very 
independent recension” (p. 264); while a Greek MS, 
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“formed the basis of the Armenian version” (p. 284). Of 
the other versions it need scarcely be said that they were 
not made from any Hebrew original, while he confesses 
that they are very corrupt, and in part are mere untrust- 
worthy paraphrases. Professor Margoliouth nevertheless 
attempts to reconstruct the text by their aid. At least 
a portion of the variations in these versions, he contends, 
can be explained by supposing them to have been 
indeed made from the Greek, but then corrected according 
to a Hebrew text. But, on the other hand, he admits 
(p. 280) that the original Hebrew “perished early.” Was 
it then again brought to life merely to serve as a secondary 
aid to the translators of the Greek? What a series of 
improbabilities! And if the Greek original prove in- 
adequate, if a Semitic text must be called in to account for 
the peculiarities of these versions, why may it not have 
been an Aramaic translation of the Greek? At least so 
much is now certain, that the Syriac translation of the 
Bible is not infrequently derived from the Chaldee. 

The variations in the Greek MSS. are also used by Pro 
fessor Margoliouth in support of his theory of a Hebrew 
origin (p. 281). He refers to variations like these: coias 
for aidelas, avowias for ddixias, aididrntos for idudryTOs, 
aripiav for émitysiav. But these variations present no 
unusual features, and are of the kind quite familiar to 
those who have worked at the collation of Greek MSS., or 
studied critical editions of the LXX. 

The stock of Professor Margoliouth’s arguments is not 
yet exhausted. Near the opening of his essay he remarks: 
“Tt would be natural to suppose that the Book of Wisdom, 
which bears so close a relation to those Proverbs [of Ben- 
Sira], which enlarges on so much that Ben-Sira suggests, 
and endeavours to be deep where he is shallow, appealed 
to the same public, and was composed in the same language, 
é.e., in some kind of Hebrew” (p. 263). Even if the 
Wisdom were akin to Ben-Sira in contents, why would 
that fact favour the view that the two were written in the 
3A 2 
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same language? Must the second Book of the Maccabees 
have been written in Hebrew because the first book— 
closely similar in contents—was so written? Was the 
original Janguage of Chalcidius necessarily Greek because 
the works of Theon and Proclus were so? And the 
relation between Ben-Sira and the Wisdom is by no means 
so close as Professor Margoliouth maintains. In the one is 
presented a purely Hebrew philosophy, in the other 
numerous equally distinctive Greek doctrines. The one is 
composed in the simple style of the Bible, the other with 
the rhetorical finish of the school of Isocrates. The one, 
an easily comprehensible, moral book, lived constantly in 
the heart of the Jewish people; while the other, a hetero- 
geneous product of the Jewish and Greek spirit, remained 
for a thousand years out of the ken of Jews. There could 
not be a stronger contrast. 

Professor Margoliouth concludes his inquiry with an 
attempt to show that the author of the Wisdom was a 
Palestinian, and not an Alexandrian Jew. This, however, 
had no relevancy to the question of language. As I have 
tried elsewhere to prove, works were composed outside 
Alexandria, even in Palestine, which were impregnated 
with the spirit of Jewish Hellenism. (See Hellenist, Studien, 
p. 127 seg.) Professor Margoliouth, on the other hand, 
maintains that an Alexandrian might have written a 
Hebrew treatise—an assumption for which there is no 
parallel. If the writer were an Egyptian, the presumption 
is very strongly in favour of his having written in Greek. 
Therefore I may devote a few remarks to Professor Mar- 
goliouth’s arguments on this point. 

Grimm adduced many points in support of his view that 
the author of the Wisdom was an Alexandrian Jew. He 
did not, as Professor Margoliouth implies, solely rely on the 
“bitter hate which he evinces towards the Egyptians.” 
Against this argument Professor Margoliouth urges that 
Wisdom displays no acquaintance with Egypt beyond what 
the Bible supplies. As an Egyptian he would have con- 
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trasted the peculiarly “luminous atmosphere” of the 
country with the plague of darkness; in describing the 
plague of rain he would naturally have referred to the 
rainlessness of the country; while he would have cited the 
fame of Egyptian physicians when recounting the plague 
of ulcers. Had he been an Egyptian, Professor Mar- 
goliouth continues, the author would have learnt from the 
Alexandrian temples how idols were made, and would not 
have needed to go to Isaiah. He would not have described 
the Nile as a “perennial stream,” rotayos dévaos—which 
Professor Margoliouth takes as a translation of jms 5m. 
It is really astonishing that Professor Margoliouth does 
not strengthen his contention by the author’s omission to 
refer to the Pyramids, obelisks and sphinxes, crocodiles and 
mummies, the museum and the Pharos. As to the other 
omissions adduced by Professor Margoliouth, the author does 
indeed allude to the rainlessness of Egypt, for he speaks of 
£évor vero, “rare rain-showers” (xvi. 16). An Egyptian 
might well have called the Nile wotapés dévaos, since 
6 motapués is the standing term with Egyptians for the 
Nile, and he would naturally call it “perennial.” Cer- 
tainly the Nile is not a 4mo, but it is Professor Margoliouth 
and not the Wisdom that so designates it. The only place, 
says Professor Margoliouth, of which the author speaks 
with affection, is Jerusalem, calling it tous KatacKnvwcews, 
qn» 2w Vy, while an Egyptian would have referred also to 
the Temple of Onias. In answer to which it is only 
necessary to remark that the author of the Letter of 
Aristeas describes the Temple of Jerusalem -in the most 
high-flown terms, and yet neither this Egyptian nor Philo 
refers to the Temple at Tell-el-Yehudiyya. It is unneces- 
sary to prove that one need be no Palestinian to glorify 
Jerusalem, or to describe it in Biblical phrase as the 
“ dwelling-place of God.” 

The author of the Wisdom, says Professor Margoliouth, 
“has probably seen the Pillar of Salt, and knows the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea; for the description x. 7: #s 
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érs paptipiov ts twovnpias Kamrvitopévn xabéatnxe yépoos 
kai atehéow @pais xaptopopoivta puta dmiorovons wuyis 
pvnpeiov éoTnxvia oTndn ados, is meant for that of an eye- 
witness, for here are details which he could not find in the 
Bible; and by saying ¢here sti/i stands the author is testi- 
fying to a fact of his own time” (p. 295). This knowledge, 
however, does not prove that the writer was an inhabitant 
of Palestine. Philo makes similar statements (De Adr. IL., 
p- 21, Mang.), and adds the remark, «cai péype viv xateras. 
Was Tacitus (Hist. v. 7) an inhabitant of Palestine, or 
Tertullian (Apolog., c. 40), or Clement of Rome? (Cor. i. 
11). From Ritter’s or Robinson’s description of the Dead 
Sea it is moreover clear that in Wisdom the account is 
not that of one who personally knew the locality, but 
consists of legendary exaggerations of the, actual phe- 
noniena. 

One can far more easily argue for the Egyptian 
origin of the book from the omissions, which make 
it hard to believe the author an _ inhabitant of 
Palestine. A Palestinian, in relating the history of Israel, 
would have introduced something about Palestine, the 
wonderful conquest of the land, its physical features, some 
details concerning Jerusalem, the Temple, the graves of 
the patriarchs, and so forth. A Palestinian would not 
have contented himself with a mere announcement of the 
building of the Temple, but would have described its glories 
and the splendours of the Holy City, which he beheld 
every day. A Palestinian would not have concluded the 
history of Israel with an account of the Exodus and of the 
fate of the Egyptians. In such considerations may be 
found an unanswerable argument in favour of the view 
that Wisdom was composed in Egypt. 

Another point is regarded by Professor Margoliouth as 
of more consequence, viz., the familiarity of the author 
with the Midrashic interpretations, a fact which points 
to the Palestinian school (p. 296). But many years ago 
it was demonstrated that Palestinian exegesis had an 
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influence on the Alexandrian; that numerous Midrashim 
which we read in later new-Hebrew collections, were 
already known to the Jewish Hellenists in Egypt; that 
there was an independent Hellenistic Midrash, which in its 
turn also reacted on specifically Jewish literature; so that 
the relationship between Wisdom and the Midrash proves 
nothing as to the place in which the former was written. 
There is no need for me to prove this here; it has been 
proved already.? 

The foregoing is the criticism I have to offer of Professor 
Margoliouth’s hypothesis. May it convince the propounder 
of this strange view that his theory was adduced on in- 
sufficient grounds. 

J. FREUDENTHAL. 





1 See Frankel, Vorstudien zur LXX., Leipzig, 1841, passim; Linfluss 
der Palistinischen Exegese auf die Alexandrinische Hermeneutik, Leipzig, 
1851, passim; Ueber Paliistinische und Alexandrinische Schriftforschung, 
p. 32 seqg., Breslau, 1854. Freudenthal, Ps. Josephus Ueber die Herrschaft 
der Vernunft, pp. 45, 64, 67 seg., Breslau, 1869; Hellenistische Studien, 
p. 67 seg., Breslau, 1874; Siegfried, Philo v. Alexandrien, p. 143 seq., 
Jena, 1875 ; and Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, Leipzig, 1879. 
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THE LAW AND RECENT CRITICISM.! 


PROFESSOR TOyY’s new work, Judaism and Christianity, 
gives an admirable conspectus of the results of the modern 
critical school on the genesis of Christianity. The author 
takes various important doctrines of Christianity, traces 
them back to their origin in Israelitism, pursues their course 
through their various phases in Judaism, until they reach 
their final development in the teaching of Jesus and his 
disciples, which, in the author’s judgment, is the consumma- 
tion of that which the prophets and their successors had to 
give to the world. Laying so much stress as Professor Toy 
does on the saying, “ By their fruits shall ye know them,” 
he ought also, perhaps, to have told us what, in the course of 
time, has become of these several doctrines. For when, for 
instance, with regard to the doctrine of original sin, he re- 
marks that “in certain systems of Christian theology the 
human race is involved in the condemnation of the first man ” 
(p. 185, n.1); or that, in the New Testament, “the demand 
for a mediating power between God and humanity is pushed 
to the farthest point which thought can occupy consistently 
with the maintenance of the absoluteness of the one Supreme 
Deity ” (p. 121), he is rather evading a difficulty than answer- 
ing it. Such elaboration would, however, have been outside 
the scope of Professor Toy’s book, which claims only to bea 
sketch of the progress of thought from the Old Testament to 
the New. For his own solution of the indicated diffi- 
culty, Toy, to judge from his liberal standpoint, would 
probably refer us to Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert lectures ; the issue 
of such an appeal must, I imagine, remain for long doubtful 


and disputed. 





' Judaism and Christianity, a sketch of the progress of thought from Old 
Testament to New Testament, by C. H. Toy, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. London, 1890, 
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A delightful characteristic of Toy’s book is its transparent 
clearness and sobriety, which will make it interesting read- 
ing, even to those who are acquainted with the writer’s 
authorities in their original sources. Almost entirely new, 
as well as most suggestive, is the justice which Toy does 
to the law in recognising it as a factor for good in the history 
of religion. In this point Toy is not only up to his date, but 
beyond it. It is true that even the Pharisees have made 
some advance in the estimation of the liberal school. They 
are no longer condemned en masse as so many hypocrites. It 
is even admitted that there were a few honest men among 
them, such as Rabban Gamliel, the teacher of Paul, or R. 
Akiba, the patriot of Bethar. We are now too polite to be 
personal. But with regard to the law, on the other hand, 
there is at present a markedly opposite tendency. The general 
idea seems to be that, as the doctrine of the resurrection of 
Christ must be loosely interpreted in a spiritual sense, it must 
logically have been preceded by a universal spiritual death, 
and the germs of the disease which brought this death 
about are to be sought for in the law. Hence the strained 
efforts to discover in the law the source of all religious evil, 
—cant, hypocrisy, formalism, externalism, transcendentalism, 
and as many “isms” more of bad reputation. 

It was probably with a view to this current representation 
of the law that Toy, when speaking of the Levitical legisla- 
tion, and of its fixing “‘men’s minds on ceremonial details 
which, in some cases, it put into the same category and on 
the same level with moral duties,” asks the question: 
“Would there not thence result a dimming of the moral 
sense and a confusion of moral distinctions? The ethical 
attitude of a man who could regard a failure in the routine 
of sacrifice as not less blameworthy than an act of theft 
cannot be called alofty one ” (p.186). The answer which he 
gives is more favourable than such a leading question would 
induce us to expect. He tells us that, “in point of fact, the 

result was different (ibid.). The Levitical law is not to be 
looked on as a mere extension and organisation of the 
ritual. . . . Its ritual was, in great part, the organised 
expression of the consciousness of sin” (p. 226). Of the law 
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in general Toy says that it had “larger consequences than 
its mere details would suggest,” for it “ cultivated the moral 
sense of the people into results above its mechanical pre- 
scriptions,” and “it developed the sense of sin, as Paul 
points out (Gal. iii. 19), and therewith a freer feeling, which 
brought the soul into more immediate contact with God” 
(p. 227) ; whilst in another place he reminds us “ that much 
of the law is moral, and that no one could fail to feel a spiritual 
significance beneath its letter” (p. 245), and he even admits 
that “the great legal schools which grew up in the second 
century, if we may judge by the sayings of the teachers 
which have come down to us, did not fail to discriminate 
between the outward and the inward, the ceremonial and 
the moral ” (p. 186). 

These and similar passages will suffice to show that Toy’s 
estimate of the law is a very different one from that of 
Smend and his school. However, it must not be supposed 
that he is not on the look-out for the germs of the disease. 
He must find these germs somewhere, or else the progress, 
which his book is intended to illustrate, would be difficult to 
detect. And thus he repeats the old accusations, though not 
without modification. 

Professor Toy’s objections may, perhaps, be summed up 
in the passage in which he represents the Jewish law as “an 
attempt to define all the beliefs and acts of life” (p. 239), or 
as “the embodiment of devotion to a fixed rule of belief and 
conduct” (p.237). Toy does not entirely condemn this system, 
and even speaks of it as a “lofty attempt ” (p. 239); but, on 
the whole, he considers that it must have resulted in bad 
theology, as well as in doubtful conduct. Without following 
Professor Toy over the whole area of his investigations, 
which would require a volume for itself, I will only take 
the opportunity of making a few general remarks upon the 
nature and character of this legal system, which seems to 
hold the key to the spiritual history of Judaism. 

First, as to its theology, Toy’s description of the law as 
an attempt to define all the beliefs of life—an assertion which 
is also made by Schiirer—is not wholly accurate. For such 
an attempt was never made by Judaism. The few dogmas 
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which Judaism possesses, such as the Existence of God, 
Providence, Punishment and Reward—without which no 
revealed religion is conceivable—can hardly be called a 
creed in the modern sense of the term, which implies 
something external and strange to man’s own knowledge, 
and only acceptable through the weight of authority. To the 
Jew of the Christian era, these simpler dogmas were so self- 
evident that it would have cost him the greatest effort not 
to believe them. Hence the fact that, whilst there have 
come down to us so many controverted points between the 
Sadducees and Pharisees with regard to certain juristic and 
ritual questions, we know of only one of an essentially 
dogmatic character, viz., the dispute concerning the Resur- 
rection. 

It is thus difficult to imagine to what Professor Toy can 
be alluding when he speaks of the “interest they (the Jews) 
threw into the discussion and determination of minutiz of 
faith” (p. 241). Discussions upon minutie of faith are only 
to be read in the works of the later schoolmen (as Saadiah, 
Maimonides and their followers), in which such subtle 
problems as creatio ex nthilo, the origin of evil, predestina- 
tion, free will and similar subjects are examined ; but this 
period is very distant from that with which Toy is concerned. 
The older schools and the so-called houses of Shammai and 
Hillel, most of whose members were the contemporaries of 
the Apostles, show very. little predilection for such minutie. 
Their discussions and differences of opinion about ritual 
matters are very numerous, scattered as they are over the 
whole of the ancient rabbinic literature, but I can only 
remember two of a metaphysical character, or touching upon 
the minutiae of faith. The one dealing with the efficacy of 
certain sacrifices discusses whether it only extends to the 
suppression of the pending punishment for sins, or also 
includes their purification and washing away (see Pessikta, 
ed. Buber, 610, and parallels) ; the other considers the ques- 
tion whether it would not have been better for man not to 
have been created (Hrubin, 13d). But this latter controversy, 
which is said to have lasted for two years and a-half, by no 
means led to any big metaphysical or theological system, 
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but only to the practical advice that, as we have been created, 
we ought to be watchful over our conduct. It is, indeed, a 
noteworthy feature of Judaism that theological speculations 
have never resulted in the formulation of any imposing or 
universal doctrine, but usually in divers ceremonial practices. 
To give one illustration : according to Prof. Toy (p. 210) the 
conclusion which the author of 1 Tim. ii. 11-14 draws from 
the fact that woman was the immediate agent of the in- 
troduction of sin was the subordination of her sex. The 
Rabbis also noticed the same fact, and in their less abstract 
language speak of woman as having brought death and grief 
into the world, but the conclusion which they drew was 
that since woman had extinguished the “light of the 
world,” she ought to atone for it by lighting the candles 
for the Sabbath (Jerushalmi, Sabbath, 5b). Nor is Toy quite 
correct when he maintains that the conception of the Memra 
as Creator and Lord, etc., and as “representative of the im- 
mediate divine activity,” did not keep its hold on Jewish 
thought, having been discarded in the later literature (p. 
104). For the Shechinah of the Talmud, the Metatron of 
the Geonaic-mystical literature, the Active Intelligence of the 
philosophical schools, as well as the Ten Sephiroth (Emana- 
tions) of the Cabbalists, all owe their existence to the same 
theosophic scruples and subtleties in which the Logos of 
Philo and the Memra of the Targumim originated. Thus, 
they always kept—though under various forms—their hold 
on the Jewish mind. Judaism was always broad enough to 
accommodate itself to these formule, which for the one may 
mean the most holy mysteries, and for the other empty and 
meaningless catchwords. The objection—in fact, the active 
opposition—of the synagogue began when these possible or 
impossible explanations of the universe tended to transgress 
the bounds of abstract speculation, and passing over into real 
concrete beings, to be worshipped as such. An instance from 
comparatively modern times might be found in one of the 
vagaries of the followers of the Pseudo-Messiah, Sabbathai 
Zebi. For many generations the controversy had raged 
among the Cabbalists, whether the first of the above-men- 
tioned Ten Emanations (called by some Adam Kadmon, by 
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others, Kether) is to be considered as a part of Dthe eity or 
as something separate, and so to speak, having a reality in 
itself. The danger of establishing a Being near the Deity 
having an existence of its own and invested with divine 
attributes could not have escaped the thoughtful, and there 
are indeed some indications to this effect. The Synagogue 
as such, however, remained during the whole controversy 
strictly neutral, and allowed these theosophists to fight in the 
air as much as they liked. But the moment that the sect 
of Sabbathai Zebi identified the incarnate Adam Kadmon 
with their leader, and worshipped him as a sort of God- 
Messiah, the Synagogue at once took up a hostile attitude 
against those who separated God from his world, and de- 
claring Sabbathai Zebi and his followers to be apostates, 
excluded them from Judaism for ever. 

Nor can it be proved that legalism or nomism has ever 
tended to suppress the spiritual side of religion, either in 
respect of consciousness of sin, or of individual love and 
devotion. With an equal logic quite the opposite might be 
argued. Professor Toy tells us himself that it is no “ acci- 
dent that along with this more definite expression of ethical- 
religious law we find the first traces of a more spiritual con- 
ception of righteousness in the ‘new heart’ of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel ” (p. 235), whilst in another passage we read that “a 
turning point is marked by the Deuteronomist Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, who announce the principles of individual responsi- 
bility and inwardness of obedience” (p. 184). Now, two 
things are certain ; first, that Ezekiel urges the necessity of the 
new heart as well as of individual responsibility more keenly 
than any of his predecessors; secondly, that in Ezekiel the 
legalistic tendency is more evident than in Deuteronomy and 
Jeremiah. The logical conclusion would thus be that the 
higher ideals of religion are not only not inconsistent with 
legalism, but are the very outcome of it, and the so-called 
Priestly Code, by the very fact of its markedly legalistic tend- 
ency, should be considered as a step in the right direction. 
The latter assertion sounds like a paradox, butt it will seem 
less so when the prevailing characteristic of this portion 
of the Pentateuch, as given even by Kuenen, who is by 
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no means a champion of the Law, is borne in mind. “The 
centre of gravity,” according to the great Dutch critic, “lies 
for the priestly author elsewhere than for the prophet ; it 
lies in man’s attitude not towards his fellow-men, but towards 
God ; not in his social, but in his personal life” (Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 161.) It is here that we seem to strike the keynote 
of the Weltanschauung of the Priestly Legislation. In it 
man is more than a social being. He has also an individual 
life of his own, his joys and sorrows, his historical claims, 
his traditions of the past, and his hopes for the future—and 
all these have to be brought under the influence of religion, 
and to become sanctified through their relation to God. 
Hence, the work of the Priestly narrator and legislator opens 
with a cosmogony of his own, in which we find the grand 
theological idea of man being created in the Divine image ; 
hence, too, his religious conception of the history of the 
nation and his claimed control over all the details of human 
life, which became with him so many opportunities for the 
worship of God. To him, God is not a mere figurehead ; he 
not only reigns, but governs. Everywhere, in the temple, in 
the judge’s seat, in the family, in the farm, and in the 
market-place, his presence is felt in exacting the laws bear- 
ing his imprimatur, “I am the Lord thy God.” By this 
diffusion of religion over the whole domain of human life— 
not confining it to the social institutions which are repre- 
sented only by a few personages, such as the king, the 
princes, the priests, the judges or elders—it became the 
common good of the whole people, and the feeling of 
personal responsibility for this good became much deeper 
than before. Thus it came to pass that whilst, during the 
first temple, the apostasy of kings and aristocracy involved 
the entire people, so that the words “ And he (the king) did 
evil in the sight of the Lord” embrace the whole nation, 
during the second temple it was no longer of much conse- 
quence which side the political leaders took. And both during 
the Hellenistic persecutions, as well as afterwards in the 
struggles of some Maccabean kings with the Pharisees, the 
bulk of the people showed that they considered religion as 
their own personal affair, not to be regulated by the con- 
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science of either priest or prince. It is true that this success 
may largely be ascribed to such contemporary religious 
factors as the Synagogue with its minimum of form, to the 
Scribes with their activity as teachers, and to the Psalmists 
with their divine enthusiasm, but the very circumstance that 
these factors arose and flourished under the influence of the 
Priestly Code would suffice to prove that its tendency was 
not so sacerdotal as some writers would have us believe. 
Jewish tradition indeed attributes the composition of the 
daily public prayers, as well as of others for private worship, 
to the very men whom biblical criticism holds responsible 
for the introduction of the Priestly Code. Now this fact 
may perhaps be disputed, but there is little doubt that the 
age in which these prayers were composed was one of flourish- 
ing legalism. Nor is there any proof that the synagogues 
and their ritual were in opposition to the temple. From the 
few documents belonging to this period, it is clear that 
there was no opposition to the legalistic spirit by which the 
Priestly Code was actuated. This would prove that legalism 
meant something more than tithes and sacrifices for the 
benefit of the priests. 

Nor is it true that the legal tendency aimed at narrowing 
the mind of the nation, turning all its thoughts into the one 
direction of the law. Apart from the fact that the Torah 
contained other elements besides its legalism, the prophets 
were not forgotten, but were read and interpreted from a 
very early age. It was under the predominance of the law 
that the Wisdom literature was composed, which is by no 
means narrow or one-sided, but is even supposed by some to 
contain many foreign elements. In the book of Job, the 
great problems of man’s existence are treated with a depth 
and grandeur never equalled before or since. This book 
alone ought partly to compensate the modern school for the 
disappearance of prophecy, which is usually brought as a 
charge against the Law. Then, too, the Psalms, placed by 
the same school in the post-exilic period, are nothing but 
another aspect of prophecy, with this difference, perhaps, 
that in the Prophets God speaks to man, while in the 
Psalms it is man who establishes the same communion by 
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speaking to God. There is no reason why the critical 
school, with its broad conception of inspiration, and insist- 
ing, as it does, that prophecy does not mean prediction, 
should so strongly emphasise this difference. If “it is no 
longer as in the days of Amos, when the Lord Yahveh did 
nothing without revealing his counsel to his servants the 
prophets,” there is in the days of the Psalmists nothing in 
man’s heart, no element in his longings and meditations 
and aspirations, which was not revealed to God. Nay, it 
would seem that at times the Psalmist hardly ever desires 
the revelation of God’s secrets. Let future events be what 
they may, he is content, for he is with God. After all his 
trials, he exclaims, “ And yet I am continually with thee ; 
thou hast taken hold of my right hand. According to thy 
purpose wilt thou lead me, and afterwards receive me with 
glory. Whom have I (to care for) in heaven ? and possess- 
ing thee, I have pleasure in nothing upon earth. Though 
my flesh and my heart should have wasted away, God 
would for ever be the rock of my heart and my portion” 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 23—26). How an age producing a literature 
containing passages like these—of which Wellhausen in his 
Abriss (p. 95) justly remarks, that we are not worthy even 
to repeat them—can be considered by the modern school as 
wanting in intimate relation to God and inferior to that of 
the prophets is indeed a puzzle. 

Now a few words as to the actual life under the Law. 
Here, again, there isa fresh puzzle. On the one side, we 
hear the opinions of so many learned Professors, proclaiming 
ex cathedrd, that the Law was a most terrible burden, and 
the life under it the most unbearable slavery, deadening body 
and soul. On the other side we have the testimony of a litera- 
ture extending over about twenty-five centuries, and includ- 
ing all sorts and conditions of men, scholars, poets, mystics, 
lawyers, casuists, schoolmen, tradesmen, workmen, women, 
simpletons, who all, from the author of the 119th Psalm to 
the last pre-Mendelssohnian writer—with a small exception 
which does not even deserve the name of a vanishing 
minority—give unanimous evidence in favour of this Law, 
and of the bliss and happiness of living and dying under it, 
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—and this, the testimony of people who were actually living 
under the Law, not merely theorising upon it, and who ex- 
perienced itin all its difficulties and inconveniences. The 
Sabbath will give a fair example. This day is described by 
almost every modern writer in the most gloomy colours, and 
long lists are given of the minute observances connected 
with it, easily to be transgressed, which would necessarily 
make of the Sabbath, instead of aday of rest, a day of sorrow 
and anxiety, almost worse than the Scotch Sunday as 
depicted by continental writers. But, on the other hand, the 
Sabbath is celebrated by the very people who did observe it, 
in hundreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, as a day of 
rest and joy, of pleasure and delight, a day in which man 
enjoys some presentiment of the pure bliss and happiness 
which are stored up for the righteous in the world to come, 
and to which such tender names were applied as the “ Queen 
Sabbath,” the “ Bride Sabbath,” and the “ Holy, dear, beloved 
Sabbath.” Somebody, either the learned Professors, or the 
millions of the Jewish people, must be under an illusion, 
Which it is I leave to the reader to decide. 

It is also an illusion to speak of the burden which a 
scrupulous care to observe 613 commandments must have 
laid upon the Jew. Even a superficial analysis will discover 
that in the time of Christ many of these commandments 
were already obsolete (as for instance those relating to the 
tabernacle and to the conquest of Palestine), while others 
concerned only certain classes, as the priests, the judges, the 
soldiers, the Nazirites, or the representatives of the com- 
munity, or even only one or two individuals among the 
whole popuiation, as the King and the High-Priest. Others 
again, provided for contingencies which could occur only to 
a few, as for instance the laws concerning divorce or levirate 
marriages, whilst many—such as those concerning idolatry, 
and incest, and the sacrifice of children to Moloch—could 
scarcely have been considered as a practical prohibition by 
the pre-Christian Jew; just as little as we can speak of 
Englishmen under the burden of a law preventing them 
from burning widows or marrying their grandmothers, 
though such acts would certainly be considered as crimes. 
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Thus it will be found by a careful enumeration that barely 
a hundred laws remain which really concerned the life of 
the bulk of the people. If we remember that even these 
include such laws as belief in the unity of God, the necessity 
of loving and fearing him, and of sanctifying his name, of 
loving one’s neighbour and the stranger, of providing for 
the poor, exhorting the sinner, honouring one’s parents and 
many more of a similar character, it will hardly be said that 
the ceremonial side of the people’s religion was not well 
balanced by a fair amount of spiritual and social elements. 
Besides, it would seem that the line between the cere- 
monial and the spiritual is too often only arbitrarily drawn. 
With many commandments it is rather a matter of opinion 
whether they should be relegated to the one category or the 
other. 

Thus, the wearing of Tephilin or phylacteries has, on the 
one hand, been continually condemned as a meaningless 
superstition, and a pretext for formalism and hypocrisy. 
But, on the other hand, Maimonides, who can in no way be 
suspected of superstition or mysticism, described their im- 
portance in the following words: “Great is the holiness of 
the Tephilin ; for as long as they are on the arm and head 
of man he is humble and God-fearing, and feels no attraction 
for frivolity or idle things, nor has he any evil thoughts, 
but will turn his heart to the words of truth and righteous- 
ness.” The view which R. Jochanan, a Palestinian teacher 
of the third century, took of the fulfilment of the Law, will 
probably be found more rational than that of many a 
rationalist of to-day. Upon the basis of the last verse in 
Hosea, “ The ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall 
walk in them, but the transgressors shall stumble therein,” 
he explains that while one man, for instance, eats his paschal 
lamb for the sake of the Mizvah (that is, to do God’s will 
who commanded it), and thereby commits an act of righ- 
teousness, another thinks only of satisfying his appetite by 
the lamb, so that his eating it (by the very fact that he pro- 
fesses at the same time to perform a religious rite) becomes 
a stumbling-block for him (Nazir 23 b.). Thus all the laws 
by virtue of their divine authority—and in this there was in 
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the first century no difference of opinion between Jews and 
Christians—have their spiritual side, and to neglect them 
implies, at least from the individual’s own point of view, a 
moral offence. 

The legalistic attitude may be summarily described as an 
attempt to live in accordance with the will of God. But, never- 
theless, on the whole this life never degenerated into religious 
formalism. Apart from the fact that during the second 
temple there grew up laws and even beliefs, which show a 
decided tendency towards progress and development, there 
were also ceremonies which were popular with the people, 
and others which were neglected. Men were not, therefore, 
the mere soulless slaves of the Law; personal sympathies 
and dislikes also played a due part in their religion. Nor 
were all the laws actually put upon the same level. With a 
happy inconsistency men always spoke of heavier and 
slighter sins, and by the latter—excepting, perhaps, the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath—they mostly understood ceremonial 
transgressions. The statement made by Professor Toy 
(p. 243), on the authority of James (ii. 10), that “the prin- 
ciple was established that he who offended in one point was 
guilty of all,” is hardly correct; for the passage seems 
rather to be laying down a principle, or arguing that 
logically the law ought to be looked upon as a whole, than 
stating a fact. The fact was that people did not consider 
the whole law as of equal importance, but made a 
difference between laws and laws, and even spoke 
of certain commandments, such as those of charity and 
kindness, as outweighing all the rest of the Torah. 
It was in conformity with this spirit that in times of 
great persecution the leaders of the people had no com- 
punction in reducing the whole Law to the three prohibi- 
tions of idolatry, of incest, and of bloodshed. Only these 
three were considered of sufficient importance that men 
should rather become martyrs than transgress thera. 

These, then, are some of the illusions and misrepresenta- 
tions which exist with regard to the Law. There are many 
others, of which the complete exposure would require a book 
by itself. Meanwhile, in the absence of such a book to 
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balance and correct the innumerable volumes upon the other 
side, Professor Toy has done the best he could with 
existing materials, and produced a meritorious work 
deserving of wide recognition and approval. 


S. SCHECHTER 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Pseuda-Aristoteles iiber die Seele, Eine psychologische Schrift 
des 11. Jahrhunderts und ihre Bezichungen zu Salomo ibn Gabirol 
(Avicebron). Von Dr. A. LOEWENTHAL (Berlin, 1891). 


Scholastic philosophy had a special interest for Jewish philosophy 
in Spain and in Provence in the thirteenth century ; the Jews assisted 
in the translation from Arabic into Latin through the medium of 
Hebrew translations, not only of philosophical works, but also of those 
on science and medicine. Dr. Loewenthal traces this influence 
to the twelfth century for philosophy ; as to medicine, we know that 
the Hebrew MS., No. 1190, 4 of the Paris library, contains translations 
from the Arabic written between 1197 and 1199. A little earlier 
Judahibn Tabbon (Tibbon) began his translations of the philosophico- 
ethical work of Saadyah, Bahya ben Joseph and Judah Halevy, but 
there is no trace yet of such an early translation of an Arabic work of 
the Mussulman school relating to philosophy. A full account of the 
literature translated into Hebrew will be found in Dr. Steinschneider's 
forthcoming work on the subject, which is in the printer’s hauda, and 
has got as far as p. 836. We shall pass over the chapter on the mi- 
gration of the philosophical literature from Greece to Spain, and 
mention at once that, according to our author, Dominicus Gundisalvi 
compiled from Arabic sources a treatise in Latin on the soul, which 
is still in MS. On the other hand, we possess a Hebrew fragment of 
a treatise on the soul attributed to Aristotle, which is to be found in 
the work D°DY71 We, a philosophical encyclopsdia biy Gershom, son 
of Solomon, of Arles. About the date of this compilation critics 
are divided ; whilst in the Histoire Littéraire de la France, t. xxvii., 
pp. 589 seqq, it is assigned to about the year 1250, Drs. Stein- 
schneider and Gross (Steinschneider’s unpublished work, p. 9) say 
that Gershom’s compilation was made towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. Dr. Loewenthal shows that the preface to Ger- 
shom’s fragment is identical with that of Gundisalvi ; Gershom 
thus made use either of Gundisalvi’s Latin text or of a Hebrew trans- 
lation of it. To the first our author makes the following objections : 
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Gershom did not know Latin enough to make use of Gundisalvi’s 
original ; indeed from all other extracts in Gershom’s work we can 
see that he uses Hebrew translations; a Hebrew translation of 
Gundisalvi’s Latin text, on the other hand, is, according to Dr. Loe- 
wenthal, out of question about 1250 (our author, we suppose, accepts 
the date given in the Histoire Litteraire 7), since Hebrew transla- 
tions from the Latin only began at the end of the thirteenth century 
with but one exception, viz., Berachiah, the Naqdan, who in 1260 
translated the Questiones naturales of Adelard, of Bath. Neither of the 
two objections seems to us striking. Gershom might have been 
helped in a translation of the Latin by a Christian friend, even if it 
were proved by evidence that he did not know Latin, which is not 
the case. As to Berachiah, it is now proved beyond any doubt that 
he made his translation at the latest towards the end of the twelfth 
century (JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IL., p. 520). Thus it is not 
absolutely certain that Gershom worked upon a Hebrew translation, 
although such a translation was possible in 1250. That Gershom 
attributes the treatise on the soul to Aristotle would rather argue that 
he made his extracts from a MS., Latin or Hebrew, which had not the 
name of the author, and he attributed it to Aristotle, as such a work 
by the Stagirite was known. But the importance of our monograph 
is that the author has shown clearly that Gundisalvi is not only 
familiar with Gabirol’s philosophy, but that he gives passages from 
Avicebron’s Treatise on the Soul. Indeed, Munk already found out 
that Gabirol had written such a treatise, and Dr. Loewenthal tries 
to prove that it contained ten chapters, and that it was translated 
from the Arabic by Johannes Hispalensis, about 1130, the translation 
of which Gundisalvi made use. Our author in giving in an Appendix 
all the passages which are borrowed by Gundisalvi from Gabirol, 
is right nut to attempt from these fragments a reconstruction of 
Gabirol’s psyehological work. In avother Appendix Dr. Loewenthal 
gives Gershom’s extracts from the Treatise on the Soul attributed to 
Aristotle, in acorrected form according to MSS., and which have much 
connection with Gabirol’s philosophy. We hope that Dr. Loewenthal’s 
important monograph is only a forerunner of an elaborate work on 
Gundisalvi and Gabirol. 

We take the opportunity to correct an erroneous statement, which 
we made concerning Berachiah (JEWIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IL., 
p- 326), to the effect that Elijah does not mention his father’s ethical 
work. It is indeed enumerated in the colophon of the Vatican MS, 
No. 14, aceording to Dr. Berliner’s investigation. On the last leaf of 
the MS. (fol. 292), which is much mutilated, Dr. Berliner reads as 
follows :— 
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It results from these mutilated lines that Elijah copied for R. 

Asher, son of ? and that Berachiah composed a commentary on the 

twenty-four books of the Bible, Fables, an ethical treatise, a book 

{on precious stones?], and Answers (probably the translation of 

Adelard’s Questiones naturales). 

A, NEUBAUER. 


310 MY Ayn OdAN LIND, Midrasch Tehillim (Schocher Tob). 
Sammlung agadischer Abhandlungen iiber die 150 Psalmen. .. . 
Von SoLomon Buser. Wilna: 1891. 8vo. 


Herr Sotomon Buser has nearly monopolised the editing of 
Midrashim. After having brought out critically 1nd exhaustively the 
Pesikta, attributed to R. Kahna, in 1868, the Zanhuma in 1885, the 
Midrash on the Book of Esther in 1886, and the Lekah Tob of 
Tobiah ben Eliezer on Genesis and Exodus in 1880, he now follows 
up his series with the Midrash on the Psalms. This edition is based 
upon eight manuscripts extant in public and private libraries (as far 
as is known, no other MS. exists of this Midrash), collated with the 
early editions, and with the quotations in the Yalkut ; besides, notice 
is taken of the glosses by Abraham Provenzale. If the learned editor 
has not supplied all missing passages, it is not his fault, for he could 
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only give what he found in the MSS. Possibly some lacune will 
be supplied by the edition of the important Yalkut Makhiri on the 
Psalms, of which there is a MS. in the Bodleian Library. Herr 
Buber has applied to the present edition the same method as in his 
previous ones, viz., he gives the variations from MSS, and early 
editions, the references to the Talmudical literature, with his own 
commentary, and the explanation of foreign words in the copious 
notes. In the preface, which fills not less than sixty-four pages, he 
discusses the titles of the Midrash, the name of the compiler, when and 
where the compilation was made, but he arrives at no certain result. 
This Midrash was most likely compiled in Southern Italy, and during 
various centuries, for the work is not done by one hand. Ina 
following chapter the editor tries to explain the contents and aims 
of our Midrash—subjects which are more difficult to define than the 
name of the author and the dale of the compilation. The alpha- 
betical list of the Tanaim and Amoraim, quoted in our Midrash, is of 
immense value for comparative study ; so also is that of the foreign 
words, and of the quotations borrowed from other Midrashim. Of 
bibliographical imp ortance is the eleventh section, where the editor 
indicates the Rabbis who made use of our Midrash, the earliest of 
whom seems to be R. Nissim Gaon (lived about 1040), and the last is 
Jacob ibn Habib (about 1500). As to later quotations, they are too 
numerous to give them in a preface. Herr Buber winds up with the 
description of the MSS. of which he made use, and of the previous 
eleven editions. He then indicates the additional passages he was 
able to produce, and, finally, gives the list of quotations from our 
Midrash in the Yalkut, and his short analysis of the present edition 
will give the reader an idea of the care and of the skill of this 
experienced editor. Only when we have similar editions of the 
Rabboth and of the Midrash hag-Gadol of Yemen, which Mr. 
Schechter has taken in hand, together with minor Midrashim, printed 
as well as from MSS., specialists will be able to revise Zunz’s results 
laid down in his incomparable book, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage, 
and complete the literary and critical data concerning Midrasbic 
literature. Unfortunately, we have lost the chief pioneer in this 
task, in the lamented Dr. Nehemiah Brill, who prepared a new and 
revised editiun of Zunz’s work. 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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Censur und Confiscation hebraischer Biicher im Kirchenstaate. Auf 
Grund der Inquisitions-Akten in der Vaticana und Vallicellana 
dargestellt von Dr. A. BERLINER. (Frankfurt a.M., 1891. 8vo.) 


Ir the censorship of books deserves a history, Dr. Berliner has made a 
very good beginning, by giving the official lists of Hebrew books which 
were confiscated after searching for them in private houses at Rome, 
Urbino, Ancona, Sinigaglio, Pesaro, Lugo, Ferrara, and Avignon, 
from 1753 to 1754. In the introduction, Dr Berliner gives a sketch 
of the decrees against the spread of heretical and suspicious books 
from 1542 to 1753. A complete history of this matter can only be 
made when all Hebrew books and MSS. of ltalian origin in various 
libraries shall have been examined, and the names of the censors who 
gave permission to keep the books after having blotted out the 
so-called blasphemous passages shall have been noted, as well as the 
titles of the works. Will it ever be done? We doubt it. 


Critical Notices. 


A. N. 


Judenthum und Christenthum und ihre Zukunft. Von Dr. A. F. 
BERNER, Professor an der Universitat Berlin (I.eipzig, 1891). 


AN old friend in Berlin has sent me a pamphlet bearing the above 
title, with the suggestion that it should receive, as in his opinion it 
deserves, a sympathetic notice in the pages of this Review. The 
importance of Professor Berner’s pamphlet, or rather lecture—for it 
was originally delivered at the Berliner Unions- Verein on Jan. 30th, 
1891—lies, I should imagine, less in its contents than in the fact of 
its authorship. For that a full-blown ordentlicher German professor 
should speak words of thoughtful recognition concerning modern Juda- 
ism, and even urge that modern Christianity would in one direction be 
the better for a Judaising purification, is, I fancy, a strange and un- 
usual phenomenon. ° 

For its own sake, too, the pamphlet is worth reading and noticing, 
as one more expression of the numberless religious voices which are 
now making themselves heard throughout the civilised world. That 
it is a reprint of a lecture perhaps accounts for its extraordinary 
arrangement. It consists of a number of comparatively isolated 
jottings, which form anything but an artistic whole. Of its thirty-six 
pages the first twenty-three are introductory to the last thirteen, 
But these twenty-three, though they are, of course, more or less con- 
nected with the essential thirteen, do not lead up to them so necessarily 
that one cannot well conceive their place being taken by another 
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twenty-three pages of cognate, but by no means identical import. 
This is their table of contents :— 

We get first of all (1) a short characteristic of Judaism at the age 
of Christ. Then (2) the close connection of early Christianity with 
Judaism is briefly alluded to. Next (3) follow citations from M. 
Renan’s yiews upon the two religions, culled first from an article of 
his in the Revue des deux Mondes of 1860, and then from two 
pamphlets of the year 1883. Professor Berner shows how in 1883 
Judaism was more highly estimated by M. Renan than in 1860. We 
next have (4) a four-page jotting upon the way in which polytheistic 
accretions found their way into adolescent Christianity, aud this is 
followed (5) by an equally brief account of the injury brought to the 
religion by scholasticism, with its endless Dogmatik. The section is 
concluded by the words :— 

Das ewige Christenthum ist die christliche Religion, nicht die Dogmatik (p. 22). 


In the penultimate introductory jotting (6) we hark back to the M. 
Renan of 1860, and a long passage is approvingly quoted concerning 
the abiding supremacy of the religious teaching of Jesus. Then, finally 
(7), it is asserted that the religious instinct is not quenched in 
Germany, as the war of Liberation and the war of 1870 sufficiently 
prove. Religion is an eternal need, and the idea of God a permanent 
necessity. A wave of atheism is possible, but it will not, and cannot, 
conquer in the end. Nevertheless, if atheism spread it may lead to 
catastrophes, which will show the world by sermons of blood that it 
cannot get on without God (p.27). Thus the introductory portion of 
the lecture concludes with the statement: religion we must have, and 
the innermost sanctuary of reijigion is faith in God (p. 28). 

What, then, is the religion of the future to be? It must be an 
historical religion with its roots in the past. This position is main- 
tained by Professor Berner in the following weighty paragraph (p. 
28) :— , 

For a struggle in the living world’s arena historic powers are necessary. It is 
impossible to bring down, as it were, a pure religion of reason out of the clouds 
on to the earth. The idea of a religion of pure reason is just as unreal an 
Utopia as was the idea of a purely rational State, which the old philosophy of 
natural law (das alte Naturrecht) wanted to substitute in place of the actually 
existing State. 


Now, for the civilisation of the West there are two historical 
religions at the most, which need, or can, be taken into account in 
forecasting the religion of the future—Judaism and Christianity. 
Towards the progress of that phase of religion of which our author 
desires the triumph in times to come, Judaism has this one, but signal, 
advantage—its conception of God is purer, more monotheistic. The 
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function of Judaism in modern society is admirably and sympa- 
thetically indicated. 

It is Judaism»wherein the oldest and most powerful historic roots of 
monotheism lie hidden, and which has preserved monotheism most purely to the 
present hour. This oldest and strongest exponent of pure monotheism, to 
which the immortal merit pertains of having given to humanity the faith in 
One God, is especially calculated and called to take up the fight against the 
atheistic tendencies of to-day (p. 28). 

Yet Judaism cannot hope to be the universal religion of the future. 
It is still only a national religion, and a national religion it must ever 
remain. Remove its national elements, and the religion will tumble 
to pieces. Attempted reform does not build up—it is mere dis- 
integration. As many Jews themselves recognise, a denationalising 
reform can only lead to dissolution and decay. 

The true and lasting reformed Judaism was, and still is, Chris- 
tianity. In what form, then, can, or should, Christianity be preserved 
as the religion of the future? It must get back from Judaism the 
pure and simple Monotheism of the latter. Such a harmonising or 
combination ( Verschmelzung) of the Christian conception of God with 
that of Judaism would not be hard (p. 31). For the Jewish concep- 
tion of God is both bigh and deep, while many of the current opposi- 
tions between it and the conceptions of Christianity are exaggerated 
and false (p. 31, 32). 

On the other hand, Christianity has in some respects undoubtedly 
gone beyond and excelled Judaism, and these religious superiorities 
must be maintained. It possesses (1) a higher, more spiritual and 
more catholic conception of the kingdom of God (p. 33), and (2) a 
higher conception of general morality ; for Christian love and free- 
dom may be fairly opposed. to the law and bondage (Gebundenheit) of 
Judaism (p. 35). 

So far, so good. But now comes the crua of the whole problem. 
What is to become of the faith in the person of Christ in the Judaised 
Christianity of the future? Professor Berner puts forward one sug- 
gested solution, only to reject it as inadequate and impossible. That 
solution would be to abandon the person of Christ—since the true 
lineaments of the historical Jesus can never be, pourtrayed with 
complete exactitude—and to confine the Christian religion to the 
collective teaching attributed, more or less accurately, to Jesus in all 
the four Gospels indifferently (p. 37). But such a violent separation 
of Christianity from the person of Christ would be unsatisfying, and 
even impossible (p. 38). Yet men cannot wait till criticism has 
drawn the true picture of the bistorical Christ, and, moreover, as 
aforesaid, criticism will never be able to accomplish that task. What, 
then, is to be done? How is the antinomy to be got over? There 
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is no other possibility, replies Professor Berner, than, in spite of 
real or apparent contradictions, to cling and hold on to the Christ of 
the entire New Testament. We then get a Christ who is admittedly 
not a purely historical person. The figure is an ideal, partly Wahrheit 
and partly Dichtung ; but, nevertheless, it is the Christ who as a fact 
lives in Christianity to-day, and who, if all dogma and dogmatism 
about him are wholly abandoned, will ever abide in the hearts of 
men as the archetype of humanity and the sun of the spiritual 
world. 

So, this is the solution; yet, before it is summed up in a final 
sentence, there is interjected a significant N.B. :— 

Concerning the belief in miracles, not a word: this phantom Science has 
scared away. 

And now the conclusion :— 

The religion of the future will be a Christianity freed from faith in 
miracles, strengthened in its conception of and belief in God by the reintro- 
duction of Judaism, and purged and purified of all dogmatic scholasticism and 
polytheistic accretions. 


This purified Christianity is to be the religion of all. Jews will 
embrace it as well as Gentiles. As things now are, Jews are right 
not to become Christians, It would not be desirable. Once more the 
author shows his intelligent sympathy with the Jewish position in 
words for which the Jews of Germany, and not of Germany only, 
must be frankly grateful to him :— 

A conversion of the Jews to a Christianity still coloured by polytheism and 
disfigured by dogmatic scholasticism, is not only not to be wished, but even to 
be prevented. It would deprive the development of religion to higher purity 
and truth of its most active propelling force. The vocation of Judaism was, 
and still is, to maintain unchangingly pure monotheism. Only those Jews can 
be of service to us who refuse to enter upon any religious bargaining, and 
with unsurrendered conscience offer to the heathen and scholastic elements of 
Christianity an unshaken opposition (p. 30). 


But when Christianity, following the example of Judaism, becomes 
monotheistic once more, how great would be Judaism’s gain if it were 
to incorporate itself in such a purified Christianity ! 

It would then at last be able to escape from its mournful isolation, to free 
itself from the historic ghetto in which, since the Talmudic reaction, it has sat, 
and still sits, imprisoned (p. 31). 


The above is a fair analysis—and should not a review, above all 
things, be an analysis?—of Professor Berner’s interesting lecture. 
The questions which it raises and the answers which it suggests, are 
too large and complicated for criticism in this place and at this time. 
Professor Berner has certainly put his finger upon divers sore and 
tender spots in both Judaism and Christianity ; yet one feels at once 
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how much easier and more convincing is the recital of their weak- 
nesses than the attempted reconstruction of either religion, and the 
prophecy of their respective futures which follow upon the exposure. 
Would such a Christianity as the Professor sketches in his last dozen 
pages be teachable to children, and even if they learnt it from parents 
who had been real Christians once, would it not be a still more watered- 
down Christianity which would be taught by them to the next genera- 
tion in its turn? Professor Berner’s future Christianity seems a form 
of Unitarianism too Christian, on the one hand, for the Theistic left ; 
not Christian enough, upon the other, for the Unitarian right. It is at 
any rate more than doubtful whether Jews could ever accept it, even 
if, as is not improbable, they come to recognise more liberally than 
now the advance which, in some elements of religion, has been effected 
by Christianity. How could people who have no inherited associations, 
no tender, youthful memories connected with the person of Christ, 
accept as the central conception of their religion an ideal figure who 
is confessedly composed both of Dichtung as well as Wahrheit, in 
proportions alike unknown and unknowable? 

Meanwhile, no Jewish reviewer can take leave of Professor 
Rerner’s brochure without expressing to the author—a citizen of a 
land where the religious claims of Judaism are usually ignored or mis- 
understood—most grateful thanks for his keen recognition of the 
Jewish position and its rights in the present religious order—or chaos, 
The future of Judaism is, indeed, full of difficulty ; yet it may possibly, 
under the varying conditions of the future, shape itself to a new and 
more potent life. Its denationalisation—which a liberal Jew, at any rate, 
must still regard as its only religious hope or chance for the days to 
come—is truly a problem of the utmost complexity, and with but a 
small logical display, it can easily be made to assume the aspect of 
self-contradiction and delusion. M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulien, in his 
second article upon Les Juifs et [’Antisémitisme,' justly remarks, 
‘“‘Rarement l’histoire religieuse a présenté pareil probléme.” And 
yet, as he goes on to say— 

Bien téméraire, cependant, qui le dirait insoluble. Les religions ont un art & 
elles de passer & travers les antinomies ; elles posstdent un instinct merveilleux 
de s’adapter aux lieux et aux temps. Le judaisme, en particulier, est déja sorti, 
sans y succomber, de deux ou trois crises qui semblaient lui devoir étre mortelles. 
Tl a une vitalité étrange; il en a donné tant de preuves qu'il serait en droit 
de nous en vouloir de paraitre inquiet de son sort. 





C. G. MonrTeEFIORE, 





1 Revue des Deux-Mondes, 1* Mai, 1891, p. 198. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


ANGLO-JUDAICA. 
Three Centuries of the Hagin Family. 


Pror. KAUFMANN’s discovery of a Hebrew colophon containing a 
long pedigree of a member of the Hagin family, as I called them in 
the somewhat elaborate genealogy I gave of them in my lecture on 
The London Jewry, is very interesting, more interesting even than 
Prof. Kaufmann is in a position to know. It is true that at first sight 
it seems only to add a number of names of English Jews to the many 
thousands already known from the Records, But these names, as 
we shall see, are very early ones, and connect the Hagin family with 
the important German line of R. Simeon the Great (i.e. the early). 
Its chief interest to me, however, is that it affords material for 
certain hypotheses relating to the connection between the German 
and English Jews of the twelfth century which will serve io explain 


many points in the early history of English Jews. 

But first let us have before us in English the notice to which I 
refer :— 

This calendar was composed by, (1.) Moses, son of (2.) the Nadib* R. Jacob 
sonof (3.) Rabenu Moses of London, son of (4.) the Rav Rabenu Yomtob who 
composed Sepher Tanaim, son of (5.) the Nadib Moses of Bristou, son of (6.) R. 
Isaac ben (7.) R. Simeon, brother of R. Abraham ben R, Simeon, sister's son 
of (8.) R. Simeon, and he was the son of (9.) R. Joseph, sonof (10.) R. Simeon 
the Great, who rests in the graveyard at Mayence. 

Here we have ten generations filling up the three centuries 1000— 
1300—and seven of these were English, a3 I shall proceed to show. 

1. Moses ben Jacob the calendar maker, was an Oxford Jew, who is 
mentioned in 1279, the very year when the Calendar begins, as having 
bought a tenement in Oxford from Philip Stowell (Rot. Hundred, 
ii. 792 ap. Neubauer Jews in Oxford, p. 306). This was probably in 
the parish of St. Aldate, for when the Jews of England were ex- 
pelled in 1290, the house of Moss fil Jacob in that parish was given 
by the King to the Provost of Wells (Rot. Orig. 75, cf. Neubauer 1.c. 





* On Nadib (= Maecenas) see Zunz, Ges, Schr. iii. 
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312). This shows that Moses was still living at Oxford at the time 

of the expulsion. 

2. Jacob ben Rabbenu Moses was also in the latter years of his life 
an Oxford Jew. Deeds relating to him are contained in Dr. Neubauer’s 
admirable catena of documents of the Jews of Oxford in the Col- 
lectanea II., of the Oxford Historical Society (Nos. xlix., li., liv., lvi., 
lix., Ix.™, , °, lxiv.*, lxvi). From these it appears that Jacob built 
for himself a beautiful hall (pudcram aulam) in St. Aldate’s, out .of 
materials carried into the city from a house of Walter Long’s, which 
fell into Jacob’s hand as an unredeemed pledge (1x°). Can this be 
the “Jacob’s Hall” mentioned in Oxford tradition (Anthony 4 Wood) ? 
It was probably the very house vacated by his son Moses in the same 
parish, for Jacob did not live to see the expulsion, dying about the 
year 1285 (Ixiv°). One of the deeds (liv.) shows that Merton College 
was built on ground bought from our Jacob and his brother Cresse, 
(cf. xlix., li.) the father of the Hagin fil Deulacret le Evesk to whom 
Dr. Neubauer attributed the Hebrew translation of the Image du 
Monde. Attached to this important deed there is or was Jacob’s seal, 
which, as it is almost the only extant one of an English Jew of the 
pre-expulsion period, we may give here from Tovey, p. 183. 

As Tovey somewhat quaintly remarks, “ the graven 
image on this seal can’t be thought a breach of 
the Second Commandment, for it is the likeness 
of nothing that is in heaven, earth or water.” 
Its technical name is a wyvern rampant. Attached 
to this deed, the title deed of Merton as it might be 
called, is a Hebrew Shetar, which, as it gives the name 
of Jacob’s wife and Moses’ mother, may be repeated here, 
$3 ppd pea ndyod arnay $3 mt winds nw 39 42 apy ox 
NIYS O31 Opy Ww AAW wm Nayar Nay MTNA AIM prio 
MAYyS INDOAM YN3NS sn NAY AD) Cp) Ww MY NNT NWN 

+ FIM NWS WNIyd3 

Jacob thus married Anna (Lat. Henna), who may podssibly have 
been his niece Henna, the daughter of the great Elyas le Evesk, who 
certainly married a Jacob. 

3. R. Moses ben Yomtob of London is probably, as I have en- 
deavoured to show (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, I., 182), the author 
of the 7)P3% 377 still attached to all the Rabbinic Bibles as the 
authoritative treatise on Hebrew accentuation. He would also be 
the author of some notes on Joseph Kimchi’s })0317 ‘D and was 
certainly the master of Moses ben Isaac, who quotes him as such in 
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his OWN ‘D (p. 37, ed. Collins). In the English records his sons are 
always called “ fil Magistri Mosse,” which seems to show he was a 
doctor as well as a grammarian. 

4. R. Yomtob was certainly not R. Yomtob of Joigny, as his 
father’s name was Moses, while the Joigny Yomtob’s father was Isaac. 
I bave already withdrawn this identification in the revised edition of 
my genealogy of the Hagin family in the Révue des études juives (xviii. 
259.) I there suggested that our Yomtob was identical with a Yomtob 
given by Zunz as an eminent legal authority in London about 1175, 
in his Zur Geschichte, p. 193. Uufortunately Zunz does not give any 
reference for his statement. Our pedigree informs us that Yomtob 
was author of a work entitled O°82N7 ‘D, wrich combined with Zunz’s 
statement might imply that this was an halachic work of some kind. 
But I forgot: Prof. Kaufmann does not like hypotheses unless they 
are his own. 

5. R. Moses, of Gristor, the old name for Bristol, was also an 
Oxford Jew. Ec is moationed in the following deed given by Dr- 
Neubauer (No. Ixx.). 

Carta de diversis terris et t tis cc is Laurentio Kepeharm. . . . 

Notum sit omnibus quod ego Johannes de Eofleia et ego Helena ejus uxor 

. concessimus . . Laurentio Kephram has subscriptas terras nostras in 
Oxonia et in suburbio .. . et terram que fuit Gaufridi Balby . . et est inter 
terram que fuit Radulphi Wautir et terram Copini de Wirecestre in Judaismo 
Oxoniz et illam terram que fuit Mossei Judei de Brist. et terram que fuit 
Deodati Judei . . . ei hee due terre suntinter terram que fuit Sewini child 
et terram que fuit Beniamin Judei in Judaismo Oxonie. . . . . ° 

Unfortunately this deed is one of those “of uncertain date.” 
Yet we can conjecture (if Prof. Kaufmann will allow us), that 
it was of the end of the twelfth century. For it refers to Ben- 
jamin of Oxford as lately dead (that is the significance of “que 
Suit”) and we know that he died in 1184. (See my Notes from 
Pipe Rolls, Arch. Rev., ii., p. 403, No. 73, quoted by Dr. Neubauer, No. 
v.) As Mosse de Brist. is also referred to with “ gue fuit,” he also 
must have died about that date. I may here venture to assure Prof. 
Kaufmann that it is unnecessary to find any mark of omission of a 
final letter in 1023 as this is a quite adequate transliteration of 
Bristou, the ordinary twelfth century name of the town. Moses of 
Bristou was, then, an inhabitant of Oxford at the time of his death, 
and could not have been buried in London, as Prof. Kaufmann 
suggests. If I might indalge in hyp »thesis, he left Bristol when the 
conquest of Ireland in 1171 put an end to the extensive slave-trade 
between that Kingdom and the port of Bristol. Jews were at that 
time the great slave-merchants of Europe. 

6. Isaac, Moses’ father, does not occur in the English records, but his 
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brother Abraham ben Simeon occurs, if I mistake not, as Abraham 
fil Simonis in a deed granting him land belonging to St. Paul’s of 
London (Hist. Com. Rep. ix. 68). This again is without date, but 
is signed by Richard, Archdeacon of Middlesex, who became Bishop 
of London in 1152, so it is therefore anter.or to that date. 

7. Simeon, the father of Isaacand Abraham does not occur, indeed, 
in the Latin records of the time, but I am much mistaken if I cannot 
identify him with a German Jew found in England at this period, 
For in Ephraim of Bono's martyrology it is said, ‘In the Month of 
Ellul (11 August—8 September, 1146) R. Simeon Chasid of Triers 
eame back from England, where he had been for many years, and 
betook himself to Cologne to go by boat to Triers.” He was martyred 
on the way by the Crusaders. Here we have a R. Simeon, from 
Germany, who had lived in England many years. Even Prof. Kauf- 
mann, with all his horror of hypotheses, will allow that we have here 
the link with Germany that is needed to account for the relationship 
with R. Simeon the Great (the Elder). I would even go further and 
imagine I can identify R. Simeon as the Jewish interlocutor in a 
most interesting Disputatio Jud@i cum Christiano addressed to St. 
Anselm, who died in England 1109, by Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of 
Westminster Abbey. In the introduction to this very interesting 
discussion, which is marked by great fairness on both sides, Crispin 
remarks of his Jewish friend and opponent (in Anselmt Opera, ed. 
1744, ii. 255): “I koow not where he was born, but he was educated 
at Mayence.” This would exactly answer to R. Simeon, born at Treves, 
and, if my identification above is justified, connected by marriage 
with the family of R. Simeon the Great, who lies buried in the 
graveyard of Mavence. It is worth while to notice that both the father 
and the uncle of R, Simeon the Great were called Chasid, just like R. 
Simeon, of Treves : the epithet and the ascetic custom seems to have 
been in the family. 

Not alone do we thus find a German Jew in England, but likewise 
an English Jew in Germ-ny, for Vives, the English Jew, bought a 
house at Cologne, which afterwards came into the possession of the 
celebrated Jewish Minnesinger Siisskind von Trimberg (cf. Regest. zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, Nos. 293, 353, 354). It is doubtless 
due to this intercourse between English and German Jews, that we 
find among both the curious office of Jewish Bishop, who does not 
seem to have existed among French Jews. 

8,9, and 10 scarcely belong to Anglo-Judaica, so I will content 
myself with saying that (8) R. Simeon is probably the one mentioned 
by Zunz (Litt. syn. poes., 112), as having died in 1096 at Mayence 
just before the émeute there; that (9) R. Joseph is an additional son 
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of R. Simeon the Great to be added to the Isaac and Elchanan given 
in Zunz’s genealogical table (J.c., p. 111) ; and that finally (10) R. 
Simeon the Great is generally considered to be Rashi’s maternal 
uncle, so that R. Simeon’s father Tsaac would be a common ancestor 
to the Hagin family, and to Rashi’s numerous descendants, most of 
whom I have traced to England in the fourth generation (see Was 
Sir Leon ever in London, extract from Jewish Chronicle, 25th January, 
1889). 

Thus we have been able to identify all the English Jews mentioned 
in Prof. Kaufmann’s interesting “find.” The new information it 
gives us is not so much in adding to our knowledge any important 
figures in Anglo-Jewish annals, but rather in linking together some 
of those already known. It also enables us, to some extent, to distin- 
guish between seerning homonyms. This is especially desirable, as by 
a curious coincidence, the early celebrities of the English Jewry seem 
to run in couples, Thus there are two Yomtobs, Yomtob b. Isaac of 
Joigny, and Yomtob b. Moses of Bristol ; there are two Moses, Moses 
b. Yomtob, and Moses b. Isaac, and even two Moses ben Isaac, one b. 
Simeon of our family, and the other ben Hanassiah, the author of the 
Onyx Book. Curiously enough, the two greatest financiers of the 
epoch were both Aarons, Aaron of Lincoln in the twelfth century, and 
Aaron of York in the thirteenth. Amid this confusing perplexity, a 
definite pedigree gives useful criteria for distinguishing between 
conflicting hypotheses. 

Prof. Kaufmann, in his joy at the discovery he has made, has said 
some rather severe things about the use of hypothesis in historical 
investigations. All sciences use hypothesis, and history if it is to be 
a science, must use them too. Indeed, what we call history is mainly 
hypotheses of the historian put forth to give life and colour to the 
dry-as-dust details, to which Prof. Kaufmann would alone give the 
name of history. By all means let us have facts out of which to make 
hypotheses, and then more facts to check and correct hypotheses, 
But when we come to the end of our facts, we are obliged to use 
hypotheses to connect and interpret them ; the difference between the 
good and the bad historian is not that the one puts down facts, while 
the other puts down hypotheses, but rather that the good historian 
propounds fertile hypotheses leading to fresh indications of facts 
while the bad historian produces only bad and infertile hypotheses. I 
feel sure Prof. Kaufmann is too good an historian to confine himself 
only to facts. 

JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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Judeo-Christian Polemics in the Zohar. 


As a production of the thirteenth century, which witnessed in France 
and Spain the first great religious disputes between the representatives 
of Judaism and Christianity, it is not to be expected vaat the Zohar 
should be entirely free of all traces of Judwo-Christian polemics. © 
But I am not aware that they have heretofore received attention, and 
I therefore propose to give a short summary of them here. 

1. Three Questions.—R. Abba relates in the name of the Holy 
Light, 2.e., of Simon b. Jochai, that a Gentile philosopher once came 
to R. Eleazar, and asked him the three following questions :—(1.) 
‘You say that another sanctuary will again be built for you, but where 
is there in the Scriptures any mention of a third temple ? Is it not 
expressly said of the second temple : ‘ The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than that of the former ?’ (Haggai ii. 9). (2.) You 
say further, that you stand nearer God, the Supreme King, than all 
other nations ; but ought not those who are near the king to be rich 
in joys, and permanently free from grief, fear, and oppression ? 
You, on the contrary, live constantly in suffering and oppression, 
more than all other men. It is we, rather than you, who stand near 
the Supreme King, and you are far from him ; therefore we are free 
from oppression and suffering, whilst you are constantly troubled and 
oppressed, (3.) Lastly, you assert that you abstain from forbidden 
kinds of food in order that you may be healthy, and that health may 
be given to your bodies. But in reality it is we, who eat whatever we 
please, that are healthy and strong, while you are weak and afflicted 
with illnesses and bodily infirmities more than all other nations.” R. 
Eleazar became wroth at the questions, and stared hard at the 
questioner, until he became an inanimate “ heap of bones.”! When 
his anger had subsided, R. Eleazar wept and prayed, and then he told 
how he had once put these same three questions to the prophet Elijah, 
who had given him the answer which the questions had received in 
the heavenly “ House of Learning.” The answers were to the follow- 
ing effect :—“ As regards the first question, the two sanctuaries, which, 
according to Exodus xv. 17 (WP }139), were to be built by God 
himself, are not identical with the two historical temples. Both the 
temple of Solomon, and the temple built after the Babylonian exile, 





1 This is an incident borrowed from various Talmudic legends AWY) 
moxy bw 53. Berachoth, 58a, Sabbath, 34a, Baba Bathra, Tha 
(Sanhedrin 100a). 
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were human handiwork, and had therefore no stability. The real 
sanctuaries, which were promised to Israel, will be God’s own creation, 
and descend upon the new Jerusalem the one visible to all, the 
other above it, but hidden and invisible, enveloped in the clouds of 
the divine glory. For this true temple we still are waiting.” To the 
second question he answered, ‘‘ Undoubtedly we stand nearer than all 
other nations to the Supreme King, for God has appointed Israel to 
be the heart of the world. Israel bears the same relation to the other 
nations as the heart does to the limbs; it is the heart alone which 
feels pain, suffering, aad oppression while the other limbs know 
nothing of them.” 

Then as to the third question :—“ Israelites, unlike the Gentiles, 
abstain from all unclean food, just as the tender and delicate heart, 
on which the welfare of all the limbs depends, only absorbs the purest 
elements of food, leaving all coarser nutriment for the stronger 
limbs.” (Zohar, NNDB IV. 220 d., 221 b.) If we remove from this 
passage its dramatic and legendary environment, we get a specimen of 
Judzo-Christian polemics, as they may actually have taken place in 
Spain during the thirteenth century between the representatives of 
Judaism and Christianity. If one pursued these investigations, the 
three questions would probably be met with in the polemic literature 
of the period. The answer to the first question has a purely mystical 
character, and rests upon the old idea of a heavenly sanctuary. The 
answers to the second and third questions are based upon a thought, 
which is borrowed from Jehuda Halevi. In one of the most beautiful 
and well-known passages of the Kusari, Israel’s suffering is deduced 
from its resemblance to the human heart, and this comparison is 
carried out still further. (Cassel, in his edition of the Kusari, 2nd 
Ed., p. 143, refers to our passage of the Zohar, but does not notice 
that R. Jacob Emden, in his criticism of the Zohar, had already 
drawn attention to the loan of this image from the Kusari. Compare 
Griitz, Geschichte, Vol. VIL, 1st Ed., p. 494.) 

2. Truth is everlasting.—R. Chiya relates to R. Jose :—‘“I was 
once walking with R. Eleazar when we met a Gentile,' between whom 
and R. Eleazar the following conversation took place :—The Gentile : 
‘You are well acquainted with the Holy Scriptures of the Jews?’ 
Eleazar : ‘Yes.’ Gentile : ‘You say, do you not, that your belief is 
Truth, and your Holy Scripture Truth, whereas our belief and our 
Holy Scripture are lies? How then do you understand Proverbs 





' He is also called }1230, which, in the middle ages stood for bishop. 
But it is possible that in the Zohar, corresponding to the style of the 
story, {137 is used in the Talmudic sense of Roman General (1yeuwy, 
dux) 
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xii. 19: “The lip of truth shall be established for ever; but a 
lying tongue is but fora moment?” Is it not our kingdom which 
has been established of old, and which is not taken from us, 
whereas your kingdom was taken from you after a short time? 
Therefore, the lip of truth, which is everlasting, refers to us, and to 
you the lying tongue which passes away?’ Eleazar : ‘I see that you 
are well versed in Holy Scripture, but you do not understand this 
passage correctly. You would have been right had not the word 
13M disproved your argument. For it does not say 213 (has 
been established), but 13M (will be established) ; so the verse can 
only mean, Truth will in the future be established, even if it is not 
established now. At present, lies stand erect, and Truth lies on the 
ground. But in the future, Truth will stand firm.’ The Gentile : 
‘You are right, and that people is right which possesses the doctrine 
of Truth.’” After some time (so the story ends), we heard that the 
questioner became converted to Judaism. (Zohar, NON 3 IL, 
188 dD.) 

This story also displays the character of Judeo-Christian polemics, 
even if we pay no attention to the name {1937 which is given to the 
Gentile speaker. It is sufficient to point to the accentuation of the 
contrariety between the “faith” and the “ Holy Writ” of either 
creed. The corresponding passage in the original reads :— }INN nd 
prs RMIT PN OIwp PINK) Orwp 255 RMIT PUN 
2 per joe mer Ip 

By NNN we must not understand “instruction” generally, be- 
cause this idea is already contained in NN)329'ND, but in a concrete 
sense, as religious scripture, therefore the Old Testament on the one 
side, and the New Testament on the other. 

3. Commenting on Jer. x. 7, R. Simon b. Jochai tells his son, 
Eleazar :—‘‘ One day a Gentile philosopher came to me and said, ‘ You 
say that your God rules over all the heights of heaven, and that the 
hosts of heaven do not know His dwelling-place. Why then does the 
Scripture in this verse of Jeremiah, “ Among all the wise men of 
the nations, and in all their kingdom, there is none like unto Thee,” 
compare him with transitory mortals? You say, further, that while 
according to the words of Scripture (Deut. xxxiv.‘10), “ There arose 
not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses,” it is true that no prophet 
arose like unto him in Israel, among the other nations there did arise 
a prophet who was like unto him.' So would I also explain the words 
of Jeremiah, ‘“‘ Among the wise men of the nations there is none like 
unto God, but there is among the wise men of Israel.” ‘Therefore, 
the God whose like there is among the wise men of Israel, would 





' Viz,, Bileam, see Sifré, 
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not be the Almighty and sovereign God. MN7 ends 93m 
‘Reflect upon thie passage,’ concludes the philosopher, ‘and you 
will find that my explanation is correct.’ The answer which Simon 
b. Jochai gave is to the effect that, in reality, the wise men (prophets) 
in Israel, through the miracles they wrought, are indeed compirable 
with God, and that God himself has commanded I-rael to walk in his 
ways and to become like him in everything.” 

After he had received this answer the philosopher went away, and 
was converted to Judaism in the township of Kepher Schichlaiw.! 
He was called Jose Ketinaa,? taught much Torah, and was numbered 
among the pious and wise men of that town (Zohar, Introd. I. g. b.). 

This story has this feature in common with the preceding 
one, that the Gentile interlocutor eventually becomes a proselyte. 
That he is described as a “ philosopher” rests upon numerous polemic 
passages in the Talmud and Midrash, where the word “ philosopher ” 
is practically equivalent to “Christian.” His subtle explanation of 
the verse in Jeremiah, which he slyly strengthens by a recognised 
canon of interpretation in the Midrash, reaches a result which 
reminds one of the fundamental conception of the gnostic systems, 
according to which the Goi of the Oid Testament is different from 
the Almighty God of the universe. The dialogue is possibly taken 
from some older source, from which also the information 
respecting the residence and name of the converted philosopher 
may have been borrowed. But it is also possible that the point of the 
argument from Jeremiah x. 7, is to show that there has been one 
among the wise men of Israel who was like God—namely, Jesus. 

4. Israel’s Poverty.— The passage in the Talmud that God found 
no better quality to bestow on Israel than poverty (vide Chagoya, 9D), 
is explained in the following manner :—Other nations, when they are 
hungry, become angry, and utter imprecations against their king and 
their God (according to Isaiah viii. 21), while Israel, ia poverty and 
misery, holds fast to the Divine Covenant, and does not repudiate his 
God. Therefore redemption will be his reward, because of his constancy 
(II. Sam. xxii. 28; Zohar APY, TV. 273d.). This remark has clearly a 
polemic edge, for it places the pious resignation of the Jews, even 
under distress, in contrast to the insolence of other nations, who do 
not even shrink from blasphemous curses. A closer investigation of 
the Zohar would perhaps bring to light some more particulars of this 
kind, in which the source of the Kabbala supplies also materials for 


the literature of medieval polemics. 
W. Bacuer. 





1 Vide Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p, 71. 
2 Vide Seder Haddoroth, s.v, NMIIOP D1. 
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A Contribution to the History of the Term ‘‘ Massorah.” 
—In the first chapter of his Commentarius Massore Historicus 
(Tiberias, Part I.), Buxtorf says that the prenunciation now 
generally in use among the Jews of the name of the Tradition 
that dealt with the biblical text is 77D (after the form of 
MTD Jer. iii. 7), and as samech has a sharp sound, the word is 
written with a double s, Massorah. This manner of spelling the 
word, although it was not adopted by Buxtorf himself, is still every- 
where in vogue ; at the same time, however, one generally recalls the 
possibility referred to by Buxtorf that the form of the word may be 
TTD (with a dagesh in the 0). Buxtorf also mentions that the 
word was by many read M7D2 or 717) and even FDA (by Pag- 
ninus), while he himself adduces the form mA (compare mwa 
7TT2Y) as possible. This remarkable fluctuation in the proouncia- 
tion of a word of such frequent use, as well as in the grammatical 
explanation of its form, still prevails. Compare F. Bubl, Kanon und 
Text des alten Testaments (Leipzig, 1891), page 95 seg. The very 
foundation upon which the use of the word itself rests is extremely 
uncertain. In the oldest sources (Talmud and Midrash) itis not to be 
found at all, as in these only its equivalent (MIO is to be met with. 
Similarly, later authorities speak only of the 710%, which expression 
is very often employed to indicate the Massorah in its written form, 
as, for example, by Abulwalid (see quotations in my Life and Works 
of Abulwalid, Merwan Ibn G'anah, etc., p. 52). Elias Levita speaks 
onstantly of the 710% not of the 7™)D%, both in the title and in 
he body of his great work dealing with the subject ; the Massorites 
are with him, as with Ibn Ezra, M7907 WIN. I am not in pos- 
session of the requisite data to be able to explain how, in spite of all 
this, the expression 417102, for which alone there is foundation in 
ancient usage and literature, has been displaced by the other terms. 
Elias Levita himself makes use of the other expression, 7™)O, 
(mostly written defective, TD), in order to inditate both the 
. Massorah as “ written down by the sages of the city of Tiberias,” as 
well as the written Massorah which is to be found in Bible MSS. (see 
beginning of the Third Introduction ed. Ginsburg, p. 103, D775) 
770 715 NIP) TNAND MWR MTD 27, and towards the end 
of the same Introduction, p. 138, moa PMD and MypP FMD 
seq.)'. He thus appears to recoguise the name 7™D? as applicable 





' Instead of Ginsburg’s NODSWA ANA b5 p. 138, the edition 1538, 
p. 28, line 4, has MDDIIN NDNA 7d. 
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only to the concrete form of the written Massorah, not to the Mas- 
sorah in general.' Jacob ben Chayim, the first editor of the Massorah 
(in Bombeig’s Bible, 1518), speaks in the Preface as well as in the 
prefatory remarks to the Massorah finalis, mostly of 77D (always 
without 1), but also of 179D%, while he calls the written Massorah 
consistently 7™0D%, defective. His example will certainly have been 
of the greatest influence in the further use and general adoption of 
the word 7™D%. As regards its pronunciation, the word M7102, 
resting, as it did, upon better testimony, was decisive, both words 
being considered as similar substantive forms, distinguished only by 
the feminine endings 1, and 77, ; and, as Buxtorf asserts, the word 
was pronounced FTVID%. The question, however, arises whether this 
was the original pronunciation of the form of the word written with 
m7. This may be doubted, since both Jacob ben Chayim and Elias 
Levita, unquestionably relying upon MS. sources, always write the 
word without a1; while 710% is always written with a). This 
doubt is strengthened by several very significant facts in the cognate 
literature. I have already pointed out (Life and Works of Abulwalid) 
that one of the two Oxford MSS. of Kilab-al’- Luma (No. 1,462) very 
often instead of 70% (or (17904) writes AMD, which spelling is 
also found in an exegete of the fourteenth century. Since then I 
have discovered that this variant spelling of such a well-attested 
word as (17.0% can be explained by the influence of the form T7242, 
This form of the word is used almost exclusively to indicate the 
Massorah in the so-called ‘“‘ Massorah from Teman,” which Ginsburg 
has edited in the third volume of his great work on the Massorah 
(p. 53 seqg.). Here 790% is only now and then to be met with (in 
Gen. xliv. 6 ; Exod. xxix. 15), elsewhere, 7701977, also SAN FMDV 
and 7134p FMD. This pronunciation is attested from very ancient 
times. The Karaite exegete, Japheth ben Ali (end of the tenth 
century) says in his commentary on Daniel ix. 29 (ed. Margoliouth, 


p. 101, line 3), MIMDWI MNVIZ “it is fixed in the M.” ; and the same 
plural form of the word is also to be found in the renowned St. 
Petersburg biblecodex of the year 1010, where in the superscription of 
a Massoretic section, the expression occurs mbna nnpe2 789 ND) 
NIBP Fab e)=}==) Nd), the vocalisation being as here given, where, 
however, strange to say, the word is written once with cholem and 
once with kometz (see Baer and Strack, Dikduke Ha-Teamim, p. xxvi.). 





' In Tishbi sub voc. ID! he does not mention the form M7D* at all, but 
only says in reference to Aboth iii. 13, DD 2°30 ADNIA NNN V7 
sO. 
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A further proof of the age of the form of spelling 7™D is fur- 
nished by the circumstance that the Karaite lexicographer David ben 
Abraham calts the Massorah in Arabic F>DN FMONDDN (see my 
treatise: The Grammatical Terminology of Jehudah ben David ibn 
Chajjag, p. 36) ; he thus forms the participle of the first conjuga- 
tion of the verb "O% after the Arabic manner, corresponding to the 
Hebrew construction 71751 as Kal participle. 'The Massora Magna 
he also calls in Arabic Fsyq55y AmONDSN (see Pinsker, Sikhkute 

fadmonijoth, p. 140 of the text). It is therefore proved that the 
word F™D% has been pronounced TT D* since the tenth century, and 
one may assume that this is not an arbitrary pronunciation, but that 
it was the original pronunciation of the form 7™D®, which grew up 
in addition to the older form 790%. The above-mentioned lexico- 
grapher, David ben Abraham, also uses the Hebrew form TMD Om 
without } (see Neubauer: Notice sur la Lexicographie Hebraique, 
p. 100, 1. 13), as in the St. Petersburg Biblecodex. 

It follows from the preceding that the form 7™D* is not a later 
invention of the Massorah-scribes, but is to be regarded as an 
ancient term of the Massorites. I believe that the employment of 
this ending was determined by the fact that one of the encampments 
of Israel in the wilderness was called TDW (Deut. x. 6), and 
Nn (Numb. xxxiii. 30 and 31). Nothing was more natural than 
that this name should be used as a synonym for /171D%, whose plural 
FINI also occurs. It is, however, remarkable, that FID is 
written defective, while 77D in Deut. x. 6 is plene ; but perhaps 
this is owing to MD being defective in Numb. xxxiii.! 





! Formerly regarded as belonging to the tenth century. A later date 
has, however, been assigned to him. (See P. F. Frankl, Article “Karaer * 
in Ersch und Grubers Allgemeine Eneyclopedie, 2 Section, xxxiii. 17.) 

? Ibn Ezra in one place calls Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali "W 1” 
NINO (see my Lbn Hzra als Grammatiker, p. 38, note 13), and his con- 
temporary, the Karaite, Jehudah Hadassi, likewise speaks, referring to 
Ben Asher, of the MINDY (see Baer und Strack, Dikduke Ha-Teamim, 
p. xiii., note 14; comp. Zbid., p. xxviii., line 6 from the end; Zbid. page 
79, line 8). In Midrash Tanchuma, }INNS\, fin., R. Jonathan (third 
century) says *‘* * MWD AOSTA NM 1500"9, for which passage the 
Midrash Petirath Mosheh (Jellinek’s Beth-Hamidrash, vol. i., p. 127) has 
MOINA NIN 191992, perhaps a mistake in transcription from ND 
MNINA. See also Bab. Megillah, 3a; Nedarim, 37b; NYVNOOA IN, for 
which Jerus. Megillah, 74d, fin. has ND AT. 

3 It should also be observed that TIP, PN DD in the sense of 


rineulum, band (comp. Psalm ii. 3 ; evii 14; cxvi. 16), was a very general 
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The pronunciation of 790% is likewise not free from doubt. True, 
Buxtorf (Tiberias, Joc. cit.), referring to the spelling MnyiDn, says, 
“ Que pronunciatio itidem communis est,” and at the present day also 
this mode of spelling is almost universally adopted as the correct one. 
Levy (Neuhkeb. Worterbuch, iii, 178) adopts this punctuation, so also 
Strack in the Dictum of Akiba, Aboth, iii. 13 (die Spriche der Vater, 
2, Auflage, p. 38). But in reality the spelling 130%, which has been 
emphasized by Buxtorf, and which is based upon the expressivn 
mart midya (Ezek. xx. 37), appears to be more accurate. For 
although the word in Ezekiel is nut exactly derived from “D%, but 
from “DN, to bind to fetter (=IMDN), as Abulwalid already per- 
ceived (Kilab-al’-Luma, p. 244, line 17; Rikma, p. 146), and as, fol- 
lowing him, David Kimchi explains, yet the traditional rendering of 
the word seems to have assigned to it the meaning “ Tradition, 
Handing down,” in agreement with which Rashi explains {722 
ps9 mDmw. As a fact, the Targum retains the Hebrew word, 
together with the corresponding Aramaic term (N° M7 DN), and 
Theodotion translates, ¢v 17 mapaddce ris SiaOnxns (see Field, 
Hexapla TI., 820a). Aquila, it is true, translates év decpois ris 
da6yxns, and, following him, Hieronymus in Vinculis Federis. Still, 
for the dominant conception of the word in the time of the Tanaim 
and Amoraim, the Targum, when it is unopposed by any other 
explanation in the literature of tradition, is sufficiently convincing, 
especially as its translation is supported by Theodotion, and as Rashi 
gives evidence for the maintenance of the traditional view. 

It is now more than probable that if the Tanaim employed the 
expression 17.0%, not only for the text of the Scripture but also for 
the traditions relating to it, they did not introduce a newly-formed 
word into the terminology of the schools, but adopted the word from 
the Book of Ezekiel as a welcome substantive to the verb “Dt, 
which latter occurs only twice in the Bible (Numb. xxxi. 5 and 16), 
but bas passed from Aramaic into New-Hebrew, and which became, in 
constructio pregnans, an expression in common use in the schools (see 
Mishnah, Aboth,i.1). For it is difficult to see why, for the purpose 
of expressing the idea of “ Tradition,” a word of such rare occur- 
rence, even in biblical Hebrew, as mdr (after the model of m9, 
i152), should have been formed from the verb “D%! instead of 





expression in the language of the Mishnah (see Levy, iii., 53b), and was 
even brought into connection with D9 by the Babylonian Amorah Raba 
(see Baba Meziah, 8b ) 

1 In New-Hebrew there is no substantive of this form so far as I know, 
and Siegfried, in his Lehrbuch der Neuhebraischen Sprache (1884) is only 
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TIO or MNO; even TMIDP (comp. FAY), MAO (comp. 
TTPAYO), and TIO (comp. M77), would have been more con- 
formable to ‘analogy. The linguistic process probably took the fol- 
lowing course: on the one hand “D%, having become a familiar 
verb, led to Ezekiel’s word faple-) being used in the sense of 
Tradition! On the other hand, the word was admitted into the 
terminology of the schoels in order to form a substantive corre- 
sponding to the verb 7D. Had the word in Ezekiel not reached 
us with the Massoretic punctuation, it could certainly have been 
read mie quite as well as md», after the analogy of 


rbbn (from Don), 1 Kings v. 25, as indeed Abulwalid also remarks 
(loc. cit.) that in FMD the NS of the root has become softened, 
quiescent, but has not assimilated with the D. As, however, we must 
assume that the word in Ezekiel was already read in the manner in 
which we find it punctuated in the earliest periods of the transmission 
of the text, it follows that the New-Hebrew expression based upon 
the word in Ezekiel must also be so pronounced, viz, 1}iO%. He 
who speaks and writes Miz is therefore guilty of no inaccuracy, 
as the word in Ezekiel might also scund thus, but he has against him 
the facts as above presented in their historical development. Under 
no circumstances may /1}}D% be regarded as a direct noun-form 
derived from "0%, and independent of the biblical word. 

I wish further to draw attention to the interesting fact that Elias 
Levita, in the explanation of the word MD '3, at the beginning of 
the third introduction to his: Masoreth Hamasoreth, points only to the 
verb “0%, but makes no mention whatever of the passage in Ezekiel,? 
no doubt because he explained the biblical word according to its right 
meaning of fetter, band, and he therefore saw in it no connection with 
the end-form 110%. 

The following may serve as a brief summary of the results of the 
above investigations into the history of the name of the Massorah :—- 

1. From Ezek. xx. 37 the noun N70, as if it was derived from 





able to adduce as examples of the ground-form quttél the “ Fem. TTD, 
7D” (p. 44.) The form had long lost its propagative power, and even 
among the Payetanim, who had the courage to revive many a rare form, 
it is not represented by a single example. See the register of noun-forms 
in Zunz, Die Synag. Poesie des Mittelalters, pp. 383-409. 

‘ Comp. opinion of Raba referred to above, p. 787 note 3. 

2 What Levy (Wérterbuch, iii. 179 b) cites in the name of Levita 
appears to rest upon some confusion with another author. 
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the verb "D2, was adopted as the expression to designate oral tradi- 
tion,! but especially the tradition fixing the pronunciation of the bibli- 
cal text. (Compare specially the expressionST1100 os spa Os.) 
The term is also used in the plural. 2s 

2. In post-Talmudic times another substantive, also a biblical word, 
was applied with a similar meaning to the verb “D%, viz., TP, pl. 


Mvp}. It was regarded as participle fal, and accordingly was cast 
in Arabic form. Under the influence of this word.arose also the 
form 7D 19 instead of MDM. by 

3. The form 4790% remawed until modern times, and even with 
Elias Levita, as the usual term to designate the Massorah. The form 
TIDY or FMO4, its pronunciation TIO being copied from ON, 
gradually became the customary designation of the Massoretic dis- 
cussions (first edited by Jacob ben Chayim), and_ displaced the 


expression Maséreth. 
4. The pronunciation imtipe has no historical justification. 


5. For 70% the pranuticiation TTDI alone is attested from 
ancient times; the forms of’ spelling 710% and FTTID"> rest only 
upon the analogy of the two styles of spelling AMON. 

6. The transliteration Massorah or Masorah owes its right. to further 
existence only through its having been long naturalised’in scientific 


literature.” 
W. BacHer. 





1 It is to be observed that halachic tradition is never indicated by this 
expression. See the examples in Levy, iii. 178 seq. 

? So also one may continue to write “ Agadah” as the transcription 
based upon long and general usage for 773N=N71N (Haggadah, Aggadah) 
just as foreign proper names are retained in the transliteration in which 
they have become usual, although they be not scientifically correct. Zunz, 
in his great work on the history of the Aggadah (Die Gottesdienslichen 
Vortrige) writes Hagada (with one g), and similarly in his later works 
which is even less correct than Agada, as one may suppose a root TAN for 
1738, and may punctuate the word 71738, 

















